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and Is Accounting Officer. The • 
post Is graded Under Secretary 
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administrative experience and 
have proven managerial qualities. 
Und erstn ndi ng of the 
requirements and methods of 
historical research is highly 
desirable, and knowledge of the 
principles and practices of archive 
administration and records 
management an advantage. 

The successful candidate will 
take up appointment on or about 
1 May 1982. 

For further details and an 
application form (to be returned by 
26 November 1981), write to Civil 
Service Commission, Alencon 
Link, Basingstoke, Hants 
RG21 1JB, or telephone 
' Basingstoke (0256) 68551 . 
(answering service operates 
outside office hours). Please quote 
ref: 01965813. 
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WEDNESDAY 11th NOVEMBER 1981 AT 11.00am ami 2.30pm 
CONTINENTAL AND RUSSIAN AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
AND MANUSCRIPTS WITH SECTIONS BY MUSICIANS 
AND COMPOSERS AND OF PRINTED MUSIC 

including 

The original contract signed by the Conquistador Valdivia and his partners for the 
conquest of Chile 

The autograph manuscript of Offenbach’s Robinson Crusoe 
The corrected proof copy of Elgar’s Violin Concerto 
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Louis XVII. 
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Milhaud, Poulenc, Saint-Safins, Schoenberg, Sibelius, Spohr, J. Strauss II, Stravinsky, 
Sullivan, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Weber; Alexander I, Andersen, d’Annunzio, Bolivar, 
Brecht, Catherine the Great, Charles XU, Chateaubriand. Christina, Copeau, Delvaux, 
Frederick V, Frederick William II and HI, Gustavus III, Henri IV, Hitler, Hugo, Ibsen, 
Kaunitz, Kisiing, Lager Id f, Leopold 1 and II of Belgium, Marie Feodorovna, Marie 
Louise, Marla Theresa, Millet, Napoleon I and H, Nicholas 1 (about the Crimea), 
Paul I, Pedro II, Pirandello, Archduke Rudolf, Sade, Slatl, Strindberg, Sucre, 
Suvorov, Trotsky, Undset, Wallenstein, Zadkine, and Zola. 

In sending commissions this catalogue may be referred to as "LA RGO". 
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The big store 


MICHAEL U. MILLER; 

The Bon March* 

Bourgeois Culture and the 
Department Store, 1869-1930 
266pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.50. 

0 04 330316 1 

Michael Miller has written a book 
that is both fascinating and original, 
about a large department store ami 
its place not only in business history, 
but in the history of French society, 
culture and bureaucracy. The Bon 
Marchd was the chief inspiration for 
Emile Zola's Au bonheur des dames, 
a story documented chiefly by 
observation and research in its de- 
partments and in those of its chief 
rival, the Grunds Magas ins du 
Louvre. By 1882, when Zola wrote 
the novel in which he intended to 
re-create “the poetry of modern 
activity", department stores were no 
longer new. Although Miller insists 
that the Bon March 6 was the first 
real department store in France, a 
precise birthday is difficult to deter- 
mine. Restoration Paris knew several 
large magasins de nouveautds, like 
the Coin de Rue and the Deux 
Magots, retailing drapery and fancy 
goods. And the figure of the sem- 


volumc of sales could rise to over 
one and a half million francs. At the 
turn of the century, seventeen 
people worked in the umbrella 
department, eighty in baby clothes, 
KXi in trousseaux, and sixty sold one 
and a half million pairs of gloves a 
year, worth about five and a hall 
million francs. Miller, who does not 
mention the gloves, despite their cru- 
cial role as a loss leader, does not 
tell us if the Bon Marchd had a 
special department for mourning 
garb - another big seller of the day. 
It probably competed with special- 
ized shops, like “]» Seabieuse”, on 
the rue de la Paix. or Charriere, 
place de la Madeleine (a branch of 
the Trois-Quartiers), although it did 
not, as they did, stay open on Sun- 
day mornings to permit clients leav- 
ing high mass at the Madeleine to 
place urgent orders for articles pour 
deuil ei demi-tleuil. 

The volume of sales, seventy-three 
million francs a year in 1887, 123 
million ten years later, had in 1906 
passed the 200 million mark; by 
then, the regular shop staff, 1,788 in 
1877, 3,173 in 1887, numhered 4,500, 


By Eugen Weber 

a buffet-bar, and a whole series of 
cultural events from iisuuirs </’ 
escrime to musical concerts - includ- 
ing regular open-air concerts in the 
square outside on summer Saturdays. 
The lineaments of refinement that 
distinguished the upper classes from 
the lower were being enlisted in the 
service of an enterprise dedicated to 
narrowing the distance between the 
two. But this, on lines only slightly 
more slender, Zolu could have found 
in other shops. What made the Bon 
Marche outstanding, und gives it a 
claim to priority in the field, was 
that, thanks to Uoucieuui, it com- 
bined the low prices, which were the 
chief attraction of all department 
stores, with an unexumplcd standard 
of trustworthiness and service. 
Avcncl remarks that, until Boucicaut 
came along, the public had had the 
choice between good fabrics that 
were expensive, und cheap fabrics 
that were bad; the originality of the 
new method was to sell merchandise 
whose quality was guaranteed at the 
price that others charged for shoddy 
stuff. This made shopping easier ana 
more attractive, shifted its focus 


made possible (his mother's small 
business went down before its lower 
prices); the effects of wide boule- 
vards ideal fur cross-city travel and 
of the nubile transportation that used 
them (the Compagnic gdmJrale des 
Omnibus was set up in 1855, tram- 
ways came in the l&70s); the Inwer- 
middle-class origins of shop assis- 
tants, their aspirations to bourgeois 
status, the costly sartorial splendour 
expected of them (at the Pauvre Di- 
ablo "une rnisc soignee etnil de 
rigucur": black coat, white waistcoat, 
clean fingernails); the dubious living 
conditions und worse hygiene - the 
ruts, the cots und pallets set up 
among the counters late at night, 
beginners unrolling a mnllrcss on the 
counters; the variable food and the 
long working hours, beginning at 7 
and ending nr 10, except on sales day 
which might end in the small hours 
of the morning; the nagging, the 
harsh discipline, (he fines. At (lie 
Coin de Rue, 50 centimes for drop- 
ping a pile of material, I franc for 
climbing on a chair to reach an up- 
per shelf, a day's wages for a few 
minutes lost. 


pitemal shop assistant, Monsieur 
Calicot, was established as early as 
1817 in a play by Scribe (“le calicot 


est bon a tout et propre a rten ). 
The young fop ancf his sentimental 
companion, Mademoiselle Percaline, 
must have hBd a business address. 

Twenty years after Scribe, such 
enterprises and their personnel no 
longer appeared especially remark- 
able, at least in Paris, although large 
retail stores that offered free entry 
(enirte libre) and fixed, marked 
prices ( prlx fixe) remained exception- 
al and, by some, unloved. In 1843 a 
deputy found reason to denounce 
"the growth of certain stores where - 
how horrible! - the buyer can pro- 
vide himself at once with stockings, 
handkerchiefs, shirts, shawls, wool- 
lens and silks", to the small shop- 
keepers ruin. The following yenr 
annual special sales made tneir 
appearance, generators of particular- 
ly vast turnover, and the press began 
to talk of “monster stores”, so great 
that customers would have to cross 
them In an omnibus. 

The Bon Marthd itself dated back 
at least to the 1830s. Aristide Bouci- 
? aut » ijs leader-to-be, bought into It 
in 1852 when it boasted four depart- 
ments, twelve employees and a sales 
volume of 450,000 francs a year. He 
™ed the Louvre and the Bazar 
de ..‘ Hotel de Ville opening In the 
mfd- 1850s, the Printeinps in 1865, by 
which time bis sales had passed the 7 
million mark. By 1869, when Bouci- 
caut and his. wife laid the corner- 



.... iiuu pojJLU suw t 

million mark. By 1869, when Bouci- 
caut and his. wife laid the corner- 
stone of the present building, the 
Louvre's turnover nudged '100 mil- 
uon francs a year, with that of the 
pon Marchfi not' far behind, and due 
to overtake It before long. Yet the 
8I&M and iron palace that the Bouci- 
cauts built was the first to be deliber- 
atei y . conceived and designed as a 
grand m'agnsm (the Samaritaine fol- 
lowed in 1870 'and the .Galeries 


was also, and would remain, the onty 
B-reat department Btore on the Left 
“ank, most of the others siting them- 
JP" 6 * nlong the rue de Rivoli, the 
Just big street to be completed dur- 
; n J me Second Empire, or bn the 
m *• « re St-Lazare - Op6ra - Font 
Neuf. But it followed the rule that a 
that wished to be grand had 
jr ^e* exposure op a: earner. Zola’s 
imaginary store, by the way, was on 
such a corner, near the;,0p6ra, on 
£ eertefour Gfllllon, by thie : res- 
x«i? n j.r ro,iant ' where the rue de la 
Mtchodiftre meets the rue Saint- 
Augustin. 

The qeW Bon Marchd was. and 
, to 'be, immense. When It 
!H ped • ebuilding In 1887, the 
Hi Urae J? ta, l st nicture occupied a 
3 ® - kty block, .52,800 square 
an d: offered over 200 diffe- 
A lle jn* for sale to over ten 
clients a' day: twice as 
• * decape later, about 70,000 on 

“ys^fsfiectyl sales when ihe dally 


while the total work force that year 
was 7,000 strong. That would include 
the waiters and Kitchen staff who fed 
all these people twice a day; the 
personnel involved in the mail-order 
soles which brought in thirty-three 
million by the turn of the century, 
those sending out millions of annual 
catalogues, providing direct delivery 
in Paris and outlying localities (ninety- 
three places in 1876, 600 by 1912), 
or managing the seventy delivery 
wagons and the 150 horses that drew 
them iii the 1890s; not to mention 
.the publicity department, the com- 
plaints department, the interpreters, 
security staff, firemen, et J'en passe. 

Here was the great throbbing 
machine that Zola likened to a steam 
engine, exciting in its scale, its 
wealth, and in the energy it exuded. 
A giant - for some an ogre - whose 
pulsations illustrated tbe struggle for 
life in which the strong crush the 
weak: a good thing, Zola thought, as 
the Vicomte d’Avenel did after him,, 
because that was (he way of rood- 
. erhlty, In Miller’s book, Zola’s fabu- 
lous Monster becomes “a bourgeois 
instrument of social homogeniza- 
tion". Concentration of services, In- 
tegration of operations, rapid turnov- 
er, meant an expanding market and 
shrinking costs, vast quantities- of 
goods made available to vast num- 


lirom mere purchase to entertain- 
ment, and integrated the Parisian's 
beloved fldnerie into a new or newly 
expanded consumer economy. 

The very notion of shopping as a 
leisure activity especially made for 
women had been unthinkable as long 
as entry into a shop implied an 
obligation to buy, ana in order to 
buy to haggle. In situations where 
however cautious the customer, the 
risk of being gulled, tricked, cheated 
or humiliated ran high. My own uni- 
versity library, at UuLA, has a copy 
of the manuscript memoirs of an old 
calicot of those days, Xavier- 
Edounrd Lejeune, who in the 1860s 
worked for a while at the Coin de 
Rue, near the Palais-Royal, which he 
describes as - (hen - the largest 

n ods store in town. He tells 
)holic department beads, 
drunken salesmen and, in other 
shops, of clients intimidated into 
buying (if they don’t buy, they surely 
mean to steal), and rooked when 


Miller shows how the department 
stores, especially the Bon Marchd, 
began to change this: personnel were 
still on their feet all day until a low 
of 1900. the loi des sieges, allowed 
women to sit when not waiting on 
customers; hygiene and safety re- 
quirements were only instituted in 
1903 (Miller tells us about the high 
incidence of tuberculosis, but no- 
thing about lavatories and 


hers of people at significantly lower r , 

E rices - perhaps 20 per cent' less than' gain public confidence by irfeproach 
i smaller shops. Lower prices meant ” 1 ’* J 

that possessions once limited to a 
few became mass-consumer Items 
available to ell of French middle- 
class society which, along with the 

K "ferating sheets and towels and 
-cloths (sensible precaution^ 
when laundry seldom performed), 
the 1 parasols and fans and gloves; 
cycling apparel, gymnastic equip- 
ment and swimming costumes, would 
adopt tbe. values and life-style of the 
upper classes. 1 What Miller calls the 
democratization of luxury seems to 
bear out the Utilitarians more than 
the Marxists. 

The store had become one of. the 
.monuments of Paris; almost on a par 
with the Eiffel Tower.. It offered 
/daily Joprt , u a .pjJatjgl jtpadtog-jpojn. 


- like Jules Jpluzot who founded Le 
Printemps, and Louise Jay, co- 
founder of the Samaritaine - bad 
' learnt his trade at the Bon March6 
and sought to apply Its lessons in an 
establishment “untrammelled by all 


the turpitudes of other places, and to 
gain public confidence by irreproach- 
able honesty". Leieune’s description 
of his patron * s views rives us the' 


of his patron’s views gives us the 1 
Bon March* polities in a nutshell 
and reveals : the radical departure 

they represented from established 
practices: "to sell good and reliable 
merchandise at small profit and at 
fixed prices marked in comprehensi- 
ble figures on the label; to take back 
or exchange any purchase without 
any trouble; to be pleasant; calm,, 
helpful, conscientious With clients 
whatever their exigencies; that was. 
tbe absolute method that mad? ' the 
B0n Marches fortune even more 
than jts organization and its credit.” - 

Lejeune’s ingenuous memoirs bear 
out most of what Miller tells us: the 
impact of sewing-machines ' and of 
the ready-to-wear ; clothes that ,lh$y, 


thing BDOUl lavatories ano 
washrooms), and the six-day working 
week in 1906. But in the great stores 
hours were shorter - twelve instead 
of fifteen or sixteen, there was a 
measure of Sunday rest, and, at the 
Bon March6 at least, there • were 
□one of the hated fines. 

The author makes clear the ex- 
traordinary enterprise of standardiza- 
tion -r not only on the commercial 
front but on tho cultural front as 
well. Standardization, essential for 
large-scale book-keeping in a 
rationalized ' organization, also ap- 

E lied to a “uniform code of bc- 
aviour" rigidly enforced. There was 
to be no haggling or ..cheating, - such 
as might .be loiitid in smaller shops, 

. rib ragging or rowdyism among the 
staff, no negligence in dress or lan- 
guage, and unflagging courtesy at all 
times. This concern with respectabil- 
ity and good manners was a new 
departure and a significant one. Re- 
spect for authority, orders carried 
out swiftly and well, professionalism: 
and efficiency, “department stores 
were creating not only a new kind of 
work force but a new kind of mid- 
dle-class man": : the white : coUar 
worker. No longer Knights of- the 
Ell (by Lejeune^ day the ^Cheva- 
liers de l'aune" had been translated 
to "Chevaliers du mfetre”), and not 
Zola’s “vague class floating between 
the worker and the bourgeoisie”, but 
determined aspirants to the latter, 

. It is well to remember that, as the 
i nineteenth century ended, norms of 
civility Werh still vagut' and Varied, 
widely according, to social class. Tbe 
employee fired “pour avoir pigs£ au 
sou$-sor.was no doubt an exception, 
but even the Qoncourts' journal car- 
ries references to spitting on the car- 
pet. noses blown with two fingers, 


and extraordinary absence of person- 
al cleanliness. In such circumstances, 
insistence on high and uniform stan- 
dards and their “obsessive enforce- 
ment'" made good sense, and the 
department stare takes its place as 
nne more school of urban(c) civility, 
along with the school, the army, arid 
the popular press. 

The Bun Marchd and its like 
offered conditions nf work superior 
by far to those of other slums. Salar- 
ies were not particularly nigh, but 
the commissions salesmen could 
cure, the guelte, more Ilian doubled 
their income. Miller is right when he 
describes the commission system as a 
device to foster individualism and 
competitiveness among the tales 
force, but wrong if he believes it 
peculiar to the Bon Marchl. There 
and elsewhere, fond and keep re- 
mained primary considerations. Be- 
ginners worked for them alone, as 
Lcieunc did when he started work in 
18^9, at fourteen, "nourri ct 
couch£", which he counted as 
equivalent to 6(10 francs a year. Soon 
he wus able to earn three or four 
francs a week by selling seconds on 
the side, and to better himself by 
moving on to the Pauvre Diable 
where ne got bed, board and twenty- 
five francs a month. This was the 
normal progression, from apprentice 

- bis tot, rouffion - to salesman, mov- 
ing from shop to shop as the young 
Chauchard had finally moved from 
the Pauvre Diable io start his new 
venture at the Louvre. 

Nor was the guelte new. Salesmen 
at the Pauvre Diable and the Coin 
dc Rue received a fixe that rose from 
1,200 to 1,800 francs, but commis- 
sions kept their income - like Le- 
jeune ‘s - between 3 and 4,000 francs 
a year, comparable to that which 
Boucicaut paid his salesmen. At a 
time when bread cost thirteen cen- 
times the kilo, milk fifteen centimes 
the litre ami wine six -whs; when a 
decent apartment could be rented for 
450 francs a yenr and a workman's 
daily wage wavered around four 
francs, this sort of income could en- 
sure a better-than-modcst middle- 
class life. Provided you could rely on 
it. There was the rub. 

If, like all callcots, Xavier- 
Edouard looked to the Bon Marchd 
as to the promised land, it was be- 
cause of other advantages. The very 
standards the Bon Marchfi demanded 

- obedience, loyalty, devotion, in- 
dustry, a new degree of commitment 
to “the House” - suggested a novel 
kind of long-term aspirations and 
career for a very individualistic 
trade. Where once the shop assis- 
tant’s dream had been to better him- 


self by moving from one job to 
another until he could set tip in 
business on his own, the department 
store offered him (hers were few: 
152 women among 2,500 employees 
when Zola did his research in 1882, 


and never more than one sixth of the 
work force thereafter) (he choice of 
another kind of life: that of organiza- 
tion folk. Those employees who 
adapted to the unfamiliar regime and 
who di<L not fall by the wayside 
through ill-health or fatigue, as one 
in five seems tb have done, were 
assured a high degree of permanence 
- almost a kina of tenure. There 
were free meals, not bad ones either 
and, for some, free lodgings; there 
were segregated common-rooms, 
with &' piano for the women and 
billiards for men, an infirmary, a 
savings bank where, by 1886, 297 
employees had placed over 3 million 
francs at 6 per cent interest, and, 
beginning in 1872, free evening 


courses in English and later Spanish, 
music and fencing. By the early 
years of the twentieth century, pater* ■ 
nalist concern for the "great family" 
had produced paid sick leave and 
free health care, paid maternity 
leave (the Samaritaine set up a day 
nursery in the 1890s), rifts at .the 
bi^th of each child and family allow- 
.ahees for employees with three 
children or more. . relief . for. widows 
and orphans, and even paid annual 
holidays ranging from a few days to 
two weeks. Above alii beginning it) 
the 1870s, the Bon Mardid had a 
pension fluid financed entirely froifr 
store revenues to which Mini 
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ll*uict< nut left nmM *»f Iwt vum 
when site died in 1HK7. u*n y> , itr. 
.ilici her liio.Uiitd. 

Sin in iiflcT hci ilvilh tiny finiihk-s 
Ivjniii In stir: ■infill rim n keeper 
fuimcri j league against the l;u ge- 
stures th.il wore ■ Iriviuu ilu-m mil <>l 
business; .vinniuTuiil employees. 
uuicMvni since the end of the 
Second tin i pi re, organized to sei nre 
heller work inn cnndiliinis - jn;my "f 
lliese already available to the *.l .iff ill 
Sevics-Hahymnc. I In:; tile pity, i.iin- 
riTi begun to tnnihle tin- prosper- 
ous’ i| include. hi IK 1 .' I .nul 1X92 
alone. 2UU.IHKI francs would lie spent 
by die diiecturs nf the [tem Mn relic 
“fur i lie defence of the iuiciesis id 
rhe ,i n.uttfs Hut^usim". The inieresi:; 
in question continue J well J clem led. 
Nn strike ;ir rested their growth be- 
tween IWtf :uid I 9|9. I Respite the 
war. Miles mid profits continued Ui 
soar. Thai is when Professoi Miller 
ends his tale, as die grain lainily 
film, challenged hv new piunK and 
by chunking conditions, turns it sell 
into .i limited li.ihifity company. Hut. 
Humph since ( '>20 si socivte am my me. 
limiting remains less anonymous' than 
I iuuci cn id’s store. 

It is a Tine story well told. Only 
Miller's emphasis mi the role ol self- 
interest in the Houci cauls' policies, 
cspeciiilly their philanthropy, while 
completely convincing, labours die- 
obvious a hit. Nor does it go far to 
explain why the widow Houcieaiii, a 
simple uneducated woman of peasant 
origins, when bereft of her heir, 
should leave almost rill her mil lions 
to her employees, [low far can 
private and public benefit combine 
nefore they stir die ire of the puritan? 

These great entrepreneurs were, 
almost ail, of modest origins, thunk 
caul had been an itinerant pedlar 
before he came to Paris and got u 
job; Ei nest C'ogunq, un orphan boy 
from the Saiiilongc, had been a ped- 
lar loo ami a slrcct-sUill keeper; 
Felix Potin. creator of the food mar- 
kets. was a small farmer’s sun; so 
was Emile Morin, who started ns an 
errand-hoy at the Hon Marche in 
IK5f» and became its General Mana- 
ger in ISS7. Lcjoiine himself, though 
nowhere so successful, was able to 
launch n distinguished dynasty of 
unirersituires and artists. Far more of 
this ilk did not do so well; hut those 
who survived the struggle were more 


lli.tri money i , .njbl>cr: Th«ii mor.il 
iil'Jii'iilum. went Ivy 'lid tin. 1 pci-.ori.il 
and tin- f.imihal le-dru, then piiv.it' 
v.-iililiHfils las I. '-p- line's pages slmwj 
includ'd public ii-s|<>'ii'il'ililiv"-, and 
all look a strong ml'-mst. Iiighlv 
progressive in its tunc, in tin- well, tie 
ol their employees. Ii i . a lino . i as it 
tln*y had lead tin* famous passage of 
the ( o/iimwtiM Mmiijc\tr>. where 
Marx and Engels excoriate die 
hourgL-nisie'*. destruction of older 
ties, and Imd deter mined that tlie.se 
iihisi In* re-established. I'crumal 
worth could not he resolveil in ex- 
change value only, self-interest could 
mu he die only nexus between man 
and man. the icy water ol egoijsuc.il 
calculation had to he wanned by 
other sentiments, exploitation had to 
he veiled by illusions and tempered 
bv reforms. And it Ls precisely be- 
cause they, and Iheir like succeeded 
so well, that Georges Sorel was 
driven to denounce the - to him 
misleading - social harmony of the 
/in-i/c-MiWe. 

AIJ tins can properly hy viewed as 
a rcileclii >n of sell-in l crust; tun suie- 
ly . of enlightened self-interest . Mil- 
ler, it seems to me, insists too much 
on die interest, too Little on ihe 
cnli glit cm lie nl. The lad is that the 
sin lie social imagiualion anil the 
same sense ol duty dial made llouci- 
caiit’s success ills* > made his patcrnal- 
isrn. Philanthropy - sometimes - 
pays, of course; and his wns a case in 
point. D'Avcnvl testifies dial the 
Houciciiuts’ generosity to l heir em- 
ployees had fumed into (he best kind 
of publicity for their store. But ive 
do not know how present Him 
thought of profit was in the mind uf 
this particular entrepreneur or, for 
Unit matter, in dial of his contem- 
porary, Felix Putin, when he sold off 
Ins food stocks during the hard au- 
tumn and winter of IK 70-7] at the 
prices obtaining before the German 
siege. 

In any ease, not even Professor 
Miller, nfier his years with the Bon 
Mmvhtf archives,' cun resist the ro- 
mance uf modern merchandizing. He 
certainly makes it hard for his read- 
ers to shrug it off. Mis pages witness 
that not all business barons were 
robber barons and drill , as Marx well 
knew, the most epic activities of the 
modern world involved not lance mid 
sword but dry goods. 


The battle of Whitehall 


Imperial refuge 



By Robin Buss 

AI.KC <i. HARUKF.AVI-S: 

The Culonlul Experience In French 
Fiction 

A Study of Pierre I.oti. 1* rnvsl 
Psicliari it ml Pierre Millo 
193pp. Macmillan. t!2U. 

M 333 28854 S 

Alec G. Hargreaves's title niiglit lead 
one tii expeel rather nioie Ilian an 
analysis ol the work nr three miiioi 
novelists, of whom only Pierre Loti is 
likely to be known to most readers. 
The colonial experience was an im- 
portant element in Loti's fiction, as 
m that of Ernest Psicliari and Pienc 
Mille. ami Dr I Lit greaves 's diesis is 
■an interesting one. though it might 
have been made available at less 
expense in a series nf scholarly arti- 
cles. It is. essentially, that the im- 
perialist attitudes in the work nf 
l-oli. Psiehari and. to a lesser extent . 
Mille. were damaging to their qual- 
ities as writers and In tit their novels 
reflect the ambiguous nature of the 
colonialist enterprise. 

Loti, who in fact found his most 
promising subject among Hie Breton 
fishermen of Pccheur J Mantle. wits 
attracted to the colonies by a yearn- 
ing for lush scenery and submissive 
women; Psiehari by a lust foi domi- 
nance which eventually found a more 
acceptable outlet in religious mysti- 
cism. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, the French Empire could 

P rovide Loti with tropical islands and 
sichari with enough of the Sahara 
to satisfy his ascetic learnings. Given 
the differences In their outlook and 
ambitions, It is at .first sighl surpris- 
1 ing thill l Ipf greaves , cap fuel equal 
antipathy towards both men. '. hut this 
Is explained- by the fact that their 
divergent qtbiudcs led -to un equal 


degree of contempt for the native 
inhabitants of this Empire, which 
one of Psi eh tin's diameters views as 
“ cette immense eon tree cumin c un 
pure oil il pul s'eh: litre cl hondir. 
a Her er vcnii, scion son caprice el 
conmic au ha sard dc snu bon 
plnisir". 

In com nisi. Mille seems to have 
been an engaging writer with a shaip 
eye fin the motives of the European 
colonists and a lot of sympathy fur 
those they oppressed. I far greaves 
may he taking unfair ml van rage of 
his own post -colonialist viewpoint in 
eonel tiding that, in the last resort. 
Mille was also guilty of complicity in 
the economic exploitation of the 
Empire. And while in human terms 
his wuik may he more attractive 
than that of Loti or Psiehari. this is 
no guarantee of its literary worth. 
Mille did however have a sense of 
irony and a capacity to enjoy the 
diversity of the colonial scene, while 
Loti and PsiehiiTi birth suffered from 
an inability to relate fully to others 
which narrowed their view of it and 
led Loti to treat women as objects 
and Psiehari to seek the highly struc- 
tured social environment of die 
Army ami the Church. For them, the 
colonies seemed to offer n refuge, 
but the escape proved illusorv: their 
ci don in l experience wns sadly res- 
tricted hy the personal inadequacies 
they. Imd exported from Metropolitan 
France, 

Julian Shuck burgh's The Second 
Bedside Book 1255pp. Windward. 
£7.95. 0 7112 0207 9), a new anthol- 
ogy of prose and verse extracts, has 
recently been published. Living Brit- 
ish writers predominate, with exam- 
ples of the work of Kenneth Clark, 
Clive James, John Fowles, Iris Mur- 
doch, Fay Weldon, Martin Amis and 
John Lc Carr£. There are also poems 
by Charlotte Mew and letters by 
1 Evelyn- Waugh. 


By C. M. Wood ho use 

K r.NiM'. 1 1 1 VOrijWt; tCdlliiri: 

The Diaries of Sir Kuliuil llruce 
Lockhart 

Volume H 1‘j.to— l'jfo 
Nljrinn. Macmillan. till. 

U 3m In-Mii 7 


The seo uni volume uf Bruce Lock- 
liar t’s Diaries covers the years liotn 
19.19 |.) I9i»5, though | nr the Iasi 
three years only a few letters sur- 
vive. Ihe diaries consist mainly ol 
high-level gossip: always entertain- 
ing. sometimes revealing, usually 
secondhand. It is not his fault (hat 
many of his anecdotes are not new. 
‘Iliey were ccjuriily new when lie 
wiote them down, hut most of them 
have been endlessly ictold in the 
past thirty or fully years. Occasional- 
ly lie gives au early version ol a 
familiar story, which is presumably 
more authentic though less hm nn- 
i 'iitn than tile established version. 

This is particularly true of (he 
immy items from the Chin chill 
canon. WavcU's famous comment, in 
response in Churchill's criticism ol 
his low casualties. Mini a big "huleh- 
ei’s hill" was not a good criterion n| 
a general's success, turns nut to have 
referred less graphically to a “cemet- 
ery hill". But one cannot he sure, fot 
all Lockhart's stories involving Chur- 
chill nre reported from others. So fat 
us the evidence of the diaries goes, 
Lockhart seems never to have met 
Churchill face to face during (he 
Second Work! War. In (his volume 
he records only one occasion when 
he was even in Ihe same room ns 
Churchill, and that was on election 
day in 1935. Nevertheless Churchill 
is without rival the central figure at 
the book. So vivid is Lockhart's 
characterization of Churchill at war 
Hint it is curious to notice how it is 
built up: from conversations with 
Eden, Beaverbrook, Bracken and a 
few others, but never from personal 
observation. 

Lockhart's sources are first-class, 
of course, but his reliance on them 
shows that he was not at the very 
centre of things, though occupying 
un important place on tne periphery. 
His wartime appointment, following 
years of unconventional diplomacy, 
banking, journalism, and one or two 
other mis-hits, was as Director- 
General of the 1’nljtical Warfare 
Executive. Its importance was con- 
firmed by n knighthood on his 
appointment. It brought him into 
contact with senior Cabinet Ministers 
and Service chiefs, hut not with (he 
central direction of the war. To per- 
form his functions in propaganda he 
needed to know much but not every- 
thing: the date of D-day in 19*14, for 
example, but not the secrets of Enig- 
ma or the atomic bomb. He was 
perhaps disappointed to find himself 
the head of u peripheral department 
rather than among Churchill's inti- 
mates. After all, twenty years earlier 
as a young man he' had been 
appointed personally by Llovd 
George as the first British official 
representative to the Bolsheviks. 
More than once he chides himself in 
his diaries for accepting the thankless 
post of directing PWE. 

Political warfare is a great mys- 
tery. which is how Lockhart's diaries 
leave il. Without Kenneth Young’s 
valuable introduction find helpful 
footnotes, it would be hard to de- 
duce what exactly Lockhart was 
doing. Although he was conscien- 
tious, energetic, and tactful in hand- 
ling his team of brilliant but erratic 
experts, propaganda seems to have 
had less than an irresistible appeal 
for him. He was well aware that it 
was no substitute for military victory, 
and that it could achieve little until 
we were already winning .the war. 
There is less in his diaries about 
political warfare between Britain and 
Germany than between government 
departments in Whitehall, and even 
between allies; and there is less also 
about these than about the person- 
alities involved. Like the great 
nineteenth -cent urv diarists. Lockhart 
was mainly interested in social and 
political gossip. Considering Ihe 
diaries as literature, this is not a 
reproach, for he had a splendid 


i.-luqii*.-iu e ill dcim miring stupidity 
ami cli.uupi*iniiig liK friends; and his 
Ifiends were e.V'vIleiil sources u] 
gn.ssip. 

There w,is a wartime juke aboil! a 
man w. liking down Whitehall who 
asked which side the War Office was 
mi. "Ours. I hope”, was the jeply. 
Many giivenimeiil departments 
would have replied less optimistically 
about each other, and Lockhart's 
was no exception. He found hi nisei I 
regularly at loggerheads with the 
Ministry of Information, the BBC, 
the Special Operations Executive (a 
"bogus, irresponsible, corrupt show’’, 
which ought to he disbancicd). and 
oven occasionally with the Foreign 
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Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart 


Office, his own former department. 
He had less trouble with tne Chiefs 
of Staff, because he had senior 
liaison officers of high ability. But in 
1940 he wrote gloomily that “the 


battle of Whitehall is far more 
important to civil servants than the 
buttle of Britain". Three years later 
he found that much (he same was 
true of the Americans, though in 
every case there were a few 
admirable exceptions. 

All these fends were conducted in 
terms of personalities as much as 
policies, and the personality sketches 
are hy far the most interesting fea- 
ture of the diaries. Telling portraits 
of the bureaucrats are built up from 
innumerable daily contacts, with the 
inevitable tendency of such impres- 
sions to produce occasional contra- 
dictions. As a renegade bureaucrat 
himself Lockhart was better qualified 
to assess them than he was to assess 
the generals. He had little respect 
for Montgomery, because he failed 
to conduct himself as n gentleman. 
He also recorded a deplorable judg- 
ment on Slim, who “has little perso- 
nality and looks a little common". 
He dismissed Wavell ns merely 
"lucky" -in retrospect, a strange ver- 
dict. But he quickly saw the high 
quality of the Americans, 
particularly Eisenhower and Bedell 
Smith. About half his judgments 
stand up fairly well after nearly forty 
years, and those that do not nre at 
least interesting as contemporary 
impressions. 

But it is with the politicians, and 
especially the most unconventional 


of them, that Lockhart's jottings are 
most successful. Apart from Chur- 
chill, the dominant ligures arc Eden. 


Beaverbrook and Bracken, with all 
of whom he Imd very frequent con- 
tact, To students of the war years, 
(he talents and eccentricities of 
Beaverbrook and Bracken arc suffi- 
ciently well known. Lockhart fills in 
the familiar outlines with authentic 
and often hilarious detail. But Eden, 
in spite of rising higher than either 
of them, remains a mystery. Lock- 
hart’s observations of his chHrm and 
courage, his weakness and indeci- 
sion, do not disperse the mystery, 
but they help to reconcile the contra- 
dictions. Il becomes easier to under- 
stand Eden’s tragedy of 1956. which 
Lockhart in a sense foreshadows. 
When that tragedy came. Lockhart 
made no reference to it: in a letter 


to his son, lie confined his cnmnicnu 
to Ihe simultaneous tragedy " nj 
Budapest. 

There is one cither leading noliu 
cian about whom Lockhart's fn rvr . 
sight was even mure exact. Bcchuv 
of his earlier service in Russia and 
Czechoslovakia, he had become inti- 
mate with the Czech leaders, cw. 
cinlly Bcnc< and the younger 
Mnsuryk. He broadcast regularly m 
both Czech and Russian. Fur a time 
lie was the British represcniaihe 
with the Czech provisional govern- 
ment in exile, and he could hau 
become, if he had wished, the fmt 
postwar Ambassador in Prague. Ik- 
had a special affection Tor the 
tale ii ted and mercurial Jan Mosaryk 
Not long after the war, he forecast 
(hat M usury k would commit suicide 
when conditions in Prague became 
i nlole i able, as he was sure they 
would. Masaryk did so (unless, iimu- 
doubtfully, lie was murdered) in 
March l‘MK. 

Lockhait's broader prognostic;! 
lions about Central Europe were nm 
always so accurate. No expert's cut 
can he. But his errors of judgment 
often rcllect merely what he veu 
being told by officials at the Foreign 
Office. The pity is that he so seldom 
makes his own comments on them, 
so that they easily pass for view; 
which lie accepted himself. Unfair 


which lie accepted himself. Unfaii 
though it is to criticize his judgment 
on the hasis of high-level gossip ami 


criterion, tor lie never wrote any 
work of substance on international 

P olitics. This was not in his nature, 
le had brilliant talents, bat he dis- 
persed them too widely. His ranee 
also was limited, extending little 
beyond Central Europe (apart from 
a youthful foray into Malaya): and 
his conception of the forces which 
determined events was even more 
limited, being confined tu the per- 
son alii ies of the great men among 
whom lie moved. 

A characteristic generalization ot 
his view of history is that “in hie 
events destiny is just another word 
for luck". Me makes this statement 
with reference to an American diplo- 
mat, Joe Davies, who had been m 
Russia with him at the time of the 
Revolution, and had a more success- 
ful subsequent career. There are few 
such revelations of Lockhart's per- 
sonal feelings. About once a year he 
indulged in a bout of pessimistic 
introspection, lamenting nis life ol 
dissipation, financial extravagance, 
excessive drinking, dependence on 
sleeping drugs, and wnat he callefl 
(quite inaccurately, according to his 
editor) “whoring". Once towards (lie 
end of his life he speculated ironical- 
ly on religion (having been suixes- 
sively a Presbyterian, an Anglican- 
and a somewhat irregular Catholic) 
That is about the limit O' "is 
self-scrutiny, at least in those 
of his diary which Kenneth Young 
has chosen for publication. 

Did Lockhart intend his diary *° 
be published? Probably he did, for in 
1945 he spent several months on tne 
“annotation und cross-indexing w 
his war diaries. No man so ext rover 
as Lockhart would have done w 
purely for his own benefit. Nor couJfl 
it have been a mere self- indulgence 
lo keep a diary going for nearly nan 
a century. He must have been awan- 
that much of his record was super- 
ficial and short-lived, but there ar 
occasional passages which have bom 
literary ana historical merit: tor ex- 
ample, the account of the night oe; 
fore D-Day in Whitehall; or uj 
three distinct and irreconcilane 
accounts which he heard wirnm 
few days (from Beaverbrook, LnpF» 
and Eden) of the composition o 
Churchill's broadcast on tne day Hi - 
ler invaded the Soviet Union. 

Both volumes of Lockhart's diarie* 
contain a picture of n vanished age- 
Lockhart himself was well aware tna 
he had outlived his age. But it ***■ 
an aac worth living through, and a®- 
worth recording, even in the nw 
ephemeral form. 
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The Demonic Pact 
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ScholaiJv interest in the persecution 
of witches is keen, and it is easy to 
u-c whv. Il consummates a fashion- 
able union between history und 
‘anihn>pi 4' u is il discrete aspect 
,,f ihe study of crime in general in 
early modern Europe - another 
lash'ionahle subject, but one which il 
k difficult to handle us a whole - 
mill in its general attitude of irration- 
al malignity as well as some of its 
nu-t hulls and symptoms (torture by 
induced insomnia, for instance, and 
•vulimlaiy" trial confessions), the 
•utti- witchcraft pogrom foreshadows 
some of the more distressing prac- 
lices of our own age. In fact, some 
of the best work on witch beliefs was 
ikmc by Norman Cohn, as head of 
ihe niiw-defunet Columbus Centre 
(oi the Comparative Study of the 
Dynamics of Persecution and Exter- 
mination, ai Sussex University. 

But we can make no great sense of 
the matter as a European phenom- 
enon. despite the assistance of 
lociolri^ists nml anthropologists, 
which is why Hugh Trevor-Roper's 
synthesis of current learning, pub- 
lished in t%7, has not been re- 
placed. The dominance of Catholic- 
ism or Protestantism, the level of 
education, the standard of living of 
the masses, their restlessness or 
quiescence, seems to have Imd little 
influence on the incidence or persist- 
ence of witchcraft persecution except 
in limited areas, and it is dificttll to 
see any overall pattern. 

Resignedly, scholars have con- 
cluded that such a pattern is un- 
uUunatfe in (he present Mute of our 
knowledge, and they have (timed in- 
stead io detailed studies of individual 
regions or countries, uf which Christ- 
ina Lnrner'st is the latest. Enemies nf 
is a model uf its kind, in that 
while it brings the study nf the sub- 
ject in its Scottish environment to a 
new level of definition, it also puts 
forward theories anil poses questions 
which are of general application. 

Ihe Scottish witch-hunt was one of 
the most intensive in Europe, given 
(he small population involved, nnd 
even then ii was heavily concen- 
trated on the eastern Lowlands. The 
Witchcraft Act of 1563 made it u 
capital offence not only to be a witch 
hut knowingly to consult one. and an 
Order in Council of 1597 plnced the 
investigation and prosecution of such 
offences in the hands of Privy Coun- 
cil commissions, usually noting on 
information provided by the ever- 


Wiitchful Kirk Session m every par- 
ish. Cases continued into the eight- 
eenth century, much later than in 
England, and the act was repealed 
tin I il 1735. 

On the otlu-r hand, as Mrs Lamer 
points out. the language uf the act of 
1563 was almost as sceptical as that 
of the act which repealed il. speak- 
ing as it did of “vain superstition." 
nr “heavy and abominable supersti- 
tion". ami before the end of the 
seventeenth centuiy the more en- 
lightened judges, notably Judge- 
Advueaie Mackenzie, were trying to 
damp down the net seat linn, as in 
England. One of tne most interesting 
chapters of this book deals with the 
defence against charges of witchcraft, 
which was often successful - mure 
often, stirclv, than was usual else- 
where, even in England? Thcie is 
even one instance of it witch putting 
a Kirk Session to rout: “In regard 
the aforesaid Elsnetli MacTaylof. 
alleged to be employed to perform 
Ihe charm, is notoriously known to 
he most intractable, incapable and 
infamous and irreclaimable the Ses- 
sion waives troubling themselves 
with her". 

Mrs Lumet has already partici- 
pated in an SSRC pinjcct on this 
subject, which produced .-l Source 
Book of Scottish Witchcraft (1977), 
and though she issues many disclaim- 
ers. prompted hy the patchy nature 
uf her evidence and its resist mice to 
statistical analysis, her factual 
account of the witch hunt, contained 
in the central section uf the present 
book (chapters 5- ID), must be re- 
garded as definitive, and it would 
only be criticized - though l doubt if 
criticism is called for - by that select 
baud of souls who are at once ex- 
perts oil Scottish history mid on law 
enforcement in early modern 
Europe. Of more general interest is 
her attempt lo relate her information 
to that available for other Eiuopcan 
countries, and also to place it in the 
general framework of Sorts society 
in the seventeenth century. 

The Scots standard of living in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was not far aNive the subsistence 
level, hut there is no evidence that 
witchcraft was a reaction against eco- 
nomic privation, or an attempt to 
divert attention from it, nor was the 
persecution of witches aimed nt con- 
trolling unrest amongst (he working 
classes. Scotland, in luct, was one of 
the most lightly disciplined of early 
modern societies, despite the spec- 
tacular and endemic disorder among 
the high nobility. In common witn 
most sixteenth-century ecclesiastical 
regimes, the Calvinist Church of 
Scotland fated the task of christianiz- 
ing and assimilating a largely godless 
lower class, and it approached this 
task with an efficiency and a degree 


By J. P. Kenyon 

of coordination between Church and 
State, which was unusual in coulcm- 
pirtarv Em ope. There was no stn.lt 
thing as an ab.se n lee clergy, and 
magistrates, ministers and lay elders 
cooperated heartily in it programme 
which was as nuieh .social as reli- 
gious, and which met with a high 
decree of success. But in su well 
ordered it Christian commonwealth 
the place and timctioii of witchcraft 
is more, nut less difficult to assess. 

On one plane witchcraft was 
merely socially deviant behaviour 
with religious overtone!*, indict akin 
to prutane cursing ami swearing. On 
number plane, however, through the 
Demonic Fact, the witch became 
that unusual and horrific thing, a 
direct ami avowed enemy of thul. 
The strange thing is. the spiriliiali/n- 
tioii of the Sorts Devil. As Mis l .in- 
ner points out. in some ways it is 
easier to visualize absolute evil than 
absolute good, though it is true dial 
in human parlance “absolute evil" 
is usually no such thing, but 
“simply the in wise of modest social 
goods' 1 . But in spiritual terms it is 
easier, since such terms are essential- 
ly unreal unway, to picture a perfect 
("loci than a perfect Devil, The re- 
wards the Sc**K Devil promised his 
disciples were no Faustian dreams of 
world domination, no orgies of un- 
bridled lust or fantasy baiKiiicts. but 
a modest betterment wlticli reflects 
the humble aspirations of a peasant 
economy: "You shall never want" is 
a common formula. In fact, Mrs Lar- 
ner points out that “the Demonic 
Pact initiated a standard feudal rela- 
tionship*'. with limited economic be- 
nefits the reward for faithful service. 
Wlmi that service was to be is not 
entirely clear, but according to most 
preachers the Devil’s main line of 
attack was the undermining of belief 
and the inducement of spiritual i 
sloth; just those measures best calcn- | 
latetl to frustrate the Kirk's drive fnr 
a godly and educated coubumily. In 
Scotland there was little emphasis on 
the carnal aspects of witchcraft, for- 
nication with the Devil, levitation, 
the cannibalization of infants, and so 
on. Here (lie very intolerance of the 
church authorities tuny have had a 
levelling effect on sin; fornication 
was fornication, whether it was with 
the Devil or with your next-dooi 
neighbour: yet the Demonic Pact 
gained in spiritual weight because it 
was an obvious antithesis to God's 
Covenant with his Elect, which was 
the main plank of Culvinist theology. 

But it is still difficult, ill Scotland 
as elsewhere, to sec why witchcraft 
should be dominated by females in 
nn age when few other things were. 
Mrs Lamer rejects the easy answer 
that “witch-hunting" was’ merely 
“womcn-hunting", or that il was con- 
nected with the lowly soeinl position 


>>r pcLiihai vnlni-rabilitv ut the 
female *-e\. She concludes that it 
wsin “I email.- related" rather than 
"k male-directed" (though lo me this 
is not as enlightening as it is in- 
tended tu be), mid she reminds us uf 
the lowly a i id even suspect place 
occupied by women in JUulaco- 
I'aulmc theology; their susceptibility 
to the Evil One ever since Eden, 
their limitless sexual capacity, their 
nul nml capacity for malignancy, 
especially in menstruation, and so 
on. | must admit that I am not 
entirely satisfied with these argu- 
ments,' or any otheis which sociolog- 
ists have put loiWitrd on this point. 
She points out that “Hie Mcicoivpc 
of the witch is the minor opposite of 
tile stereotype of the saint", which in 
the Middle Ages was piedmniunntly 
male. I'l-i I mps the fact (hat flic Devil 
was always male ft hough I know 
suivuhi weic sent lo lesl male 
Saints), needs to be brought into the 
discussion, ton. 

[t is not clear, either, whether 
witch beliefs welled up from below, 
or were imposed from above, or 
both. What does .teem evident after 
reading this book is that the ultimate 
purpose of witchcraft in Scotland, its 
place in the Divine I 'I an. was to test 
or "prove" the dominant pulitico- 
reiigiotis establishment, which was 
otheiwise un troubled hy the heresies 
wlticli beset the medieval church. 
There was even :t disposition to 
glamorize witelicratt, as “the highest 
net of ic he 1 1 ion against the God of 
heaven and earth ", which is a 
grotesque uppcllation for the puny 
acts of black magic of which most 
witches were accused. (liicideiUnlly. 
I do not count Arminianism as a 
heresy, though in some Calvinist 
countries it was treated as nnc. 


Bracteates, brooches and buckles 


By D. M. Wilson 

VERA 1. EVISON (Editor): 

Anglos, Saxons, nnd Jutes 
tssnys presented to J. N. L. Myres 

j~4) , P- _ Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £20. 
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Nowell Myres is well worth celebrat- 
mg- restschrificn are a hideous in- 
ventirin, hut if anyone deserves such 
a present it is this doyen of Anglo- 
anxon scholars. The subject of the 
' 00k ls one dear to his heart and he, 
m? re an y°ne. has illuminated 
no early Anglo-Saxon settlers of Eng- 
land for nearly fifty years. 

Much of Myres's work 1ms been 
concerned with fifth and sixth- 
nnt re * al * ons between England, 
it?. * r Continent and it is fitting 
ii , i r,ve Papers deal with such prob- 
r C ( ' m - or mnterial related to them. 
h ;f? s . Neuman writing about Jutish 
thw’ij n DtmnHr k and England in 
tv!i,i I™” lron A & e . makes u rather 
1 J 01 nipt (marred by infelicities 


in the English) to relate a detail of 
Danish burial rite to England which 
is interesting but not, so far, con- 
vincing. Egtl Bakka writes about 
bracteates (largely a chronological 
study) and disappointingly stops 
short of discussing the method of 
inanufHClure of these objects, which, 
in view of the work of Arrhenius on 
bracteates and Jansson on Viking 
Age oval brooches, seems to ignore 
a major question raised at the begin- 
ning of the essay: did the bracteates 
come by way of trade? Peter Schmid 
writes an essav on pottery typology 
in the North Sea coastal area which 
will surely delight Dr Myres, whose 
speciality this is. The doyen of Ger- 
man Sachsenfonchimg, Albert Gcn- 
rich, writes on a grave from Liebc- 
nau, which throws light on some 
details of belt-buckles in the Lower 
Suxon region. Hans Jurgen Hassle r 
completes the German roll-call with 
an article on inlaid metalwork from 
Lower Saxony. 

Catherine Hills, with a fascinating 
survey of zooinnrphic combs of the 
fifth century, introduces the English 
contributors. Vera 1. Evjson, whu 
edits the volume, writes on distribu- 


Wi_‘K- cm mi lies which persecuted lor 
lhei4oytt.il deviation - ill fldlluml. 
Amiinistnism: in Fiance. Jansenism - 
less disposed to witchcraft persecu- 
tion - . 1 ). 

As Mrs I .at tier "bseivcs, there was 
n*> witchcraft as such in the Highland 
region at any lime, and none in 
Scut land before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The crime was first defined 
when Protest ant ism established a 
direct lelalionship between the indi- 
vidual mid God: given free will, such 
a relationship could t lien be transfer- 
red tu lire Devil. Similarly, persec- 
ution began to wane mice the links 
between Chinch and State were sev- 
er Oil and the concept of an identity 
of interest between them withered 
away. Once the State no longer 
needed the .support ol the Church it 
ceased lo he iniciested in. or believe 
in. witches. 

[ do wonder if sell* dais are justi- 
fied in seeing this as a “central prob- 
lem" in early modern Euro lie, 
though il is cetlainly a fashionable 
one. Did contemporaries see it as 
such, except in restricted areas ami 
for limited periods? As Mrs Lamer 
bersc It remarks, for Hie hisit triad 
There sire linear cords binding pre- 
sent beliefs to those of the past", 
and 'Those beliefs wlticli haw been 
least tenacious ate singled out hy the 
enmmentutur as requiring special 
attention". Tlii* is u scholarly, subtle 
ami discriminating book Mrs Lar- 
ncr's training as a sociologist has lent 
Iter intellectual strength without im- 
posing too great nn impediment on 
Iter powers of communication. But 
what it teaches us about Calvinism, 
in one of the few nations in which it 
captured the established church, is at 
least as interesting as wlial it tenches 
us about witchcraft. 


lion maps, skating with great skill 
over very thin ice. Leslie Alcock 
produces a singularly |ood chapter 
on Anglian graves in Bcmicia, 
attended by certain waspish remarks; 
and a group of East Anglian scho- 
lars, headed by Barbara Green (one 
of Myres's most faithful collabor- 
ators) continues the snga of the 
Illington/Lackford pottery workshop 
with a useful catalogue of the sites. 
David Brown writes on swastika pat- 
terns and, finally, John Hurst makes 
a surprise appearance with a fasci- 
nating summary of the continuity of 
settlement at Wharram in Yorkshire, 
showing the ebb and flow of a com- 
munity's living pattern In one area 
from the Roman period (and even 
earlier) to the Middle Ages. 

Without being unkind lo either the 
scholar celebrated or to the learned 
contributors to this volume, one 
must regret that the net of friendship 
was not cast wider. This book re- 
flects (save in one or two cases) an 
esoteric, not to say narrowly special- 
ist, view of our origins which could 
have been broadened with greater 
honour to a scholar whom all 
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Puzzling it out 


By E. S. Turner 

LINDA MANNAS: 

The Jigsaw Dunk 
(boxed, with two puzzles) 

%pp. Hutchinson. 18.95 
0 U9 145541 3 

Surely the jigsaw puzzle must be 
very old? Surely it wus invented by 
the" Chinese, inspired by the labours 
uf reassembling shattered vases? Nm 
so. apparently. Perhaps the nearest 
the Chinese got to the jigsaw was the 
toy called the tangram, a square cut 
into seven pieces capable ol forming 
stores of fanciful figures. 

According to Linda Hannas, the 


jigsaw puzzle is an English invention. 
The likely originator was described 
in a London trade directory of 1763 


as “Spilsbury, John. Engraver and 
Map Dissector in Wood, m order to 
facilitate the Teaching of Geography. 
Russeli-cnurt, Drury Lane". 


Spilsbury. cutting by hand in 
mahogany, dissected his maps along 
the national boundaries. A smart 


assembling of it was thought to stif- 
fen the fibre. Mrs Hannas quotes 
Richard Luveil Edgeworth (father >*f 
Maria) wlm contended in 17W in his 
Practical Education that a boy's char- 
acter could he assessed by Ins 
method of putting puzzles together. 
Much to he commended was ihc 
“wary youth" who, refraining from 
the hil-or-iniss approach, ■■cautiously 
examines with his eye the whole out- 
line before his hand begins to move 
and, having exact I v compared the 
two indentures, joins them. He is 
slow hut sure and wins the day." The 
erratic Edge worth had plenty of time 
to study juvenile attitudes, since he 
educated ' twcnty-lwo children at 
home. 

It was a It mg' time before dissec- 
tors could bring themselves to use 
cheerful pictures without a message. 
One difficulty was that sueli puzzles 
were proscribed on Sundays, thuugh 
biblical and moral dissections were 
allowed. However, the puzzles were 
gradually becoming an adult obses- 
sion. In her journal the young 
Queen Victoria describes an evening 
spent nutting together pictures with 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Conyng- 


child would soon find where to put 
the Two Sicilies, the Desert of Bar- 
bary, Negroland and the Hyperho- 
rean Mountains (also Poland, when? 
ever Poland happened to exist). A 
"prodigiously stupid” child, like the 
one encountered in Mansfield Park, 
might inspire the protest: “Dear 
Mama, only think, my cousin cannot 
put (he map of Europe together." 

It is nd surprise to find that the 
jigsaw puzzle, in its first form, was 
educational. Anyone familiar with 
the table games of those days will 
know that indoor recreation was in- 
separable from didacticism and mor- 
al uplift. Taking turns to spin n 
teetotum, children won points for 
visiting the sick, instructing the 
ignorant and showing resignation, . 
but lost them Tor peevishness, desire 
to be praised and tepidity. In “The 
Game of Human Life”, marketed by 
John Wallis, the Romance Writer 
and the Salyrist fell by the wayside 
while Tragic Author won through to 
the place of Immortal Man. 

This same John Wallis also made 
jigsaw puzzles (indeed, he liked In 
give the impression that he had in- 
vented them) and a fine example of 
his work, “The Hill of Science: An 
Allegory", appears in (his book. It 
shows idle children frolicking outside 
the Gale of Language, which gives 
on to Ihe Path of Virtue leading to 
the Temple ofi Truth. On the wny 
the pilgrim passes Confused Murmur 
(a rabble arguing). Self-Complacency 
Haranguing the Multitude ' (a boy 
holding forth from n rubbish heap). 
Pleasure and her Train, and the omi- 
nous Mansions of Appetite and Pas- 
sion. ' 

Not only did every reconstructed 
picture point a moral, bur the mere 


ham - "the pleasantest, gayest 
evening I have passed for some time. 

I sat up until w past 11.’* 

In Britain, curly this century, the 
jigsaw became “one of the wildest 
crazes in the hislorv of puzzling”. 
Behind it was the firm of Raphael 
Tuck, which derived unexplained 
advantage from having Sir Arthur 
Conan Dovle on the board. Later 
Frederick Wurne joined in. switching 
staff into the jigsaw department from 
the publishing side, which was tem- 
porarily in the doldrums. Mass pro- 
duction of- puzzles had been ren- 
dered easier by the use of cutting 
dies, plywood and the new chromo- 
lithography (America introduced 
cardboard puzzles in the mid- 
nineteenth century). Among the 
Tuck best sellers were picture-puzzle 
postcards, sealed in a folder with 
performed edges' At the expensive 
end of the market was a 1 .250-piece 
puzzle, issued in 1914. showing a full 
chamber of the House of Lords, a* 
magnificent picture reproduced in 
this book. 

The craze survived the 1 9 1 4- IS 
war (jigsaws were thought by some 
to be useful therapy for the shell- 
shocked) and earned n new impetus 
when the railway companies. notRbly 
the Great Western, issued puzzles to 
passengers. A Daily Mail reporter 
described Pullman cars with partly 
completed puzzles labelled “Do not 
touch" all along the train. It is hard 
to credit that London Underground 
once had a by-law saying: “The 
booking clerk may stop issuing puz- 
zles for nnv train if this is necessary 
to avoid delaying the train.*' Were 
there once tables in Underground 
coaches? 

The 1920s also saw the arrival of a 
new form of whodunit:- Harrap’s Jig- 


saw Mysterv Series, with the demure- 
iiicni contained in ft lj*li-pkiar puzzle 
housed in a slot at ihe back. These 
volumes must have been the bane of 
reviewers and the despair uf libra- 
rians. 

Ii is always (well, nearly always) a 
pleasure to he led down a historical 
byway by a well-primed specialist. 
Mrs I huinas is obviously at home 
with her subject; it was she who in 
I yog inspired an exhibition of jigsaws 
in the London Museum. Who but 
she would have plucked from obli- 
vion Daniel Wheeler, a Quaker con- 
vinced (hat God wished him to leave 
his English farm, but not knowing 
where the call would lead him “until 
one day his eye Tell on the pieces of 
his children's dissected map. Seeing 
Si Petersburg lying apart from the 
rest lie suddenly had the feeling that 
God was calling him to Russia"? 
Obediently lie set off ami drained 
three thousand acres of swamp for 
the Czar. There is a monument to 
him at Leningrad, “though not to the 
puzzle which sent him there". Was 
anyone ever inspired to do great 
works by a chance crossword clue? 
What tangible good will ever come 
from the Rubik Cube? 

There is little to query in Mrs 
Hannas's short, straightforward text. 
Not all will agree with her when she 
says that in the day of the Grand 
Tour “a man’s social status could be 
measured by his knowledge of 
geography". In her view the fascina- 
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lion of the jigsaw “has something to 
do with the timeless dream of creal- r 
ing order from chaos". Today, she 
assures us, there are enlightened pa- 
rents who. like Richard Edgeworth, 
take their children's jigsaws very 5 
seriously, “secure in the knowledge , 
that puzzles teach tiny children spa- 1 
lull co-ordination, judgment and 
observation, among other valuable t 
skills". Psychologists, uf course, long 
ago latched on to (he jigsaw puzzle ' 
and are reluctant to let go. The book l 
mentions an American jigsaw called (] 
"Your Secret Self", composed of - 
eight different colours, the final 
arrangement .of which is supposed to \ 
be n guide to Ihe puzzlers mental , 
stability. j. 

The Jigsaw Book, in a large for- < 
mat. is richly and fascinatingly illus- < 
(rated, with many plates in colour r 
(incidentally, what a godsend the ( 
continuing craze must be to certain i 
popular artists, whose jigsaw rights ; 
are probably worth more than their < 
table-mat and beer-mat rights put j 
together!). To wish for more. literary , 
references to iifpaws is probably un- 
reasonable when one is unable to j 
point to any; however, there was 
once a literary history of wallpaper - 
and after that all literary histories 
are possible. The author does not 
mention the giant (48 feet by 24 
feet) jigsaw of 9,000-odd pieces con- 
structed, according lo'77ie Guinness 
Book of Records, by the 75th Field 
Artillery Group, US Army, at Fort 
Sill. Oklahoma, an exercise 
apparently designed to prove the old 
saying that soldiers in peace are like 
chimneys in summer. She says the 
highest number of pieces in a single 
puzzle is about '40,000; presumably 
the “Festival of Britain’* puzzle 
housed, again according to Guinness, 
at Montserrat. 

The book comes boxed with tWo 
puzzles, one depicting the liner 
Queen Marv, the other Beatrix Pot- 
ter's Tom Kitten. Neither is easy to 
assemble, to put it mildly. However, 
it could have been worse: the pub- 
lishers might have chosen one of' 
these fiendish, all-white jigsaws de- 
signed. to sort, out ' the spatial co- 
ordinators from the tepid. Some 
addicts would no doubt have prefer- 
red to have : a replica Of one of the 
Duke of Windsors custom-built puz- 
zles, with pieces cut in the shape of 
his Cairn terriers.' Others again 
migh( have wished for something like 
the 1 puzzle illustrated , on page! 23, 
shbwmg a recumbent niide girl, at 
work oh a jigsaw, ; about to fit the 
; last, piece dr. (wd tb a vital area of 
‘ Michelangelo’s '-. DaVid, ■ No dpubt 
; there are ritcier puzzles thgn that to 
• be had. John Spilsbury and ; John 
1 Wallis did not- know, what they were 
7 starling. 


This manichaean moment is one of over 170 cartoons from Clmais 
Mensch bleibt Mensch (Munich: Deutscher Taschenbach. DM 7.80. 
3 423 01709 0), originally published in 1970 as L'Homme by Albin 
Michel, Paris. The french cartoonist Chaval fi’iwi Francis Le Louarn), 
who was born in 1915 in Bordeaux, abandoned his youthful ambition to 
become a cardinal in favour of exhibiting his esprit noir on topics both 
sacred and profane in papers such as Paris Match, Le Figaro and Punch until 
his death in 1968. 


The ad-man cometh 


By Victoria Giendinning 

POSY SIMMONDS: 

True Love 

Unnumbered pages. Capo. £4.95. 

0 224 01895 7 


You can't feel equally fond of all 
your friends nor be all things to all 
men. True Love, which concentrates 
on the amatory vicissitudes of 
Stanhope Wright, Creative Director 
of Beazeley and Buffin Advertising, 
may disappoint those who are more 


things to any man except George; in 
this oook she is seen briefly weeping, 
during the avant-garde movie he has 
dragged her to, at the thought ol tost 


amused by the problems of George 
Weber, Senior Lecturer in Liberal 
Studies at the Poly. (But then Posy 
Simmonds's last book of cartoons 
was called Mrs Weber's Diary, so it 
was time to give the Stanhope 
Wrights an innings.) There will also 
be some people wno do not even 
know who George and Stanhope are. 
Those people do not read the Guar- 
dian, in which these characters 
drawn in line and words by Posy 
Simmonds, appear weekly. 

The English gentleman used to 
read 77ie Times at breakfast, while 
his wife flicked through the Daily 
Express. Later in their day they 
would swap. They both liked Osbert 
Lancaster's Lady LiUlehampton car- 
toons because she and her husband 
were so like most of the people they 
knew. Nowadays the English gentle- 
man still reads The Times, but the 
second paper in the household is 
more likely to be the Daily Mail. 
But the point is that the people the 
Littlehamptons ' resembled - word not 
. only the up-market sections of the 
Express readership in general but the 
‘ individual readers themselves. Only 
no one acknowledges that kind of 
| Identification head on. 

Posy Simmonds’s strip-cartoon' 
characters are. Similarly tailored for 
Guardian readers, the jokes neatly 
divided between the high-minded 
old-styled Guardianltes - the Webers 
r and the more worldly wine-bar 
types epitomized by the Wrights, 
f Whichever way you look at It, .Guar- 
i diait readers are delighted to laugh 
a at ihemseWes, even though they may 
, distance the fact by laughing at peo- 
l pie who are just like people-they- 
e Know. Wendy Weber, George's wire, 
if is the most sympathetic of these, 
it comic creations:' lank-haired, bes- 
o ■ pectacled mother of six, so weighed 
n down with whole food arid .good 
e' faith ;that her face has grown as Jong 
-'as -ft' boot,' she has. never been , all 


Not so the dreadful Stanhope. At 
the office party his leers cause spoil) 
Janice, the secretary, to fall in lo« 
with him: her subsequent fantasies 
are drawn in the style of tree- 
romance teenage comics. But 
Stanhope himself is after the astrin- 
gent Victoria Medlicott, a member 
of his Crcntive Department; his fan- 
tasies nre elegantly visualized in the 
style of eighteenth-century French 
pastoral. Stanhope’s second wfc, 
Trisli, who believes in Open Mar- 
riage and calmly waits up Tor him - 
working on her translation of an art- 
catalogue from the German - is very 
understanding. Or is she? 

The denouement involves the 
shooting of a soup commercial jj 
Stanhope's country cottage, a mock 
of sheep, and a Stilton cheese. H 
doesn’t matter. The best of the book 
is in the detail, often in the drawings 
themselves, such as the crump e“ 
panty-hose wrappings in Janice m 

under the duvet beside Trisfi you ca 
see the title of the book he bfts 
brought to bed with him ^ 
Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold. Some im« 
the humour . is nicely subtle-. 
Stanhope, on his way to an asjSJ 
tion with the demanding and creat 
Vicky, wonders whether or n° k 
remove the child-seat from the 
of his car; Not because IlfV 
use the back seat (pastoral conve 
tion would not allow that) p u ‘. 
cause of the cosy domestic imp! 
lions. Loyally, he leaves it in P» 
Sometimes there is a nursery surr 
ism, as when Janice, fantasizing 

■ out rescuing Stanhope from the 
zied flock of sheen, produces! 
dream the one thing that w II P“ 
them to flight, and "a pungent sm« 

, of MINT SAUCE wafts over n 
angry sheep, stirring in’ thc “\[|j 0I1 
terrible race memory Pf a m 
Sundays . . .... 

i The opening line of the. store s 
' is a few days before Christmas ■ 

■ staff of the advertising . 

■ singing carols to the boss- B op 
. me flesh and br-nng me wue 

:. howl in horrid unison, and 

■ wind made moan". There i is { 

I wind of cynicism moaning 

1 all Posy . Simmonds’s fun, . 

i thing for, the 

I Which is, of course, the iideo. . 
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Southern kin and connections 


By Jennifer Uglow 

CAROLINE (JORDON: 

The Collected Stories or Caroline 
Gordon 

Introduced by Robert Penn Warren 
351pp. Faber. £9.75. 
fj 571 12033 4 


It is nearly twenty years since the 
publication of Old Red anti Other 
Stories (1963), and the Appearance of 
this new collected edition may intro- 
duce Caroline Gordon’s work to a 
new circle of readers. Her name is so 
frequently encountered in lists of 
“writers of the Southern Renaiss- 
ance” or bracketed with “women 
writers of the South" - Ellen Glas- 
gow, Eudora Wclty, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Flannery O'Connor - thai 
the impact of her highly individual 


talent may come as a shock, espe- 
cially as her qualities are, perhaps, 
more clearly demonstrated in these 
taut, dramatic, densely symbolic 
stories than in the more discursive 
novels. 

This volume contains twenty-three 
stories, written chiefly between 1930 
and 1954. Almost all are set on the 
Kentucky-Tennessee borders where 
Caroline Gordon was born in 
1895, where she grew up and to 
which she has constantly returned. 
She began her career in journalism, 
meeting Allen Tate (her husband 


from 1924 to 1959) while reviewing 
the poetry of the Fugitive group for 
the Chattanooga News. She went 
with Tate to France, an experience 


also reflected in these stories, and in 
Paris acted briefly as secretary to 
Ford Madox Ford, who encouraged 
her attempts at writing with ‘ex- 
traordinary generosity”. But her 
literary career did not really begin 
until her return to the South in 1930. 
One regret about the present collec- 
tion is that it includes ner first work, 
“Summer Dust” (1929), not in its 
original form but only in the revised 
version “One Against Thebes", writ- 
ten after her conversion to Roman 
Catholicism. A comparison of the 
two would illustrate not only her 
increasing deftness and economy but 
also the way in which the enduring 
Iheme of longing for an ideal exist- 
ence, and for a correct posture to- 
wards life, becomes transmuted into 
the desire for a regenerating reli- 
gious experience. 

From the start one is aware in 
Gordon’s fiction of a decisive, direct- 
ing set of values. Indeed, her insis- 
tent conservatism seems to demand a 

E ersonal response, and although it is 
ard to resist the narrative strength 
which compels sympathy with ner 
protagonists, I confess to a deep un- 
ease at the nostalgia for past cer- 
tainties which pervades each story. 
This traditionalism embraces both a 
Faulknerian yearning for a lost rela- 
tionship with the land, and also a 
social vision, of a world where men 
•ed and women followed (although 
unhappily), and where one could 
celebrate the closeness of black and' 
white without Questioning the juxta- 
position of cabin and colonial man- 
sion: “A fine nigger, Ben ... the 
only man really that he'd ever cared ’ 
[ o take fishing with him". 

At times the individual voice does' 
echo that of the “group". The pre- 
war stories, in particular, are col- 
oured by the views of the Agrarians 
expressed in I'll Take My Stand 
(.1931), in which a defence or South- 
ern culture, is suggested by advocacy 
a return to the values of a rural 
economy In opposition to the mecha- 
nized capitalism of the North. Espe- 
cially In the stories featuring Aleck 
Maury, one senses the opposition 
n er. defined by Tate in “Tne New 
Provincialism" (1945) between a 
public conscience which looks to 


Gordon’s fiction compels notice 
purily because of the tension be- 
tween this vanishing, perhaps illus- 
ory. order and the uglier, more com- 
plicated world in which her charac- 
ters are forced to operate. The short 
stories are full of people in flight. In 
“The Captive", Jinny Wylcy is literal- 
ly on the run front the Indians, but 
equally suggestive is the flight of 
Miss Fuqua in "All Lovers Love the 
Spring", who escapes the oppression 
ol her narrow life and her mother's 
camphor-smelling room to hum for 
mushrooms - “the folks in town all 
say I’m going to poison myself - 
until she stands under the pear tree 
and watches its blossoms float “up, 
up, up into the bluest sky I’ve ever 
seen, and wished that i didn't have 
to go home”. Home, the "bosom of 
the family" is an ambiguous place, 
embodying both the security Jinny 
longs for and the clutching mediocri- 
ty and worn-out traditions of the 
South which other characters flee. 
Another Agrarian, Donald Davison, 
has remarked in describing his back- 
ground, "Like all such Southern ac- 
counts, my account begins with kin- 
folk and place associations", and in 
his affectionate introduction to these 
stories Robert Penn Warren points 
out that they are set “just before the 
breakdown of the sense of family". 
It seems appropriate that this care- 
fully arranged collection should open 
witn “The Petrified Woman”, in 
which the frigidity and despair of a 
newly married wife and husband arc 
devastatingly revealed to a young girl 
in the course of a vast reunion of all 
the “kin and connections". 

An immediate refuge from com- 
mercial ugliness and emotional 
claims is offered by the natural 
world, at once open to all yet afford- 
ing a uniquely private experience. 
Gordon captures a sense of reflective 
delight in landscape with great de- 
licacy, whether the fisherman's idyll 
on calm waters or Lucy’s pleasure in 
“The Waterfall", as she crushed a 
frond of sweet fern “and thought of 
the stream flowing secretly under the 
rock, under the dead leaves, making 


oven the pebbles glisten". The 
sportsmen, like Aleck Maury, hern 
of several of these sturies as well as 
of her second novel, engage nature 
more directly. In "Old Red", proh- 
ably the best known of the stories, 
he reviews his lifelong battle to 
escape work and family tn indulge 
his passion for fishing and hunting: 
“That look! Sooner or later you met 
it in every human eye. The thing was 
to be ready, ready to run for your 
life at a moment's notice." Like the 
wily fox he hunted on his first day in 
the field, he has become a perpetual 
outsider. Fishing and hunting repre- 
sent for Gordon a ■natural" rela- 
tionship with the land, us well as a 
challenge in which men feel them- 
selves tested to their limits. They 
also offer a kind of alternative cul- 
ture, in which race and class count 
for nothing, and where Ihe know- 
ledge of masters is passed like a gift 
across the generations. 

But Maury, like the author’s own 
father, is also a classical scholar, 
sensitive to the lure of another 
escapist culture, that afforded by the 
literary imagination. In many of the 
stories the significance or immediate 
events is pointed by reference to 
ideal worlds, to heroic and allegoric- 
al models -- in classical myth, in 
Renaissance drama, even m The 
Green Fairy Book: “But where will 
we go? asked the Little Princess. We 
will ride on this cloud, the Fairy 
Godmother said. To mv crystal 
palace in the woods." Even the des- 
olation of the civil war is penetrated 
by the common dream, summed up 
in the soldier's ballad 

And if ever 1 return it will be in the 
spring 

For to see the waters flowing, hear the 
nightingale sing. 

But. as Maury points out, the pull of 
the imaginary world, “the fatal germ, 
cacoSthes scribendV’ can lead to 
blindness rather than revelation. 
Gordon suggests this most strongly 
in her story of the ruthless shattering 
of a writer's narcissism . "Emma- 
nuelef Enimanuelc. r ' , based on an 


anecdote about Andre Gidc. Often 
she shows the desire for an ideal life 
as destructive of the real existence, in 
images as varied ns the suicide of the 
fisherman Boh Reynolds in “One 
More Time." nr the madness of the 
mother and daughter whose lives 
have been ravaged by the Civil Wur 
in “The Forest of the South". The 
symbolism reflects their dilemma; us 
Reynolds chooses a deep pool, and 
Eugenic clings to a dry muss-covercd 
fountain, so in "The Brilliant 
Leaves", a young girl seeking the 
depths of the forest to revive a fad- 
ing summer love plunges to her 
death in the ironically named Bridal 
Veil Falls. The lone may range from 
caustic to macabre hut the dominant 
note is elegiac, and even in the final 
stories one lias less consciousness of 
the consolation of faith, than of the 
grace of endurance. 

Caroline Gordon expressed her 
own definite views on flic goals of 
fiction in the appendix to the short 
story anthology The House of Fic- 
tion, which she edited with Allen 
Tale in 195ft. and in How to Read a 
Novel (1957). She defined a "prop- 
er” structure (Aristotelian complica- 
tion and resolution), a “proper" sub- 
ject (the conduct of life, romantic 
involvement), a “proper" hero (act- 
ive, not lost in intellectual self- 
analysis), and invoked models such 
as Flaubert. Turgenev, James and 
Ford to trace the techniques of 
narration she particularly admired: 
“symbolic naturalism" , dramatic 
rather than expository presentation, 
the perspective of the “central intelli- 
gence". One turns with relief from 
these unexciting pronouncements to 
find that her own stories, while meti- 
culously crafted, entirely escape any 
air of academic exercises. Some, par- 
ticularly the later works, do now 
seem mannered, relying too much on 
a melodramatic denouement, or on 
heavily laboured symbolism. But the 
best have a quiet, matter-of-fact tone 
which depicts the action so baldly, or 
from suen a precisely defined view- 
point, that the reader feels less like a 
welcome spectator than an enthralled 


voyeur, spying on secret experiences. 
This effect is heightened by the fre- 
quent use of characters who seem 
not to understand the full implica- 
tions of the experiences they pass 
through: children, adolescents, bluff 
soldiers, plantation hands, or the 
splendid Jinny Wylie in “The Cap- 
tive", whose own comment on her 
capture and escape, in which she is 
shown to have reached epic heights 
of suffering and stoicism, is simply 
" 'Lord God,' I said, “1 was lucky to git 
away from them Indians.’ " 

Balanced between the worlds they 
desire and inhabit, Gordon’s charac- 
ters arc often bewildered and con- 
fused. brought to recognize that ex- 
perience is marked by constant bet- 
rayal. and that love *and death are 
perilously close. Indeed violence 
erupts constantly and arbitrarily, 
often with cruelly unforeseen con- 
sequences. Jinny’s children are 
slaughtered by Indians believing 
themselves to be in another man's 
cabin; in “Mr Powers” n father kilts 
his child while. aiming a blow at his 
unfuiihful wife; in “Tne Long Day*' u 
wife cuts her own throat in ;i marital 
brawl. The experience of personal 
honors so convincingly evoked in 
stories like “The Enemies" or “The 
Ice House”, where two young boys 
are employed to back out frozen 
skeletons from on old Civil War battle 
ground, is unforgettable, the private 
desolation within a sexual relationship 
suggested in “The Petrified Woman*’ 
becomes a general experience in the 
impersonal horror of war. The differ- 
ence seems merely one of scale. One's 
lasting impression is of a nostalgia 
which can only look towards a 
hopelessly romantic redemption, much 
as the hero of “The Olive Garden” 
seeks solace in war-lorn France by 
remembering the myth of Deucalion: 

Far below, in the rocky caves, that 
would nlways furnish refuge, that 
could, if they were needed, bring 
forth a new race of men, he could 
hear the heroes murmuring to 
each other. 


The pretty shams of higher natures 


By Patricia Craig 

ELLEN GLASGOW: 

Virginia 

392pp. 0 86068 182 3 
The Sheltered Life 

292pp. 0 86068 191 2 
Virago. £2.95 each. . . 

The effect of reading Virago’s redis- 
covered classics is to make you won- 
der why the authors of these books 
lost prestige in the first place. Ellen 
Glasgow, tor example, who died in 
1945. is not at all highly regarded at 
present; yet she was a distinguished 
American novelist and the first of 
the Southern women writers (as Paul 
Binding remarks in his useful intro- 
duction to Virginia) to repudiate the 
“willed heroic vision”. Her primary 


theme, indeed, is the way in which 
grand ideas and facile good-will in- 
terfere with the capacity to perceive 
ordinary miserable truths. In Virginia 
(first published in 1911) site writes: 

Directly in their line of vision, an 
overladen mule with a sore shoul- 
der was straining painfully under 
the lash, but none of them saw it, 
because each of them was morally 
incapable of looking an unpleasant 
fact in the face, if there was any 
honourable manner of avoiding it. 

What fascinates Ellen Glasgow is 
the paradox involved in the correla- 
tion between integrity and dissemb- 
ling; in her novels it is always those 
of the highest moral character who 
are most reluctant to lake account of 
domestic or social ills. They become 
adept at pretending. She makes the 
point over and oyer: “Her higher 
nature lent, itself to deceit"; . . . 
both clung ... to the belief that a 
pretty sham has a more intimate re- 


• "VI iu, UHJVU VII bliv 

jcgjonal consciousness honour, 
^“h, ImaRination, human dignity 
limited acquisitiveness -■ could 
wone justify a social order, however 
efficient it might be; and' 
. , (1q fouch to reform an order 
^lapidated and .corrupt, like the 
south today, if a few people pas- 
sionately hold, those beliefs'. , 


Importunate Life 

I haunted the empty parts, the grand front room 
like a Czar's summer palace ablaze with light > 
(the only vulgar touch the plastic candle grease 
on : the imitation Louis Quatorze chandeliers) 
and the stuffed attic promising secrets, delivering 
juqk - old photographs, medals, jewellery, lace 
though I came on a full box of Dr. Whites once 

- the evidence can’t be entirely suppressed: 

And importunate life came to bang oh the door 

- turf, sticks. Better ware, milk, bread, brock. 
.Brock was waste food for pigs which the brock 
men scooped from yoiA: bln with the heel 

of a stale loaf. They were said to make 
sandwiches out of it, perched on their cart. 


lation to morality than has an ugly 
truth". The characters - most of 
them at any rate - arc not at nil 
critical of society's arrangements, but 
the author is; she is openly n crusad- 
er for social reforms, but she avoids 
a haranguing note by keeping ber 
tone sardonic rather than impas- 
sioned. Benign obtuseness, willed or 
otherwise, is her target; but she 
understands how this quality can 
make life more ngreeable for those 
who possess It. 

In Virginia, it Is embodied in the 
heroine's amiable mother who shops 
blithely in the old market at Dinwia- 
, die (Petersburg) with never a 
thought for the horrors to be found 
there: “If Mrs Pendleton had ever 
reflected on the tragic fate of pullets, 
she would probably have concluded 
that it was 'best’ for them to be fried 
and eaten . . Pity for pullets is 
not a sensible virtue since it’s the. 
custom to eat them; nor is it morally 
expedient to enquire tod deeply into 
the living conditions of ex-slaves (the 
novel covers a period of twenty-rive 
years between tne 1880s and the early 
1900s). What is to be 1 avoided at 
all costs is the unsettling. For a 
glimpse of the Southern conservative 
Instinct at its grossest, Ellen Glasgow 

g ies back to the 1850s, with old 
cneral Arch bald (in The Skeltered 


wives, comes easily - too easily - to 
her. Unselfishness costs Virginia first 
lid looks and then her husband. She 
has married a playwright who comes 
(o crave “mental companionship'.' And 
intelligent criticism of his work, not 
the sweet inane comments Virginia 
supplies: “Her praise . . . only ex- 
asperated him". 

This novel shows social forces 
operating, on a single character; 
what's especially ironic and dramatic 
about the plot is the fact that Virgi- 
nia should embody the Southern 
Ideal of womanhood at a time when 
-the old order and the ideal are both 
about to change. The Skeltered Life. 
published twenty-one years later, 
also looks back to the early years of 
the century (1906 and 1914), but it is 
less straight forward in construction, 
and a more impressive achievement.- 
To begin with, it employs two 


lo oegin with, it employs two 

f ioints-of-view instead, of just one' 
the ' Author's), as In . Virginia ; .and 


Life ) remembering his brusque 

K 1 rather ’s ' words: “Didn’L . the 
provide negroes for our ser- 


Michael, Foley 


vants and animals for our sport?” 
Sixty years later, modified by cir- : 
curastances and tempered with 'be- 
nevolence, this view still persists. - 
Virginia considers Innocence' as an . 
impediment to personal fulfilment, 
with the heroine all natural sim- . 
plirity and goodness - broken in the 
end by the very virtues her genera- 
tion ' cherishes. Virginia is first a 
glowing girl, then a rapturous bride, ‘ 
then a perfect mother. She has been 
carefully educated: no breach is left 
in her mint? “through which an un- 
authorized idea might enter". Self- 
effacement, the first requirement for 


these -i the' old general's, represent- • 
ing a mellow and civilized approach 
to living, and his granddaughter's, 
signifying zestfulness - are effectively 
opposed. 

At the centre of The Sheltered Life 
is an intolerable marriage; the home 
life of Eva and George Birdsong 
illustrates what happens when the 
participants in a grand passion try to 
settle down together. The effect on 
highly emotional Eva of George's in- 
corrigible infidelity (unacknow- 
ledged, of course) is observed with 
sympathy by General Archbakl; while 
young Jenny Blair (only seventeen in 
the final part of the book) succumbs 
to on infatuation with beguiling 
George which ends by eroding heir 
feeling for Eva. Ellen Glasgow’s 
objective, once again, Is to underline 
the harm occasioned by self-deceits 
and wilful delusions, and to suggest, 
as far as possible, a wider social 
parallel for the personal failures aud 
tragedies her novels depict. At hast, 
her .work. is authoritative and grace- 
ful; apd her social, observation is 
always acute. 
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Waiting for the pin to drop 


By Hilary Spurling 

ELIZABETH HOWKN: 

The Hold 

IWp. n 224 6IJ057 5 
A World uf Lave 
149pp. U 224 60051 ft 
Cape. £6.95 each. 

IIERMIONK I.EK: 

Elizabeth Bowen: An listi/natlun 
255np. Vision Press. £12.95. 

0 85478 .144 X 

The Hotel, Elizabeth Bowen's first 


some sense as a Bnwui manifesto. 
The pitiful gap between ilream and 
reality - the treasure-seekers uf fic- 
tion and the dead-and-iiJive denizens 
of the Lounge - crons up repeatedly 
in her novels. Ii is Inc cent ru] theme 


convulsed, by a cache of ancestral , , dnWsie ,.„ , jk , d w . = v ■ 

!"'■<■ "/VI 1 M nZi, |h« ™ suli.factunneHS of .ho la.or work . 

ns most tclhng in 7 hi fM.ith of tin „ A , j|||c hird loki me J bu , “her All this is fair enough, accurate, 
H ettrt { I Wnj where no less than confidante would have been an interesting, and largely irrefutable, 

three central characters (including eagle”). The book’s range docs not The pattern of decline and fall after 


of the fiat. It’s not. of course, that evacuees, outsiders, hangers-on ul 
I'm nervous, hut I really begin to one sort or another; and her sense ol 
feel - if you’ll understand my dislocation was confirmed by the war 
saying anvihing so extraordinary - which brought her finest hour, n unle- 
ss if I didn’t exist .... !y The Heat of the Day (1949). Hon- 

_ ........ e’stv. however, is Ms Lee's strong 

of A World of Love, first published If l Lorde .! ,a m The Hotel is first in suj j. scvere on the early novels like 
in 1955, m which a derelict, lbc l,,n tj I'jie of alarming children 77, t . Hotel, she is by no means wliul- 

inouldctiiig. gloom- rid den Irish j ( J? 1 n ^ n l 0 ,i* ,rl /# !'<"?' l v sa,isfici1 cVcn wi,h The Heal °f lhe 

household is haunted, and gradually ??. rr \ lhllor, v ' f’m bav ;ind doubl )' hard on the sen ' 

. u .L “ fverr heads a whole race of formal- ti mentality, strain and general .“itn- 


perhaps 


iiny) generation of novelists, 
nnd it is chartered here with sym- 
pathy and penetration. What brings 
one up short is not so much the 


uenuuv . vi nra in, ....s.-uiu.-. ..... . g ^ „Ti ‘ ?h V E ^ ‘ I Wlv * u r a first novel, especially one matter ns the firm, competent, dc- 

girls their worldlmess generally de- >mpBrhally l > the l.br- ry s elderly SCC|) jn hindsigh , as , f cns fucused cidcdly nat-footed mannef. Anything 

signed, as here, hi set off the sttbscril Lr ( . ' on all that came afterwards, it is obscure or ambivalent is clarified, 

gaticherie of one momly,ua^ma ™ n T « h™ A formidable: funnier, and suffused significant themes arc firmly disen- 

IS2E& ‘'“UfijSf* SSfc ”" J £2 £S? fiS*, *«. ,mm robust. indignant vitality .jUed and meanings sncl. nut. No- 


washed-up snitislCTs, marauding see how nutch they had missed”). 

widows and still more worrying mar- The point is put both ways, solo .VijJJi, "" ““ “ comnre«lon nnd'hicidVi^ 

ried women, like Mrs Lcc-Nfittison sneak from Daphne’s end nnd Cor- . Sheth Bo Xs own criiical stvle 

who would not dream of rending her deliiTs, in a passionate, memorably This is partly due to over- _ y ' 

husband’s Daily Mail herself but weird tirade (rightly singled out by scrupulosity on her part, a natural M? Lee’s EsSmSZ 

knows, from long experience of hu- Ms Lee as the best thing in The anxiety not to jeopardise her well- “^1“/:' ^remarks abom he 

man baseness. th.il die only way to Hotel) by an anonymous spinster ex- hud. fully equipped and energetically fJmJ-nfh* 

keep it fresh, unrumpled nnd sufc plaining wliy people come to hotels organized scheme of defence and re- 1^3'" V the eond««nsiSn fre- 

from inquisitive passers-by is to sit In the first pluce: clamation. Ms Lee is at her best J° urn fi Eh hi ,S r 

on it: As winter comes on with lliose seeing off hostile critics Marxist or ggj ^ns-SLied cfiTnS 

Whenever anybody ' strolled long evenings one begins to feel otherwise, who have tended to get ,cckl “ s ’ unsalaried clients. 


with a mure robust, indignant vitality tangled and meanings spelt out. 1N0- 
tlum Ms Lee seems disposed to thing could he further from the wit, 
allow. compression and lucid subtleties of 


on it: As winter comes on ' 

Whenever nnvbodv strolled long evenings one begi — — — . , . , . , . 

throuHh the lounae with the air of h^dlv human, sitting evening after the upper hand in recent years with Ms Lee is no doubt right to point 

eXusted resources peculiar to evening in an empty room . . . i Elizabeth Bowen s reputation. The to elements of repetition and self- 

S haff-hour before hmcli-time am fo * d of rcadin S' but 1 always Bowen aeuvre turns out t0 hnve !H’ 9 u ° ta, i_ on . in , A World of Love 

she knitted faster than ever uui begin to feel that books are so corporated all along a full-scale enti- (though, in a long list of influences, 

looked unconscious 'Life had de- hn3; then of course I realise, well, que of a society in disintegration and she leaves out Cold Comfort Farm 

vek>Ded ^M^Lee-MiU^ fine it’s not fair, is it. to expect n book decay. The divided inheritance of an which clearly shaped this festering 

iff iunfilc insflnek * ? to lake the place of human socic- Anglo-Irish childhood, compounded Irish farmstead with its dank kitchen 

SCI Ul ju B ■ ty? . . . Once I sat with the door by Henry Bowen’s illness which sent - "Mush for the chickens, if nolhing 

The mixture of enervation, ' n and believe me, l could hear his wife and daughter into exile else, was never not in the course of 
aimlessness and purposeful, fUTltve f^ur different clocks ticking - I in Kent, perfectly suited Elizabeth as cooking ...” - darkly brooding 

endeavour is instantly recognizable. counted them - in different parts the chronicler of people in transit: father, moodier mother, and restive 

as is the brncing comment. Line 
catches already the sardonic tones of 

Matchctt the housemaid, breaking -| -t 1 • pi 

to expound Hre itself toTo^il in*™* TflC 01*0 Ul CHI IHIQUC lHllUCIlCC 

• Death of the Heart', ‘“Whars not said A * 

- -iJ-s sss position as mistress of Lyndon, and dilemma. James- and Dolly in their 

S S?*' tS n * n 11 on l,lc other b y ,he Criticisms of her integrity cannot imagine that she will 

not many would dare to hear. The gy Violet Powell own mother for her refusal 10 pro- do anything but marry her lover find 

faint trace of Wurzel ^ win mic ge is a — — ■ ■■ aaa duce an heir. Her husband survives follow him to America. Agatha's 

tC m?o°hT e nt m AR r a r ft KENNEDY- the First World War, but, unknown mother, however judges that her 

figure who might otherwise he said MARGARET K N to Agatha, is slowly dying from its daughter has nlready had enough of 

to have points in oimmon with r. S. The Ladles of Lyndon after-effects. At one point the main life in cheap hotels and subtly moves 

. n Q hL? P Q i ^ 32(>pp. 0 86068 215 3 characters are gathered together at a Agatha towards the comforts of re- 

Lt 8 U p ntrThe taZ S Togelhvr and Apart hO“ S = parly lo S «lab,a.e tfc building ha1.ilita.ion. 

a| C the 342pp. 0 86MB 216 I nSnced Ta Z^orofl.eer ShThS , 'Y "5 

ecfgcs of what the author herself was Virago. £2.95 ench. nanced by a war promeer, air ino ^ die of Lyiirfoii and that of 

the first to call “Bowen terrain”. The R mas B ^ gg J . Together and Apart m 1936, Mar- 

Haiel is ostensiblv the storv of a sill _ , . e , ... Rebuffed in an attempt to become garet Kennedy s life went through as 

escaoine from the toils of an older Tbe . ch 1 0u : e of j besc two re P r,nts 15 Agatha's lover. Sir Thomas has more great an upheaval as that or the 

woman* into an engagement that port'cularly welcome, as they are t | )an adequately consoled himself wayward Agatha. The success of The 

fails to take: a judicious piece of °PP osed examples of the work of an Cyntma, John Clewer’s younger Constant Nymph turned her into a 
cross-breeding, arranged, as Her- author fi f ty f years t 3 ? half-sister. Cynthia is depicted as a literary celebrity. She was now mar- 

mione Lee points our in her Fslima- among- ihc most famous of English pre , [y g , r [ w h 0 , when barely. grown- ried to David Davies, a barrister 


girls, its aura of incipient sexuality 
and, above all, its charming, trium- 
phantly objective portrait" of Eli- 
zabeth Bowen herself as Cousin 
Antonia, ably combining the role of 
Aunt Ada Doom with touches of the 
visiting cosmopolitan Flora Post). 
But sne underestimates the humour 
of this and other books. Besides, she 
is not above a spot of self-parody 
herself, in, for example, her elabo- 
rate introduction to The House in 
Paris: “The house in Paris has no 
name; it is ‘the 1 house - significant, 
central - nnd takes its characters 
from the city in which it is found. 
That it is both anonymous and for- 
eign is sinister . . 

This first critical study is not short 
on routine academic piffle about 
names or titles or books Elizabeth 
Bowen never wrote that might have 
been better than, or not so good as, 
the ones she did (“Portia's name 
invokes the woman disguised as 
judge. If she were to be merely the 
innocent victim, the suffering aban-. 
doned female imaging Christ s sacri- 
fice, The Death of the Heart would 
he an inferior imitation of (he sensi- 
bility novel . . This is the sort of 
thing calculated to make authors 
think twice before trying anything 
fancy: Elizabeth Bowen perhaps had 
some inkling of what lay in store 
when she described Veronica Lawr- 
ence, in The Hotel, as someone who 
"never” waited to grope for one’s 
meaning, which instinct generally 
prompted one to offer her on the flat 
of the palm, like a lump of sugar to 
a pony”. There are, as Matchctt 
pointed out, things that go without 
saying and, after reading Ms Lee’s 
Estimation , one can’t help agreeing 
with Ivy Compton-Burnett that it 
might have been better if some of 
them had. 
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ose: savage dispute? conducted* that James has chosen to PJ mt J® approaching her forties, decides that 

en well above titMictiihs’ hcads Tfic determination ,lo be a writer Braggc? themselves. asSilcn us and a PP 8^ her husband 

an atmosphere in which you could had developed, in Margaret Kennedy nympli, naked and taking part in an Canning She is not so much 

»f ft pm drop. “A’ difficult' and nt a very early age Her promise had orgy The^gony of hogng hat he . y ed by tis infidelity as by his 
ankles* part, the. pin,” as -Ivy Comp- been rewarded by W. B^Yeats when scandal will ^Lbe apparent to he ajn J writer of libretti, which 
n-Bumett said arid Eliznbefli she was at Cheltenham Ladles Col- company Is lust. Mng w^n the & spfe but djm civil Scr _ 

)weh cCmfinned in a lifetime spent lege. He had come to lecture at the "ews breaks int0 something too Bohemian 

iplorlng the pm-dropping tensions college in the summer of 1914, and with Gerald Blair, her cousin and ..<? 
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the subtle and horrible embarrass- poems at an Elstedfadd thnt was to xhe scene over the frescoes is a The family are spending the sum- 
ments of the dlspossesed middle class be '.held later In ti^e term. Yeats very cnjoynble set piece, in which mer at a house on Cardigan Bay, 
" between the two World Wars. She awarded the prize to Margaret Ken- tbo various members of the family Betsy makes her initial mistake by 

does it in - this first hovol almost nedy for a narrative poem on St lte themselves into emotional knots, telling her own mother that she Is 

incidentally, .without- the : precision ' Hilda, and when The. lMdtes ofLyn- Q n [ y gj r Thomas Bragge is. unmoved planning to discard her husband. Her 

• find coritjenlration of later badks, : but tfoit appeared it was clear that Yeats by me general excitement, while his mother, struggling to reach ,her 

•• con hr/o, wilh something of the fine had spotted a potential winner. wife gtares idly' about her., “at her daughter before the damage . has 

• fury of thc disconsolatfi eleven-year- .^ .Originally Margaret Kennedy had food, at her husband, at the fres- been done, falls ill with pneumonia. 

7 J ; Old. Cordclia Barry, who ftels; her > intended that .James, -a- grotesque coes, with the same exquisite, Wliile barely consdous she passes 

Bfq ,w(uting . away 4n days on- the young nihn treated as a half-wit by * enigmatic contempt". (Cynthia might Betsy s letter about the proposed di- 

. ..beach with Nanny and her younger: (,is iFarriily, should dominate the be called the first of aline of social vorce to Alec Canning’s mother, by 

-r-. brothers and sixers: ATionly Uke.pco-, novel. . But nlthOugh lic* tufns into a predators, which Margnret : Kennedy nature a particularly bossy interferer. 

’'’•..i'pto. ^**1 ■ books v_wru>‘ pqjy lexist .wncn rcrnarkabjy tplepted; painter,' it is his ■ was to create with increasing asstir- Mrs Canning fit once sets off for 

... ; j feister-in-lfiw,i'Agatlia, who becomes . ance in her later novels.) Agatha’s Wales and arrives in time to sabot- 

dJ^ovcT; ■ th(i Central figufe. Marred at eight- ! lover, a brain specialists is embarras- age a promising reconciliation be- 
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the family it is the schoolboy son. 
Kenneth, who takes the hardest 
knock. He falls under the influence 
of a vicious school-fellow from which 
he is only rescued at the end of the 
book. 

As Julia Birley has pointed out jn 
her introduction, this is a hook in 
which the novelist used a great deal 
of her own family background. The 
school where Kenneth has a good 
angel who fails to protect him from 
the evil spirit is obviously Winches- 
ter, of which David Dnvies was^ an 
old boy and where Margaret Ken- 
nedy was often a visitor. Old Mrs 
Canning lives on Cainpden Hill, a* 
did the Davies’s. The house on Car- 
digan Bay is sited where the Davies s 
spent their holidays. Even Betsy s 
second husband, a grotesque 

dogooding peer, has characteristics 
recognizable in a family friend. 

Throughout the book, however, 
children suffer and grow with a subt- 
lety that derives from their creators 
imagination. From Daphne win) 
shares the invention of Chinese tor- 
tures with a little school friend p 
Kenneth’s hero, the brilliant Mart, • 
their development is sometimes pain- 
ful but always convincing. Even tne 
birth of a baby depresses instead 1 or 
cheering the manage. It is only when 
Alec’s daughter Eliza, the grand- 
daughter of old Mrs Canning, t 
a hand that matters reach tne level 
of being tolerable. '* 

The development of Margaret 
Kennedy's skills as a novelist can uc 
clearly seen if the characters of in* 
Ladies of Lyndon are compared win 
those in Together and Apart. In 
former the reader has to be to» «. 
traits and habits, while .in the latter 
these become apparent in the wurce 

of the story. Similarly the' emo iona 

relationships In the earlier novel lac 
the inevitability with which Alec *» 
Betsy realize that they be i? n f h ,i r 
each other, but are destined by tne 
own selfishness io remain apart. 

It is to be hoped that, more o 
Margaret Kennedy’s novels win ■ 
rescued: A Lang Time AgQ> *° ^ 
ample, is a masterly study of tne 
relationships between chrld^n 
vieillesse V de Venfance andjduUS 

approaching middle-age, and me 

new edition. ; 1 . 
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Like Prester John, the paradis terres- 
tre and the Islands or the Blessed, 
medieval monsters retained a kind of 
churm even after their existence had 
been disproved. Othello won Desde- 
mona with his tales of “the Anthro- 
pophagi, and men whose hends/Do 
grow beneath their shoulders"; read- 
ers of T. H. White’s The Sword in 
the Slone will remember the battle 
between Robin Hood and the 
"Scythians”, which ends with the 
one-footed Sriopod bounding 
straight at Wart, all pointed ears, sin 
eyes and poisoned arrow. Such past- 
iches are amused, slightly patroniz- 
ing. In them the monsters have be- 
come indexes of the gullibility of the 
ages that believed in them and plot- 
led them with such evident serious- 
ness on their maps. John Block 
Friedman’s book takes us behind this 
immediate reaction to ask why they 
were believed in, what appeal they 
had to medieval artists. 

This latter question proves not too 
easy to answer. These men with 
heads beneath their shoulders, for 
v St j nC f’ .^ e "Blemmyae”: what 
kind of point could they make? In a 
.modem science-fiction story they 
wpuld be deployed as proofs of a 
more rational trend in evolution - 
Better protected brain-case (almost 
immune to concussion), shorter 
h!l ^ tflways t0 tb e brain and 
reflexes, strong hunting 
specialization caused by the fact that 
ne eyes are set forward, to see prey, 

!SL°n *a k,nd of turrel wl,lch can be 

ed to detect predators . . . 

nSfhi? n i ? ee l P ,ot developing. But 
othing like that could possibly occur 
to a medieval mind; it is too func- 

S ' Darwinian, relativistic. Accor- 
mpst of the illustrations with 
this book is plentifully sup- 
an lC n Ji how 8n artist who has drawn 
f ° rd n ^ry ™an and then painted a 
h a “,? n , hls . chest. How the monster 
hi* Hk Wt ^ L a moutb opening into 
shnrlli" Ca8e V how brain .and heart 
snared out the space - these ques- 

s did not engage the imagination. 

tianf ^ c K 5 S ’ c 4J and medieval tradi- 
au? n ; " I act ,’ are marked by fre- 
ClfliH«.? nd . formidable incuriosity. 
i Wnters ‘ n particular were 
t0 re 8ard any foreigners 
S(S malie *! °n the edge of mon- 
0 defimte physical freaks 
the Panotii • (“all-ears"), 
Sdif?J ali (“dog-heads”) and Anti- 
Kf( opposite-feet”), Pliny and 
beimj CC f SS0 A E added the Pygmies, for 
beino ’ . lhe Ethiopnans, for 
the “Wife-Givers”, for 
the 2? r wivcs to travellers, and 

riakflH i) mans ' for be ‘ n i wlse an d 

remraiitJ r l qU L r - es f slron B sense of 
Pronprft. t0 . dlsmi ss people from 
der «^6k anity on pounds as slen- 
befno pm e ’, and moeed to keep on 
by century after century, 

enIv^av2^i, Df rpces wbicb in essence' 
foot the one tnck - the single 
(Sdnnn^ . 85 an umbrella 

i£ovi. d Q * L he n ? ht breast cut off to 
mn P n t h ? D . ar f hery (Amazons), the hu- 
M,y (Anthropophagi). 

rac« nrnJ^ 0 tr ®driipn of monstrous 
prove so durable? 

offeft severa f 
disHnnf^i S ? ue ,’! tl0n » ' including 
tbe ra C w P J ,teraI one that 
* lf 5lemm? ao ;” n u nu ? d t0 exi st. The 
^orth* 111 ! w tbmks, could be a 

^ces^oir tribe who painted 

less m 0 n armour. The raouth- 

• “ft Who IlVAri Ko email 


torted memory of “people in Yoga 
positions". Bui while this might 
account for mistaken reports, it 
would say nothing about the relish 
with which they were taken up; and 
while there are some obvious ex- 
planations for that ("fantasy, escapism 
. . . fear of the unknown"), the 
strongest one must surely be that 
monstrous races - as distinct from 
freaks or monstrous individuals - 
created n taxonomic problem or 
category conflict particularly chal- 
lenging for a Christian cosmos. Alias 
oves fiabt'o quae nun sunt e.\ hue 
oviti , said Jesus: "Other sheep 1 have 
who are not of this fold." But who 
did lie mean by that? 

One’s answer to that. I am sure, 
depended very much on who you 
were. Friedman uses Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English evidence a good 
deal in this book, nnd makes the 
point that English exemplars uf the 
tradition are often very good and 
highly distinctive. The author of the 
Liber Monstrorum (if that is an En- 
glish work) senses a “demonic ener- 
gy” in the monstrous races which 
makes them “ever ready to burst 
into the world of western Euro- 


do^ness" S off ritouritair 

abd the Sciopods a '.dis- 


lius A XV and Cotton Tiberius B v 
(the Beowulf manuscript) depict creat- 
ures responding to tne viewer with 
fight or flight, or even more omin- 
ously trying to reach out of their 
frames. Yet there was a certain ‘‘in- 
sular’’ sympathy with monsters too. 
Both English and Irish works repeat 
very early the story that St Christ- 
opher, patron of travellers, was a 
converted Cynocephalus. Behind 
such interest in monstrosity, it seems 
to me, lies a certain consciousness on 
the part of early Englishmen and 
Irishmen that there was a time when 
they had been beyond the pale too. 
At the moment when Christ told his 
Greek or Aramaic-speaking disciples 
that he had other sheep who were 
not of this fold, he must certainly 
have been including them. Maybe he 
included the monsters loo. Maybe 
the monsters had also been libelled 
by those chauvinists in the centre of 
the world, the Mediterranean. 

Friedman does not take this 
thought very far, partly because he 
has not always been well advised by 
his specialist colleagues: there are 
some false dates and shaky transla- 
tions. The Owl and the Nightingale is 
not as late as “the second half of the 
thirteenth century"; “a giant sea 
race" is not a good rendering of 
fifel-cynn iq Beowulf-, most signifi- 
cantly, the collection of sermons 
known as Ad Fratrejs J In Eremo con- 
tains material much older than the 
thirteenth century (since some of it 
was translated into Old English), and 
the vague ascription of it to “a Bel- 

S 'an" rests very largely on the reao- 
ui of a French editor to frequent 
mention of beer! If the part ot this 
work quoted by Friedman were by 
an Anglo-Saxon, it would make a 
good deal more sense. In it tbe 
speaker (feigned to be St Augustine 
of Hippo) mentions the Blemmyae, 
the Cyclopes, and the Brahmans, but 
holds them tip for admiration and ; 
emulation. Monstrous (hey may be, i 
but alsd chaste, conscientious, ripe 
for conversion: “O miserable state of 
Christianity when pagans are the 
teachers of the faithfull” 

This note is beard oa occasion in 
the letters of Anglo-Saxon missionar- 
ies, and in Bede, who repeatedly 
notes what good material the pre- 
Conversion English were. How hard 
that they should be damned, by 
geographical accident! Hie Old Eng- 
lish poetic dialogue of Solomon and 
Saturn (which Friedman does not 
use) is a good deal easier on its 
non-Christian spokesman than its 
contemporary Apology of Al-Ktndi 
(which he does). And the other Old 
English poem Andreas, a version of 
the apbcryphal Greek romance "The 
Acts of Sit Andrew and;St Matthew 
in the City of the Anthropophagi", 
seems like the Ad Fratres sermon to , 
be highly suitable fpr encouraging, 
missionaries. Christ said. “Feed my 
sheep" : (Angld-Saxon bishops may 
have reflected);, he did not say “Bog- 
gle at them”, nor mean to'o£en a 


discussion on wliat grade of wool 
was worth bothering with. 

Tlic.se thoughts applied if the 
monsters were races or varieties of 
men, however abnormal or un- 
pleasant - that is. if they had souls 
to save. If they had not. a more 
teasing category problem was cre- 
ated. once again particularly chal- 
lenging to a Christian world-view, 
and once again perceived most clear- 
ly on the uneasy und goblin-haunted 
fringes. Had there been monsters in 
the Ark 7 There must have been (as I 
recall remarking many years ago li> 
my tutor in Old English) because of 
Grcndel and his mother. The Flood 
would not have bothered aquatic 
monsters, replied niy tutor crushingl v 
(though rather against (he spirit of 
Genesis 7. which makes it clear thni 
God jii cunt to deslroy "every living 
Hung ). But was the Grcndel-race 
human, and so salvablc, convertible; 
or animal, and so preserved by 
God’s order; or - something else? 
The Beowulf -•pocl, like some of his 
successors, flirted with lhe idea that 
monsters are really devils, fallen 
angels, enemies of man, but interest- 
ingly cannot go all the way with it. 
Instead he ascribes them to the race 
of Cam, or alternatively of Ham, 
both to his mind instrinsically evil 
and hostile, but not of course inhu- 
man. Later on it is not the dragon 
who causes trouble, but the thief 
who stole his cup. The English poet 
preserves a certain fair-mindedness 
about monsters even as he tells a 
story about a monster-killer. He 
does not look at them with the de- 
tached condescension of Pliny, or 
Albertus Magnus, or later medieval 
scholastics; it seems likely that he 
saw in them, in however vague a 
way, some aspects of humanity. 

This opposition between “central" 
and "fringe" views of the monstrous 
rnecs is not a major theme of Fried- 
man’s book, which seeks to classify 
its very eclectic material into neater 
chapters on "Cain’s Kin”, “Manu- 
script Illumination”, “Noble Sav- 
ages”, and so on, thereby losing - in 
my opinion - much of the value of a 
continuing, if changing, context for 
belief. There is a reason for his way 
of proceeding, however, in the fact 
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and Transmission" in the Old Norse problems of tactics and survival like 


that, after ail, these traditions may not 
have involved belief, and may have 
been to some extent independent of 


social context. They were learned 
traditions, passed on from book to 
book, and where they did not engage 
with more living beliefs - as in the 
Beowulf codex, or the Irish work 
cited by Friedman that tries to bring 
m banshees and leprechauns - there 
was a tendency for them to dwindle 
into lists, mere displays of know- 
ledge. 

It is therefore worth setting them, 
for a moment, against a quite diffe- 
rent tradition now almost forgotten, 
but brought forward again in Peter 
Buchholz r s study of “Oral Narrative 


fornaldarstigur , or “sagas of old 
times", those romantic works in 
which the normally earth-bound 
heroes of Eceland stumbled into re- 
mote regions of the North and East, 
to find themselves pitted against 
giants, trolls, dragons and shape- 
changers. The monsters in these stor- 
ies, unlike the Plinian ones, are not 
to be looked at and commented on, 
but to be “interacted” with: a euphem- 
istic term for killing and robbing 
the mate ones (often possessed o? 
magic, but probably fatal, treasures 
and weapons), and having rather 
more reluctant relations with the 
female ones, from whom many 
Northern families claimed or hid 
descent. 

Many of these sagas deserve to be 
better known. How could anyone re- 
sist the charmingly-titled “Saga of 
One-handed Egil and Asmuna the 
Killer of Berserks”? But Dr Buch- 
holz make many interesting points 
about the nature of fantasy, oh the 
edges of his main thesis about oral- 
ity. To work in narrative, he points 
out, it has to have “set rules" - 
pulling out magic at all points is 
much top easy. And the monsters of 
fornaldarsdgur owe much of their 
appeal to the feet that they are 
under constraint, with day-to-day 


problems of tactics and survival like, 
but not loo like, those of humanity. 

It is a great moment when Bflth- 
var, "Little Bear”, gets up from his 
seal in the hnll under taunts of 
cowardice and goes to Join the battle 
outside; as he gets up his “fetch", 
the great bear doing such execution 
to his master’s enemies, fades from 
sight and the battle is lost. Even 
half-trolls con fail in moral courage. 
And giants can heal you with “lite- 
grass’ . wield power beyond their 
death like Ivar “Boneless" (whose 
corpse defended England till William 
the Conqueror hatf it dug up), or 
turn themselves into dolphins and 
whales, but thw cannot live on air. 
When Ketil Haeng comes on his 
giant enemy's hut, he finds it packed 
with bear-meat, walrus-meat and 
salted man's flesh, and opens his 
campaign by polluting it all, to des- 
troy the base. In this one appreciates 


the play of fantasy, but afsb - it is 
the same moral as In the Polyphemus 
episode of the Odyssey — the lesson 
that monsters may have tbe brawn 
and the magic, but victory goes to 
the man who keeps his head. Like 
fairy-tales, the "sagas of old times" 


have something to say. Unlike the 
learned traditions of riiny, they do 
not confuse wisdom with informs- 


Union with God 


By Valerie Adams 

WOLFGANG RIEHLE: 

The Middle English Mystics 
Translated by Bernard Standring 

244pb. Routledge and Kegari Paul, 
£12.95. 
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Mystical knowledge cannot be com- 
municated, Since literal language 


foils him, the mystic resorts to 
metaphors In the attempt to convey 
the experience of union with God, 


and such metaphors are frequently 
taken from the language of human 
;I6ve. Wolfgang Rlehle .in this wel- 
come study discusses the. Imagery of 
the Song of Songs before examining 
the lartguage used to describe the 
process of contemplation by : such 
writers as RoJ!e, Hilton, -the author 
of The Cloud of -Unknowing and 
Julian of Norwich. Rieble's scholarly 
treatment of his subject indicates 


cjirechods in which further research 
would be profitable, and highlights 
some interesting questions. 

One of these concerns the similar, 
and possibly overlapping, uses of 
motifs and words common to sacred 
and secular writing'. Ecstasy as a 
state of inebriation has a parallel In 
the love-potioq of romance. Union 
with God, or intensity of love for 
God, expressed as a death may be 
seen to correspond with rhe motif of 
sexual Jove, as death; and in Very 
affective texts such as A Talkyng of 
the Love of God, in which tire writer 
begs Christ: “Let me now die in thy 
blissful arms . . . into the' love of 
thee," some erotic colouring seems 
inescapable. Richie is properly cau- 
tious, however, about directions of 
influence, arid degrees of erotic sig- 
nificance iii' the' mystics* language. 

He is severely critical Of the Mid- 
dle English Dictionary's neglect of 
mystical terras, but his strictures are 
perhaps . ntrt .always fair. - For 
polysemous words the MED aims, 
by quotations, to provide a basis for 


inference rather than precise sub- 
categorizations, and many of the' 
wotos Riehle examines are prob- 
lematic. A mystical sense for ese (the 
effect of emptying oneself of earthly 
images) might be recognized, but 
daliaunce .is found Jn both spiritual 
and secular contexts, and in mystical 
texts it is sometimes hard to decide 
whether its meaning of “cominuh-. 
ion” . has erotic overtones, or 
whether, as used by Margery Kempc 
(the sweetness of whose dalliance 
•with God caused heT to fall to the 
ground), it is extended to mean "ec- 
stasy”. For feling and feien Riehle 
gives a foil and useful analysis which, 
goes well beyond what a dictionary 
could reasonably provide. 

; One of his stated alms Is to sup- 
plement and continue the work of 
Hope/ Emily Allen. His detailed 
study of images and expressions re- 
lates Margery Kempe to the more 1 
moderate*’ mystics in an illuminat- 
ing way; and connections between 
English and ^dropean mysticism are 
noted throughout the book. 
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Reflections great and small 


By William Haley 

J. A. GERE and JOHN SPARROW (Mi- 
tors i: 

Geolfrey Madan's Notebooks 
With a Foreword hy The Rf. I fun. 
Harold Macmillan. O.M. 

136pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95. 
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Common place books have long been 
out of fashion with publishers. Strik- 
ing and notable passages appear 
more appropriately in such volumes 
as The Oxford Book of English 
Prose. Obiter dicta and scripta arc not 
ill great demand. Commonplace 
hooks kept privately urc often coifec- 
lions of truisms and platitudes. They 
tire none the worse for lint I, if they 
give pleasure to (heir collectors. So 
much rending is passive (hut there is 
merit in the prompting to record 
jewels five or fifty words long, even 
if they are costume. 

Notebooks have a more profes- 
sional air. That is no guarantee in 
itself. They range front Matthew 
Arnold's, one of (lie most dis- 
appointing nod least rewarding 
volumes to come from a great man, 
to Samuel Butler's two collect ions 
that never fuil, no matter how often 
opened, to quicken some nerve. I 
hope (hut some day Sir Bruce Rich- 
mond’s small volume will be pub- 
lished. I had it in my hands many 
years ago. It is impossible to forget 


its austere nobility, chorting a philo- 
sophy of life, it is good to Know 
such a man created The Times Liter- 


ary Supplement and was its editor for 
thirty-five years. 

Geoffrey Madan's Notebooks will 
slay alive for other reasons. He lived 
from 1895 to 1947. Eton particularly, 
and Balliol not quite so much, nur- 
tured his interests mid coloured his 
way of enjoying thetp for the rest of 
his llfe.fn the 1914-18 war he served 
•in France, Italy. Salonika, Gallipoli, 
and Mesopotamia. He was wounded. 
In 1919 he went back to Balliol, 
married in the same year - most 
appropriately he and his wifc-to-be 
first met on the Provost's lawn at 


This is not the first time Madan's 
Notebook i have emerged from priva- 
cy. In the early 1930s he sent to his 
friends each Cnrisimas small printed 
booklets nf cln>sen items. Alter his 
death his widow circulated sixty 
copies in typescript of a selection she 
had n i;idc! They were sent to rela- 
tions. friends, the libraries of Ft on. 
Balliol, Brooks's, and the London 
Library. Mrs Madan added an intro- 
ductory note, and appreciations of 
her husband hy six of his friends. 
Cyril Asquith, Ronald Kim.x, Shane 
Leslie, Percy Lubbock, John Mur- 
ray, and A. B. Ramsay. The editors 
of the present volume acknowledge 
their debt to these forerunners. 

The Notebooks are divided into 
sections: "Beauty, Point, und 

Clinmi". “I Innmnius und Memor- 
able”. “Academica”, ■'Aphorisms 
and Reflections'', "Phrases anti De- 
scriptions", ''ll x tracts u nd Summar- 
ies , "Viiiitiiia", "Dc Pecunia", 
“Anecdotes", ‘‘Recollect ions und 
Things Seen", und “Livrcs Sans Nom 
(1929, 1930. 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934)". 
If this gives the impression of formulity 
und a governing design, it will be false. 
There are grave and gay things in 
almost every section. Items in one 
could easily nave appeared in another. 
They mnkc their point wherever they 
appear. 

What must also be emphasized is 
their brevity. Hundreds are no more 
than two lines, many a single line. 
The same page lists “Silver, month, 
depth, and false’* as “Words without 
Rhymes", and Admiral Colling- 
wood’s “I do wish Nelson would slop 
signalling; we all know what to do. ' 
In this section is ‘‘Thomas Hardy 
told me' in 19 L5 that Max Gate was 
simply 'Mac’s Gate'; an old turnpike 
kept by n Scotchman." Quotations 
by or about Bismarck. Violet 
Bonham Carter. G. K. Chesterton, 
F. H. Bradley, Winston Churchill, 
and Confucius' follow each other. For 
those old enough to remember im- 
mediate post-war history “Truman 


fiddles while Byrnes roams. . . . 
(Paris ly4fi)" will raise a wry smile. 
Prophetic is “U.S.A. won't believe 
in (lie brotherhood uf man till bomb- 
ing planes can cross the Atlantic." 
No attribution is given. One feels it 
filled Madan's mind. He died loo 
soon in know that missiles with nuc- 
lear warheads would be able to do 
so. The observation is even more 
valid today. 

The temptation to the reviewer of 
such u hook is simply to spread its 
wares out in the columns. Who can 
resist a smile at the nine years old 
Lord Cur 2 on writing home from 
school for “several pots of superior 
jam"? Asked by a lady in 1917 
"Why aren’t you doing your hit to 
preserve the civilization we’re fight- 
ing for?". H. W. Gurrixl replied, 
"Madam, I tint that civilization.” 
There is the Prince Consort calling at 
Farringford. finding Tennyson was 
out, nnd leaving the message “Mere- 
ly say, Prince Albert called." There 
is Roger Fry's comment on Sargent's 
portrait of Sir Ian Hamilton, "I can- 
not see the man for the likeness." 
Unaltributed is "Some people take 



no mental exercise except jumping to 
conclusions." The ‘‘De Pecunia" sec- 
tion starts with "Sir Abe Bailey with 
ftiur relaliuns, but only £3,U<X).U(l0: 
dying under the impression (hat 
there must be something wrong with 
arithmetic." Elsewhere there is 
Father Mathew’s “Horse-sense is 
something a horse has that prevents 
him betting on people." 

Useless information can be interest- 
ins. Esther is the only hook in the 
Bible in which God is not men- 
tioned. Had Burke not refused a 
peerage he would have chosen the 
title Beaconsfield. The Asquiths in 
Cavendish Square had twenty-four 
servants, who all attended prayers. 
There are a few anagrams, none 
first-class; a list of the inventors of 
words now in common use; and a 
note (luii Wulscy "invented" straw- 
berries and cream, the Due de 
Richelieu mayonnaise, nnd Dean 
Nowel bottled beer. 

It is good to have old favourites 

R araded once again, however 
eotingly. Dean Inge, Meade Falk- 
ner. Pater, Max Bccrholini, the Car- 
dinal de Relz, Rdniy de Gourmont, 
and William Cory are among them. 
But after we have enjoyed the trib- 
ute he has raised from them and a 
host of others, the two finest entries 
in the Notebooks are Madan's report- 
ing of a visit to Italy in which he saw 
Mussolini in 1928, and his unforget- 
table description of Montagu Nor- 
man, the then Governor, on his way 
to the Bank of England. It would be 
good to have some other of Madan's 
own writings. 

But we must be thankful for what 
we have. W. H. Hudson titled one 
of his most engaging volumes A 
Traveller in Little Things. They can 
prompt things greater than them- 
selves. Over ana above the immedi- 
ate and direct impact of these Notes 
there are the mem'ories they may 
awaken. We smile »t Madun's note 
that the "Duke of Wellington dis- 


approved of soldiers cheering, as too 
nearly an expression of opinion." 
The stern old Tory amuses us. Then 
there comes to mind Pliny’s request 
when lie was Governor of Bithynia’ 
to Trajan that he be allowed to orga- 
nize n fire brigade, a conflagration 
having done great damage in 
Nicomedia. “No," repliea the 
Emperor; “men who are banded 
together for a common end will all 
the same become a political associa- 
tion before long." Subsequent his- 
tory has justified Trajan times 
beyond counting, notably in Britain. 

The three pages given to Disraeli, 
against a little over one to Gladstone 
- fair enough, Gladstone's utterances 
were too massive to be quotable; 
though be does contribute "Queen 
Victoria ‘strengthening’ claret with 
whisky" - recall the voice of C. P. 
Scott, the great Liberal Editor of the 
Manchester Guardian. I had said 
something about Disraeli, “lie was a 
humbug, retorted Scott. “Newspap- 
ers reporting his insufferably long 
speeches used to punctuate tne col- 
umns of them with ‘At this point 
Lord Beaconsfield refreshed himself 
from a beaker of water.* It was pure 
gin." 

Madan's collection of Benjamin 
Jowett’s savings recalls the story of 
one of his last. He was on his death- 
bed, seemingly in a coma. It was 
evening. The small knot of people In 
(he room were whispering together 
as to whether they should leave or 
stay. Suddenly the Master opened 
his eyes and said gently, “You may 
all go home. I shall do nothing defi- 
nite tonight." Fact or fiction, it is 
true to his character. 

Geoffrey Madan’s Notebooks has 
plenty of such triggers to memory. 
They are a bonus to his own offer- 
ings. The result is a perfect bedside 
companion. Indeed it can enliven in 
any room of the house. Arriving for 
Christmas, it will stay as a book for 
all seasons. 


The muse among the mailbags 


Eton - took no degree, and worked — • - -- -- - — authoress’’, took her back home to 

in the City until in 1925 an attack of .. _ . __ , Banagher in a cart whose driver 

meningitis ended his career. There- by Jonathan iveates managed to run them into the Shah- 

after his fife pattern was set. He had . .. - non canal. 

a wide circle of friends, belonged to =s= “ “ Most Impressive of all his profes- 

more than half a dozen clubs, nnd h. SUPER; sional achievements was Trollope’s 

was an expert on claret Trollope In the Post Office comprehensive reorganization of the 

In an admirably brief, compactly _ . A , .. , .... . rural posts in the Midlands. East 

informing Introduction ' to this „ 5IL™ ePn' Un vcrS1 ^ °' Anglia, South Wales and the West 

volume, telling us all we need to ^ MU ' during the early 1850s. The ground 

know (but they err about George luuIj u for Borsetsbire and the geographical 

Cloync) the editors, the recently re- — 1 — precision of works such as Hew Knew 

tired Keeper of Prints and Drawings He V/as Right was laid in an extraor- 

at the British Museum and the- u was touch and go whether Trol- binary senes of painstaking tours on 

former Worden of All Souls, record lope would , nst a * a j unlor Posr which the novelist fulfilled “the 

that Office clerk. “I have observed with amb.jlon of my life to cover the 

.The enjoyment of. a private in- much regret", wrote his immediate 5u hThnd to'SIcf the 

come enabled him to cultivate his superior, "an habitual carelessness route arroMS the 

leisure .... The Madans’ dr- on the part n this Officer in the as^unnv^Ses as 

cumstanccs were never luxurious, performance of duties. The post- J5 U ?f e J S tHustlfo the cx- 

were ahle to li c a wm tn^hu -pense to head office, -Whue Exeter 


ne cx- 
Exeter 


expert knowledge of old irnrn tne service, ne was accusea oi 
silver .... Books, however re- overstaying his leave and of having 
mained Ws greatest interest ..... "brought the Dept, into discredit' , 
As a matter .of course he -kept up und even when he was .transferred to 

i' J!_ mi • l. a ' ciinwwnr'e olnrlzch! h . Sn* fko Vricl; 


aphorisms i biographies, essays, flc-' a dust-up with -a Fellow emplbyee; • 
lion.' history, poetry. ■ newspapers ' • ' , . 

(with particular attention to .Though the Office, may have 
obituaries and Law Reports), .viewed the Irish posting in the light 
neriodicnls ran trine from school of a necessary exile, Trollope himself 


totally different kind: ' 
l believe that a plan has obtained 
in France of fitting up letter boxes 
in posts fixed at tne road side, nnd 
it may perhaps be thought advise- 
able to try the operation of' this 
system in St Hellers - postage 
stamps are sold in every., street, 
and therefore- all that is wanted is 
a safe receptacle for letters ■ . . 


. fiomentary Reports. . : :=• shabby aimlessness of n solitary life *««'• «v n. 

1 i , based on lodgings ..opposite the back felicitously that Millais, Trollopes 

Xet tj^e twelve . hundred or more door of Mfirylebnnc Workhouse. He illustrator, put in a personal request 
items in his. Notebooks' have no smell set about his dew task with hit the ‘ or ^ ,* standing at the cor- 
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Mqrrlqd lltb ..’June.’ JoWeit, (the first two appear lh The 
' Koso • Trollope; ; the; Three. Clerks as Sir Gregory , Hard- 
!d,:by local, pewspap-! lines ahd. Sir r Warwick Westend). 


we can see what Trollope meant.. 
Tlie blue book envisaged, among 
other reforms, examining the seven- 
teen-year-old Post Office clerks in 
“proficiency in history, jurispru- 
dence, political economy, modern 
languages, political and physical 
geography, and other matters, be- 
sides the staple of classics and 
mathematics". 

An inalienably mid-Victorian qual- 
ity in the lofty inclusiveness of such 
expectations finds its counterpart in 
the awesome profusion of Trollope’s 
energy during these decades. James's 
generous tribute in Partial Portraits 
opens with the magnificent vision of 
“the great improvlsatore of these lat- 
ter yeius" shutting himself up in his 
cabin on a pitching Atlantic steamer 
“for a purpose which, on the part of 
a distinguished writer who was also 
an invulnerable sailor, could only be 
communion with the muse”. Thus 
Dorchester Towers got written on a 
scries of [rist\ railway journeys in 
quest of evidence for a parliamentary 
commission, and Doctor Thorne was 
finished during a postal mission to 
Egypt while Trollope’s meticulous- 
ness . was engaged in the timing of 
* overland camel journeys. 

For all this assiduity, accusations 
of neglecting business for scribbling 
inevitably struck home. Sir Rowland 
.Hill, peevish and suspicious, tried to 
block Trollope’s leave of absence for 
an American tour and even after n 
magisterial quashing from Lord Stan- 
ley, cantankerously remarked on the 
writer's- .‘‘engagement In connection 
With the Cornhill Magazine and 
' another periodical whose name I do 
not recollect, - numerous novels . . . 
and work thereon - In confirmation 
see in Athenaeum of this day letter 
of Trollope in i which l ,e speaks of 
enmihg.’his bread by writing’ - as 
though literature were his ‘profes- 
.'siony! By a Singular irony. Hill’s 
-. note encapsulates an issue dn which 
Trollope criticism has been gnawing 
- ever -since the 1 publication of the 
Autobiography. ' 


An early and honourable retire- 
ment in 1867, though it meant the 
loss of an indefatigable public ser- 
vant, was not regretted by all- 
Edmund Yates, who had "very face- 
tiously" proposed the toast at .the 
farewell dinner, later wrote: 

A man with worse or more offensive 
manners than Trollope I have 
rarely met. He was coarse, boor- 
ish, rough, noisy, overbearing, in- 
solent; he adopted the Johnsonian 
tactics Sf trying to outroar his 
adversary in argument; lie sput- 
tered and shouted, and glared 
through his spectacles, and waved 
his arms about, a sight for g° ds 
and men .... 

Few other writers have been so 
wholeheartedly committed to the 
prosaic minutiae of non-liternry 
work. We are unlikely to expect 
books on “Chaucer arid mediaeval 
Forestry”, “Congreve and the Hack- 
ney Coach Office” or “Peacock and 
the East India Company”. R- «■ 
Super's book, however, not only nils 
a sizeable gap in Trollope studies 
but, by emphasizing the ngnificsuice 
of Tfollope's dedicated scrupulous- 
ness in his various Post Office assign- 
ments, colours our nwareness of nts 
thoroughgoing professionalism ns a 
working novelist. Besides making full 
use of the autobiography and tne 
letters he has made a pioneer ■nves - 
ligation of the relevant Post Office 
records. Cross-reference to the 
novels themselves discloses now 
densely, and in more than merely 
topographical terms, the experience 
permeates the writing: the fate oi 
John Cnldignte for example is deter- 
mined by the proof of a forged post- 
mark offered by the index-letter on a: 
sheet of stamps. With- its admirably 
informative notes and a 
chronology of all the works from inf 
Macdermots of Ballydoran to jstr 
Harry Hotspur of Humblethwalte* 
begun, immediately after retirement, 
this is a survey of exceptional usenii- 
1 pess.- 
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Lords of destruction 


By Michael Howard 


ARNO J. MAYER: . 

The Persistence of The Old Regime 
Europe to the Great War. 

3f>7np. Croom Helm. £11.95. 
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Arno Mayer introduces this book 
with so disarming a preface that it is 
hard for a reviewer to take issue with 
hint. His work is. he admits, “in the 
nature of an argument ... I make no 
pretence of presenting all sides of the 
question", it is the outcome, he 
states, of a quest so “maniacal” that 
documentation of all his sources 
would he tedious. He defines his role 
us being that of n “Lumper” rather 
fhun n "Splitter", concerned to create 
a general picture of the past rather 
than meticulously to analyse it; and 
he Hsks, sis did Burekhardt, for n 
patient hearing, for his book to be 


patient hearing, for 
judged “as a whole". 


It would be pedantic to 
criticize the book because it is inaccu- 
rate and unscholarly, and irrelevant 
to comment on its bias. The first two 
defects certainly make it all the more 
readable. It does not matter all that 
much, for example, that the Chief of 
the British Imperial General Staff in 
1913 was not Henry Wilson but John 
French, who was born not in Ulster 
but in Kent. There are u lot of such 
nits to be picked, and nitwits will 
have a great time at Professor 
Mayer's expense. Nor does the abs- 
ence of documentation matter in a 
work of this sweep, though one can- 
not sometimes help wondering about 
the statistics on which Mayer builds 
much of his case. Are they quite so 
teliuble and incontestable as ne sug- 
8 WW? f°, r the bias, well; no bias, 

no book, it is as simple as thnt. 

For Msver knew what he was look- 
ing for in his "maniacal" quest. It 
vvns evidence to substantiate the 
thesis hallowed by Paine and Benth- 
am, systematized by St Simon and 
t-omle. that wars occur because of 
the interests, the activities .and the 
value-systems of the landowning mili- 
taristic aristocracy, and to show that 
responsibility for the Great War is to 
be laid at the same doors as that for 
a I ils predecessors. The thesis is an 
attractive one. The Marx-Leninist 
explanation, thnt the First World 
war was the outcome of the im- 
perialist rivalries originating In the 
wpitalist search for markets, never 
■boxed very convincing. It was a war 
m which traditional imperial rivals 
•ought as allies. Imperial competition 
petween Britain and Germany was 
insubstantial, trading relations on the 
whole excellent, relations between 
meir business classes close and often 
jnendly. Whatever they were fight- 
ing about it was certainly not trade. 
11 was about something very much 
fundamental: power. The 

middle classes of Europe went to 
war, as Norman Angell convincingly 
-wjplained to them, in despite of their 
gnomic interests, not in defence of 
mem. 

A far better case can certainly be 
made for the explanation given by 
™n-Marxist sociologists who ' sus- 
mtned the tradition of Bentham and 
c-omte, especially Thorstein Veblen 
ana to some degree Joseph Schum- 
pafet. What lay oehind the conflict, 
•ney maintained, was not bourgeois 
sen-interest but the archaic and mili- 
tanstlc attitudes with which the Euro- 
•S5?» especially the German middle 
** ad b een impregnated by the 
autocracy which, had effectively 
Sjm.la.ed them. There was no need 

!°°k for.new villains; the old ones 
5S5 : ?5S -there, as powerful as ever, 
H n S the s| rihgs to to which the middle 
and everyone else dflhced. 
p,„ . Was clearly the case, in Eastern 
militarized monarchies 
nrjuii? - ty .aristocratic courts mono r 
mfff Political authority and social 


so startlingly novel as his publishers 
claim. The influence of veblen. in 
particular, is very evident. And like 
Veblen, Mayer writes with a vigorous 
trans-Atlantic scorn for crowns, lords, 
courts, und ull the trappings of feudal 
hierarchy and tradition that kept free 
men for so long in servitude. He has 
nothing but contempt for the "spine- 
less bourgeoisie" and the "weak and 
craven” professional classes who 
allowed themselves to accept archaic 
aristocratic social, political and artistic 
values insteud of fighting for the 
rational standards of the Enlighten- 
ment. The artists of the Belle Epoque 
are no less swecpingly written off, 
either for meekly falling in line with 
traditional values or for cutting them- 
sejvcs off from their social responsibi- 
lities in esoteric experimentation. For 
literally no one during the period 
under study does Mayer have a good 
word to say. Not since Macaulay can 
a historian have written with such 
sublime contempt for the past. 

Mayer's book is in fact purl serious 
history atul purtly a political tract. 
Much of his historical analysis is truly 
excellent, but it is too often marred 
by passages that ure strident over- 
slplifications, nonsensical, or simp- 
ly wrong. Into the first category come 
sentences such as the following: 

With rare exceptions French gener- 
als ... called for a levee en 
masse . . . Specifically, the (French) 
three-year law (of military service) 
was to integrate and subdue the 
workers, the prime carriers of prog- 
ressive modernisation, by forcing 
them into the army, the school of 
the conservative nation where they 
too would wear red trousers, obey 
bugle calls, and internalise the duty 
to rush the enemy in a paroxysm of 
patriotism and heroic self- 
immolation. 

Ignoring for a moment the inconve- 
nient fact that most conservative 
French generals mistrusted the Icvic 
en masse as being militarily useless 
and socially , dangerous, Mayer’s 
meaning is far from clear. Does he 
mean that the Three Year Law was 
intended to have this effect, or that it 
actually did so? If he menus the lat- 
ter, it is difficult to see how it could 
have worked quite so fast and — given 
the offensives of August the following 
year — quite so effectively. If he 
means the former, even if there is 
some truth in this with respect to a 
few civilian demagogues from the 
radical Right, were there no more 
serious and practical reasons for 
countering the huge increases in the 
German army consequent on their 
military legislation of 19127 
Into the second category, the non- 
sensical, come such phrases as: “Dif- 
fused through respected opinion jour- 
nals, newspapers and salons, [Social 
Darwinian ideas] permeated the com- 
mon suppositions of ruling and gov- 
erning classes in search of ideanonal 
underpinnings for their counterattack 
against the aemonlc demos.” (My ita- . 
bcs). Do >ve not here have a prize 
illustration of Karl Popper’s definition 
of an ( unscientific statement as one 
that canpot be falsified? How on 


infti,— r -'*■•■*■**■ nuiiiui iiy <uiu auwioi 
mrigcc, j^tradzing such dements 
nr)t h ® middle classes as they could 
ale ' ® ut cven * n western 
nriei^* accord ing to this thesis, the 


nHei4«. • "S “*» mesia, me 

-Ifcgp* femalrted the ruling, even 
I* 85 Ho* the governing class. 

1 advanced by 
• ■ *|v e ^ SOr Mayer. It is far from being 


kind of waffle actually mean ? 

* Into the third category of state- 
ments that are simply wrong comes 
the following: "jin . 1914] the 

bourgeois [sicjcfid not shy away from 
what they knew would be absolute 
war, confident that it would be a 
forcing-house for the expansion of in- 
dustry, finance and commerce and an 
Improvement of their status and pow- 
er. There is no problem about de- 
monstrating the falseness of this state- 
ment by reference to the finance 
houses of nearly every European 
power and the commercial classes of 
die most advanced bourgeois nation, 
England. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that most of them regarded the 
coming of war with deep appre- 
hension and greeted it, if at . all, only 
dn the assumption that it would be 
far from total, that business would 
continue as usual, and that.il would 
be over very quickly indeed. 

Much of Mayer's book is fortunate- 
ly on a; completely .different level 


from this, iiiul when the Dr Jukvll of 
serious historical study takes over 
from the Mr Hyde of political ranting 
wc arc treated to some really valu- 
able analysis. He thoroughly makes 
out his case that the social, political 
and economic power of feudal land- 
owning classes dominated much of 
Europe until the eve of the Great 
War; that "the amplitude, grandeur 
and exploitation of the world of land- 
lords und peasants perpetuated the 
primacy of pre-industrial forces whose 
political associates were at or near 
the switches for war in 1914”. The 
position of the aristocracy, he rightly 
discerns, was “solid and awesome, 
not precarious and quaint, precisely 
because their immense capital was 
not nnlv cultural and symbolic hut 
also economic". The power of the 
middle classes, he points out. was 
fragmented by the rise of consumer 
manufacture, retail nnd service out- 
lets, government service and a vast 
petty-bourgeois sector beyond their 
control; whereas “while the business 
magnates remained essentially solit- 
ary, the landed notables were able to 
use their prestige and mastery tn tie 
much of the poor gentry and deferen- 
tial peasantry to themselves ” Mayer 
has many insights such as this for 
which much may be forgiven him. 

Ail this is indisputably true of 
Europe east of the Rhine, but 
although Mayer provides us with 
some fascinating new illustrative 
material, what he has to tell us about 
these countries is not particularly 
new. Few if any historians would now 
quarrel with the picture of the 
Hohenzollern, Habsburg and Roma- 
nov Empires as societies where feudal 
Elites, exercising almost unchnllenged 

E olitical authority through monarchies 
nrely trammelled bv constitutional 
limitations, overawed the middle clas- 
ses and fought grim defensive, actions 
against the rising ride of urban demo- 
cracy. It is west of the Rhine that 
Mayer finds himself in trouble. He 
does sometimes qualify his wilder 

P eneralizatlons .by saying “except in 
ranee and England". But to general- 
ize about European society nnd to ex- 
cept France and England is like 
generalizing about the united Slates 
and excepting all territory to the East 
of the Alleglianles. "Lumping" can 
really be carried too far. 

England is of course a complex 
problem, for in some respects it did 
superficially resemble the less de- 
veloped societies east of the Rhine. 
The aristocracy hnd indeed retained 
their wealth, their land and their so- 
cial dominance. They were active in 
both local and metropolitan politics. 
The middle classes, by sending their 
, sons to public schools, socialized 
them, not indeed into the aristocracy, 
but into the service gentry with what 
Mayer somewhat snirfily describes as 
their “archaic ethos of heroism, glory 
and honour”. But the relationship be- 
tween the English aristocracy ana the 
middle classes cannot, like that east 
o! the Rhine, be described so easily 
as one of patron and client. The 
middle classes had been doing some 
socializing of their own ever, since the 
eighteenth ceiitury. ’ England certainly 
never became, in Mayer's words, a 
“bourgeois order run by a ’conquer- 
ing’ or ‘triumphant’ bourgeoisie". 
History rarely obliges intellectuals by 
conforming to such neat categories. 
But the bourgeoisie was not exactly 
subordinate. England was after all the 
land of Cobden and Bright, let alone 
Peel and Gladstone, and one can 
only concur with Mayer's description 
of Asquith, as “the first Prime Minis- 
ter to come from a nop-l&nded 
family” if one overlooks Disraeli and 
Campbell-Bannerman and regards 
Pepl and Galdstone as “landed" be- 
cause their bourgeois parents had 
purchased estates. 

To suggest that file British: court 
Was in aijy serloqs sense q bulwark of* 
aristocratic: political power is also 'to 
carry “lumping” to excess. The court 
had embodied “bourgeois .values"' 
(and been despised for it by the old 
aristocracy) since ihe . days of the- 
Prince Consoji. Edward .Vfl and 
George V did not like the House of 
Cqpimbris much, but they knew their 
^bourgeois constitutional duty and per- 


formed it meticulously. And when 
Maver implies that George V. be- 
cause he . presumably '* favoured in- 
tervention rather than neutrality in 
1914. was thereby somehow imposing 
his archaic feudal values on his minis- 
ters. lie shows a certain luck of com- 
prehension of the calculations that led 
that liberal-radical cabinet to enter 
the war. Such archaic and outworn 
concepts as "Inmour" had little to do 
with it. What did unit ter were careful 
bourgenis cukuliitions about national 
self-interest: in say nothing of a grow- 
ing perception among the British of 
all classes that the value-systems of 
the German Empire were, pace 
Mayer, both deeply alien ami pro- 
foundly dangerous. Bernhardt's tier- 
many und the Next War had been 
widely rend in Engl und. and had not 
gone down well. 

If Professor Mayer has problems 
with England, he lias even greater 
ones with France. Hie re was no king, 
although Raymond Po incard, Mayci 
grumbles, "acted like one". (But it 
might conversely be said (hut the 
kings in question acted like Presi- 
dents; and surely this tells us as much 
about (he roles enforced on them as 
heads of rival and suspicious States as 
about their feudal value-systems?) 
Tlie French aristocracy survived in- 
deed, wealthy, reactionary and social- 
ly dominant, but Mayer very sensibly 
does not try to make them out to 


have been a ruling class, let alone a 

g overning one. Their wealth and in- 
.ucnce. he allows, was no match for 
that of untitled merchants, manufac- 
turers, bankers and industrialists. Tlie 
Senate was “rooted in small towns 
whose econnmic and social and cultu- 
ral moderation was sustained by the 
large farmers and small peasants of 
the surrounding countryside". Politi- 
cians. civil servants, even the bulk of 
the officer-corps, were drawn from the 
middle classes. All this Mayer freely 
ndmils. Now then does he fit France 
into "the old regime" in Europe? 

He does sp, I am afraid, by fudging 
the issue. He introduces the term 
“agrarian" and uses it interchange- 
ably with “feudal". Because France 
was a predominantly agrarian society 
she belonged, in his view, to the old 
order, even though the power, the 
privileges and to n large extent the 
possessions of the feudal caste hnd 
been smashed a hundred years' be-, 
fore. The French peasantry and rtiral 
bourgeoisie, with their conservatism 
and “moderation" are simply 
“lumped" with the privileged, arro- 
gant and embattled nobility east of 
the Rhine its if the Revolution had 
never occurred at all. In Mayer's poli- 
tical spectrum there are clearly only 
two colours: the red of urban radical- 
ism (good) nnd the black of rural 
conservatism (bad). 

When he leaves Britain and France 
out of account, his thesis thus has 
limited validity, and when he’ tries to 


include (hem he is unconvincing. Af- 
ter all, the first decade of the new 
ccniurv saw both in France und Bri- 
tain the advent of radical govern- 
ments based on quasi -universal suf- 
frage that weie attacking the surviv- 
ors of the old order with unpre- 
cedented vigour. In France thev des- 
troyed the lingering clerico- 
arisiocratic privileges in education 
ancl the Army. In Britain they im- 
posed crushing burdens on landed 
property and emasculated the House 
«if Lords. Can it seriously Vc main- 
tained that the way in which these 
governments reacted to the German 
challenge posed by the Tangier and 
Agadir crises (for llic French) and the 
Tirpitz naval building programme (fur 
the British) was determined by 
archaic aristocratic concepts? Would 
socialist governments have behaved 
uny differently. U was not a British 
aristocrat who coin plained in 19IU 
that he could not understand “what 
(tic British government nnd people 
arc about in allowing Germany to 
creep up to them so closely in naval 
armaments'*. It was the good Ger- 
man social democrat. Auguste Bebel- 

Finally. the militarism of European 
society was too complex a phen- 
omenon to be explained in terms of 
the old order seeking “ideational 
underpinnings". The aristocratic sup- 
port for such bodies as the Pan- 
German League, the Christ ian Social- 
ists of Vienna or such French right- 
wing organizations as I' Action Fran- 
(nise was inconsiderable compared 
with that of the lower middle classes, 
whose petty-bourgeois authoritarian- 
ism foreshadowed the populist and 
racist structures of twentieth-century 
fascism rather than the ordered 
hierarchies of the past. In England 
.the militarism of the popular press 
owed nothing, vo the influence ot the 
landed aristocracy, and m the Con- 
servative Party the old aristocratic 
groups were being elbowed roughly 
aside by the new self-made men. 
Beavcrbrook and Bonar Law. In 
Eastern Europe resistance to national 
self-determination came not just from 
the old landed classes but from rival 
nationalist bourgeois and peasant 
groups. Indeed the more the old 
order in Vienna yielded to their de- 
. mauds for self-government the more 
ungovernable the empire became. It 
was not just the “venerable elites bent 
on prolonging their privileged life", 
as Maver argues, that were responsi- 
ble for tne final smash-up at 
Sarajevo, but also the German radic- 
als whose anti-Slav violence made 
Vienna ungovernable, and the petty 
Magyar squireens who ruled so Un- 
yieldingly in Budapest. 

European society, in short, had be- 
come too diverse to yield to the sim- 
plistic analytic concepts of Benth- 
amite radicalism or primitive Marx- 
ism. Perhaps it always was. It has cer- 
tainly remained so ever since. 
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Cold steel on the Western Front 
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The Little Field-Marshal: Sir John 
French 
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Those unashamedly patriotic publica- 
tions With the Flag to Pretoria and 
The War Illustrated were my earliest 
acquaintance with military history, 
ana high on the list of heroes en- 
shrined in their pages were the 
legendary names of Haig, French 
and Kitchener. Revulsion against the 
slaughter of the First World War, 
loss of empire, and the advent of a 
new generation of colourful and con- 
troversial generals caused the reputa- 
tions of all three to decline, but 
hitherto Sir John French has been 
the uniuckicst in his treatment by 
historians. Unlike Haig he did not 
maintain a dignified silence in post- 

1918 controversies, but published in 

1919 a bitter and inaccurate polemic 
1914, largely •'ghosted" by a journal- 
ist, Lovat Fraser. Subsequent well- 


intended but unscholarlypublications 
by his younger son Gerald only 
served to fan the flames; and French 


was also unlucky in the longevity of 
enemies such as Hubert Gough and 
the official historian Sir James 
Edmonds. Recent well-publicized 
disputes among his descendants ab- 
out family heirlooms, accompanied 
by fresh evidence of the field mar- 
shal's marital infidelities, have made 
it even harder to appreciate why his 
reputation once stood so high. 

By contrast Kitchener had the 
good fortune, in historiographical 


affairs and financial scrapes which 
could easily have ruined nis career. 
In 1875 he contracted a disastrous 
first marriage whose brief existence 
and termination by divorce was so 
hushed up (hut apparently even his 
daughter never knew about it. In 
1880, he made a far more suitable 
match lo Eicanora Selby- Lowndes, 
whose family had for generations 
licit! the mastership of the Whnddon 
Chase. But this brought only a brief 
interlude in French's womanizing. In 
Holmes's words: 

French rode with light cavalry 
panache all over his marriage vows 
and a number of other people's: 
he was fortunate indeed that his 
wife, motivated by n curious mix- 
ture of loyalty, affection and 
abhorrence of scandal, accepted 
her role with resignation. 

Inattentiveness, aggravated by long 
absences from home, gradually de- 
generated into virtually complete 
separation from his family. 

By the leisurely standards of the 
time French was accounted a keen 
and progressive officer. In the mid- 
1890s he was rescued from the half- 
pay List by the Adjutant-General, Sir 
Rcdvers Buller, and. with the sub- 
stantive rank of colonel, was re- 
sponsible for a new edition of 
Cavalry Drill and for the 
introduction of permanent cavalry 
brigades. He did not, however-, 
attend the Staff College and re- 
mained suspicious of officers who 
had. Oil the eve of the South Afri- 
can War he achieved the coveted 
command of the 1st Cavalry Brigade 
at Aldershot, but once again his 


terms, to die a hero’s death in 1916 career was under threat ■- this time 


before his short-comings as a strateg- 
ist had become public knowledge, 
nnd within four years Sir George 
Arthur had meticulously recorded his 
achievements in three volumes. In 


because of substantial debts acquired 
while on half-pny. He was saved by a 
loan of £2,000 from his brigade- 
major, Douglas Haig, whose motive 
must remain uncertain. This ethically 


1958 Sir Philip Magnus published his dubious transaction has long been 
polished and perceptive ’ /C/rcheirer: known to historians and The Little 
Potlrail of an Imperialist , and ■ In Field- Marshal contains nothing new 
1977 George Cassar provided a beyond the fact that the loan was 


painstaking, massively documented 
study sub-titled Architect of Victory. 
Haig has probably been best served 
of the three: first by the recollections 
of admiring staff officers such as 
Charteris; then by Duff Cooper's 
sympathetic and well-written two- 
volume biography (1935); by Robert 
(now Lord) Blake's skilful edition of 
the Private Papers (1952); nnd by the 
Indefatigable championship of John 
Terraine ever since the appearance 


certainly 

later. 


outstanding 


The South African War, which 
ruined so many reputations, greatly 
enhanced that of the dashing Johnny 
French. His cavalry did well in the 
minor action at Elandslaagte on 
October 21, 1899, and even better at 
Colesberg where he checked the 


Boer invision of Cape Colony. Now 
a lieutenant-gencrftf, the fame of 
Tf l "fightin - * French" was recognized in a 

t ,e Edu ~ popular ballad, the quality of which 
atied Soldier fa 1963. Kwy be judged from the lines: 

Sir John -French has had his admlr- , E . d • , ... 

Crs. Lord Chetwode wrote "French A „ c V u Tto cv/ry 2ick. 
was full of imagination and to my And e! moves amazin' quick, 
mind a man Who might have done Don't yer, French? 
big' things' in open warfare, Me was n Bm it was hjs ch at Kli Drift 

lucky ^g^ieraK dnd inspired the an d dash to the relief of Kimberley 
J, n tos troops ; that made French a national hero. 


greatest - confidence in his troops"; 
Haldane described him as - H a great 
Commander-In-Chief, a soldier of 
the first order"; and Esher quite 
simply (is “the best soldier we nave 
got*. But his biographer is con- 
fronted with a serious challenge in 


On the debit side he had already 
displayed impetuousness of judgment 
ana reluctance to abandon mistaken 
views. He also engaged in an acrimo- 
nious controversy with Roberts over 


By Brian Bond 

dues well tn avoid the wisdom ol 
hindsight of the siege warfare ol 
1«J14— IK in order to condemn 
French's views on cavalry as un- 
realistic; but ho underplays the eyi- 


independent command and would jj n where, as Lord Lieutenant ol 
not he subordinate to a French Ireland from 1918 to 1921, he vainly 

general. However, Joffre and the sought to break Sinn Fein by draw 

French Government believed that nian military measures, 
the BEF had been placed under their T . c N . „ . . , 
orders and that difficulties which ™ e J* d ™' sl ^ P er ' od . ol 

occurred were caused by Sir John's £?J2S5IIi n nmhnr™ 
recalcitrance in defiance of his gov- n, , d W 

crnment. Holmes’s understanding °J , hls 

account of all the problems confront- “Jj Kf ?° 

ins the BEF in the opening months PJPf Z? n JXhE^ lrel C! bul 
of the war should pm an end to “““J"* 1 , ,th l f 1 r ^- t , he t SL beca,, “ 
snide references to French and his ^ 1 n u L i in * ' and 

senior commanders as “donkeys". ™ 

For all his flaws of diameter and ““ffiLf, 1 ? etnS 

limitations of intellect, French wres- 

tied bravely with the manifestations ilTISf 

of unprepared ness that habitually he d,ed in 1925 he left only £8.450 in 

face British commanders at the out- n,s 11 * 

set of war. To make matters worse. In The Little Field-Marshal, 
the neighbouring French commander Richard Holmes has been reasonably 
Lanrezac could nardly have been less successful in overcoming the military 
helpful; French had no faith in the biographer's chief difficulty; namely 
commander of II Corps, Smith- how to provide a convincing portrait 
Dorrtcn; and his relationship with of a man of action without digressing 
Kitchener never recovered from the into detailed narratives of the opera- 
latter’s admonitory mission in field tions in which he took part. A blog- 
marshal's uniform on September 1. rapher less interested in military his- 
With the onset of siege warfare the tory would doubtless have devoted 
BEFs shortage of high-explosive more space to his subject's phi- 
shells became a crucial weakness tendering and its repercussions on his 
rather than just an embarrassment, family, but Holmes is circumspect, 
but French erred in allowing it to There is one passing reference which 
become an obsession. He acted im- would have been worth following up. 
properly during the celebrated shell- It seems that French was a psychic 
crisis of May 1915 in briefing and in for whom 

encouraging Repington’s vain the earthly bodies we know here 

attempt to secure the dismissal of are only a kind of model in clay ol 
Kitchener. Kitchener not surprisingly what our real spiritual bodies are - 
lost faith in him as Commander-in- and we only resume these' real and 
Chief; his principal subordinate Haig everlasting shapes when the great 
had never believed in him. Knives change comes. 

2? SEP* 1 He told Mrs Bennett that “I some- 

JT n B pLi«rJ 01 times people my room with these 

least at Buckingham Palace. glorious friends . . . who have gone 

The disaster at Loos in the autumn over", and this unusual sensitivity 
of 1915 proved the final straw, though seemingly added to the anguish he 
French had consented to felt in sending young men to their 
fight' the battle out of loyalty to deaths. It would be interesting to 
Joffre and against his better judg- know when French first became 
inent. French must bear much of the aware of this gift, if he acknow- 
responsibility for the virtual anmhiln- jedged himself to be a spiritualist, 
tiort of XI Corps; it is ironic that his an( f tQ w ^ a t extent these experiences 
concern had been to protect the in- influenced his private life, 
experienced divisions i from .heavy Rich „ rd Holmes’s summing up is 

casualties. In December 1915 Haig t >a ] ance ^ and just. History has 
succeeded French who took on the u Ith . rtn H __, t L n «- v *relv with 


dcnce cited bv contemporary critics orders and that difficulties which 
as varied us Ivan Bloch, Sir Ian occurred were caused by Sir John's 
Hamilton and Erskine Childers lo recalcitrance in defiance of his gov- 
the effect that the growing firepower crnment. Holmes’s understanding 
of magazine rifles and machine-guns account of all the problems confront- 
had rendered the close-order charge ing the BEF in the opening months 

so dangerous as to be virtually im- of the war should put an end to 

practicable in European warfare. He snide references to French and his 

also points lo the lack of any means senior commanders as “donkeys". 

- before the introduction of tanks - For all his flaws of character and 


other than cavalry of exploiting fleet- limitations of intellect, French wres- 
ing openings on the Western Front, tied bravely with the manifestations 
but he neglects to mention that, by of unprepared ness that habitually 
March 1918, the Germans had de- face British commanders at the out- 


veloperi very effective stormtrooper set of war. To make matters worse, 
tactics. Possibly, the survival of large the neighbouring French commander 
cavalry formations militated against Lanrezac could nardly have been less 
such innovation on the British side, helpful; French had no faith in the 

commander of II Corps, Smith- 
Dorricn; and his relationship with 
Kitchener never recovered from the 
latter’s admonitory mission in field 
marshal's uniform on September 1. 
With the onset of siege warfare the 
BEFs shortage of high-explosive 
shells became a crucial weakness 
rather than just an embarrassment, 
but French erred in allowing it to 
become an obsession. He acted im- 
properly during the celebrated shell- 
crisis of May 1915 in briefing and in 
encouraging Repington’s vain 
attempt to secure the dismissal of 
Kitchener. Kitchener not surprisingly 
lost faith in him as Commander-in- 
Chief; his principal subordinate Haig 
had never believed in him. Knives 
were Sharpened and private reports 
were made to influential ears, not 
least at Buckingham Palace. 

The disaster at Loos in the autumn 
of 1915 proved the final straw, though 
■ Z'.’d'V.'W French had consented to 
At w-t fight' the battle out of loyally to 

General French Joffre and against his better judg- 

ment. French must bear much of the 
responsibility for the virtual annihiln- 
In March 1914, with war in tiort of XI Corps; it is ironic that his 
Europe Involving the British Expedi- concern had been to protect the in- 
tionaiy Force a distinct possibility, experienced divisions from heavy 
French seemed to have sacrificed his casualties. In December 1915 Haig 
opportunity to command when he succeeded French who took on the 
resigned as Chief of the Imperial exhausting and frustrating duties of 
General Staff in the aftermath of the Commander-In-Chief Home Forces. 
Curragh incident. .Holmes’s account ' H , . hnd access to a verv 

ms ss rS-EHFMi 
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soiaiers ana in politicians. Bennett. She was a stately and 

Henry Wilson, whose machtna- romantically inclined lady who, tiring 
tions behind the scenes during the 0 f her diplomat husband, had had a 
Curragh crisis are here fully exposed, passionate affair with a hussar offic- 
thought that French was not clever er . when the latter was killed in 
enough to be a Commander-in- November 1914 Sir John sent his 
Chief, but in August 1914 he was condolences and this quickly led to a 
reinstated and became Commander- deeply romantic union which seems 
in-Chief without serious opposition, to nave brought strength and com- 
Sir John's instructions made it dear fort to them both. She ivas later to 
that he would be able to exercise an visit him at Viceregal Lodge in Dub- 



experienced omsions .rum _ ncuvy Richard Holmes - s summing up ■ 
casualties. In December 1915 Haig balanced and just. History has 
succeeded who .took on the hlthert0 dealt [ Q0 severely with 

exhausting and frustrating duties of p retlc ^ stressing his manifest fallings 
Commander-In-Chief Home Forces. w f 1 ;j e ignoring his more attractive 
Holmes has had access to a very traits and achievements. He was not 
important new source which provides a great general and, though a brave 
a unique insight into Sir John's and inspiring cavalry leader, # ajs 
thoughts from the early months ol character and outlook remained 
1915; namely, the letters which fre rooted in the nineteenth century, 
wrote almost daily to Mrs Winifred Yet. like his own early hero Sir 
Bennett. She was a stately and Reavers Buller, French possessed 


a great general and, though a brave 
and inspiring cavalry leader, OB 
character and outlook remained 
rooted in the nineteenth century. 
Yet, like his own early hero Sir 
Redvers Buller, French possessed 
that rare capacity to retain the deep 
affection of his men through all trie 
misfortunes of war. Perhaps WuW 
Robertson paid him the greatest tn- 


November 1914 Sir John sent his bute when, despite his loyalty w 
condolences arid this quickly led to a Haig, he said that no other general 
deeply romantic union which seems could have held the army togetneras 
to nave brought strength and com- French did in 1914 when the Btr 
fort to them both. She ivas later to was at its weakest and the enemy a* 
visit him at Viceregal Lodge in Dub- his strongest. 


WSFBFSI The surplus from seabirds 

Richard Holmes has admirably fulfil- The years 1902-13 witnessed . A 


Richard Holmes has admirably fulfil- The years 1902-13 witnessed 
,|ed this requirement in his well- French's steady ascent to the top of 
• : [Written and sympathetic . .but by . no b* s profession as Inspector-General of 
; means uncritical ' study, ■ ■■ the Forces and Chief of the Imperial 

•-f.jphn Dentdh **1^ : 

. .-■frag Urn in 1852 near Deal in KefU'-.^WJ i& 

•'but 6f Insb pneestry of which be was AithnS^ 

'bxlremely proud. His father, a re- 


Us father, a re- 


■:was 5 only two &nd sqqp afterwards his ^ m the caval- 
imbiher became insane, leaving his . 

upbringing in .the hands of- his. six ^^^ e e re n n °w«i ln< ^u r ^ rCa * l ‘ 

John followed his father Into 


The years 1902-13 witnessed 
French's steady ascent to the top of 


the Forces and Chief of the Imperial 
General.Staff (for which he bad been' 
batoked by Esher and Admiral "Jack- 
ie" ■; Usher as early as 1904). 
Although French's professional hori- . 
zons were inevitably expanding, his 
chief interest remained tn the caval- 
ry, whose' weapons, tactics 'and, 
raison ,d‘itre were now .under threat. 


the navy and served for two 


By I). C, M- Platt ; 

W. M. MATHEW: '- 

The House of Gibbs and the Peruvian 

Guano Monopoly ' ' ' 

28lpg Royal Historical Society. 
0 901080 6i'x. . , 


he has not attempted to write a book ly. that there is some justice In the 
about the effects. of the guano boom complaint that foreign contractors, 
on the Peruvian economy, nor of while monopolizing so important a 
guano on the agriculture of tlie im- branch of the national economy, jjf; 
porting countries, and clearly much hibited the development of inaigen- 
remains to be said about both. He ous investment and entrepreneur- 
quotes in bis preface the remark of ship. The relationship between 
Lord Einle.that “the supply of con- ministers and the foreign' contractoo. 
cenfrated, portable .manures ... is was "mutually convenient, ' oc *r' 

• the greatest achievement of modern sionally rather cosy . . . witn rtj 
agricultural ' science”. Such “lowly Peruvian 'nation as a whole largely 
commodities", he adds, have not jre- neglected and ignored", 
c'ejved the attention they deserve This is hot a book for Ihe.ftgri* 


W, M. Mathew has taken an improb- &qm agricultural Historians, m 
able coknmodity, -the excrement of { bey receive that attention , 
seabirds, as the focus qf a book tha H Incidentally, in this book, 
about the business of financing jarid ! . ■ 

selling a monopoly product (in this i- Mathew is certain to be ent 
case, nitrogenous guano) In the mid T by those who expected a quite ( 


from agricultural historians, nor do cultural historian. But it Is of grWt 
they receive that atlention, other va j ue to the student of nineteentn- 


an lncideptally, in this book. . . century monopolies, to our know- 
, 1 , . ■ . . . . ledge Of the financing and adminis*; 

Mathew is certain to be criticized tration of a major commodity 1° 



by those who expected a quite differ- international trade, and o the 
ent boqk. But within the territory development. 6f greater:, realism w 
which he has selected, the problems the study of the relationship between 
are sufficiently impressive and the fo re j gQ . business and the national 


L'-*.- r Mii' natn«» i ,r W6 aumpfea*') nevertheless v .“"r' 1 nxeiy to exist Detween me national = *,,u government. Matnew pravtuw 

':V- >’firiAbred tbeir officcre to po&sesg i nt^n » dogma tjrat the rifle “effective owner; of the product (in this case, value. After much detailed work on §, c evidence and the conclusions. 

beboie. - : ^ ...W' ^ c * ?nnor; replace the tfpa Peruvian government) and the every land. of archive, Mathew con- ^ in 8 debate as confused as «« 

by-lhp speed :oUhe 'foreign contrgclors^ (Antony Gibbs St **g»/»*. that the business was ove r economic and budness 
of the Charge, Sonarwho built up and maintained handled. honestly and profesaionalW toperiaUsm, his contribution is ot, 
n ateelf, Kpjmes. the- s^. -A*'M4 « w Himself says, by Aptpny Gibbs & Co. but second- fundamental importance. , . 
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Bernard Shaw and “The Unknown Soldier” 


“And now tell me,’’ Joan of Arc asks 
in the epilogue to Bernard Shaw’s 
play: “shall I rise from the dead, and 
come back to you a living woman?” 
The idea causes consternation in the 
living, and its potential seems to 
have remained in Shaw’s mind over 
the years, reappearing in its most 
provocative form in a play he never 
wrote. 

Several nations, after the 1914-18 
war, established Unknown Soldier 
monuments to memorialize the un- 
identified dead, the British placing r 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, where 
the body of the Unknown Warrior 
was laia to rest on November 12, 
1920, having been brought from 
France the previous day and kept 
overnight at Victoria Station. High 
dignity had marked the procession 
from the station to the Aobey, and 
the King and the Royal Princes as 
well as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and representatives of the milit- 
ary services filed into the venerable 
house of worship at midday to do 
final honours to the unidentifiable 
body. 

The dread concept would even- 
tually stimulate artists and writers, 
then still numbed by the carnage, 
and Cecil Lewis, a Royal Flying 
Corps veteran, did produce a play 
entitled The Unknown Warrior in 
1928, inviting G.B.S. to the opening 
at the Arts Theatre Club. Shaw re- 
sponded with a provocative postcard 
on which he suggested how he would 
deal with the subject. “In my Un- 
known Warrior," ne wrote, “a des- 


Dean [of Westminster!, the Prime 
Minister, & Foreign Secretary re- 
solve to raise the U.W. from the 
dead by black magic at night. They 
find Christ seated on his tomb. He 
offers to raise the U.W. for them, 
and 'docs so. The U.W. Rsks what 
they want in German."' 

The idea apparently teased Shaw. 

, ,at began in fun became more 
elaborate in his retellings, and when 
attending a League of Nations sitting 
m Geneva in the autumn of the same 
•u ar rJ* e S [ >0,ce wit h reporters about 
^French tomb of the unknown 
soldier at the Arc de Triomphe, and 
JJJ* dramatic possibilities of the 
rneme. However now forgotten, the 
"™ s ‘hen travelled quickly. In Chi- 
Ashton Stevens, the dramatic 
critic of the Herald-Examiner , told 
nis readers that he was scooping the 
Theatre Guild, then producer of 
snaws American premieres, "be- 
cause a friend of a very good friend 
irantly found W Shaw in a 
very talkative and confiding mood at 
?f n 5, va - Allowance must be made 
jor the third-hand nature of the in- 
‘°™ ,0n , yet the details are striking 
ana the paradoxes Shavian: , - - 

?He place is'London and the time 
just 1,000 years hence. Peace has 
reigned for more than nine cent- 
Uu M i’ t ‘ 1e Profession of arms is as 
obsolete as the profession of 
astrology. And the population, de- 
*P'* e Science’s many inventions 
ana nostrums for birth-control has 
ncreased so that, literally, stand- 
ing room on the tight little' isle is 
'• a premium. 

u England do to relieve 

nersejf of this stifling burden of 
over-population in which, as Mark 
■ . would, have?, said, there is 
uot room enough to swing a cat? 
ureat and grave men go' into 
SSd'ttS. dno of them,, some- 
tning of a historian of ancient Bri- 
thill feca H s the happy days when 
■ were w:ars to * e °P tf « death 
. .rafo m tune with the birth rate. 

• mua Lhave a war." say the 
groat men of the council. . 

• lluh-,*' I 10 " 1 ? Not in' the memory of 
• 82"! J3! n ' 'W* :i n'.the tradirton of 

.'| 5 su*srfc“5.s 

^owding, or by . boredom. Apart- 
- TOm- a few mistakes by the medi- 

• -. tS ?ian.has died at 

-tit ^ flnd r T he n one: of 

•• ini. West-' 

Abbey thete is a graye of -. 


England's Unknown Soldier. So. 
in solemn procession, these greut 
men visit the tomb as thousands ol 
years earlier the Greeks visited the 
oracle. 

Headed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, they file down the his- 
torical aisles of the Abbey and 
come to the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. But the Archbishop is 
annoyed because standing by the 
tomb is an ill-dressed under- 
nourished man who does not make 
way for them. 

"Who are you and what are you 
doing here?” the Archbishop ques- 
tions querulously. 

“I am", the man answered, 
"Jesus Christ and I am here to 
help you. If you say so I will raise 
the dead from his grave so that 
you can question him.” 

“By all means do so, and pnr- 
don me if I spoke too hastily,” 
answers the Archbishop, a polite 
man at heart. 

So the Saviour raises the Soldier 
from his grave and the great men 
start to question him on how to 
make war. But England's Un- 
known Soldier does not under- 
stand their language and tells them 
so in a tongue that, according to 
an eminent philologist present, is 
ancient German. 

Reports of Shaw's intended ploy sur- 
faced elsewhere, from the New York 
World to the London Daily Tele- 
graph. One version reduced the 
futurism element drastically, but 
offered other detail*: 

Time: a hundred years hence. 
Place: England. 

In the intervening hundred years 
all civilization has been shot to 
pieces - commerce, art, caste, 
politics, religion, have crashed in 
the debacle which Shaw had pre- 
viously hinted at in Heartbreak 
House. Not only in England but 
everywhere. 

• The English Cabinet cnli their 
inevitable meeting to find some 
desperate play that might straight- 
en things out. The human race Is 
on its last legs. Humanity has en- 
tangled itself so fatally in the 
meshes of its own devices that 
there is seemingly no way out. In 
England, however, there is one 
last thing left - the respect and 
veneration' for the Unknown Sol- 
dier. ' 

This amounts almost to a cult. 
The Cabinet figures say that if 
they can revive faith in something 
they may be able to pull England 
out of this swamp. Faith in some- 


By Stanley Weintraub 

■ paper reports, which apparently tip- 
; Pf“ his hand. *i am not writing that 
; P* a >’ or anything like it," he insisted. 

” ■ . . The account ... is not accu- 
rate, but it is cleverly put together. 

[ and will do as well as the original. 

The ill-dressed, ill-nourished Christ 
I is a senseless addition, ln my version 
i Christ was a perfect gentleman who 
apologized to the 'Dean, not of 
course the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for his 'intrusion'." Perhajjs 
the most important words in his dis- 
claimer were “the original" and "my 
version”, for thev suggested that 
Shaw had nurtured u rather elabo- 
rate scenario which he indeed idcnli- 


thing, anything, may possibly save 
them. One inspired official is 
moved to the theory that if Christ 
could be induced to come back to 
earth He might again work with 
humanity through the still fervent 
emotion surrounding the unknown 
hero. 

Christ does come back again 
(the mechanics of this accomplish- 
ment is still vague in my mind, as 
it may be in the mind of Mr 
Shaw). When the Saviour arrives 
He' isj.asked by. the Cabinet if He ' 
would' be willing to work another 
miracle. He replies that He will. 
They bee Him to raise the Un- 
known Soldier from the dead in 
the hope that here they may And 
the one last symbol that England 
may adopt, follow and wqrship. 
Christ descends int6 the tomb and, 
in a brief pnd touching scene, the 
Unknown Soldier arises from the . 
dead. When he appears he makes 
A spebch - a rather . long speech, 
not one word of which can be 
understood by the waiting. popu- 
lace. ■ 

ft seems to be : g meaningless 
jumble of words - Strang? guttural ‘ 
(Words - until some scholar {epJizps 
that he' is speaking: ari almost for- 
gotten language, and out, of the 
resources of nis erudite rqemory 
manages to piece together with 
astonishing results.' -.-• 

’ . The Unkhown Soldier; was a ; 

German? •' r.'.;, 

. : Shaw was fliriaus about the news- i 


"... i he biggest thing I have 
attempted, one in which all the 
facilities of the theatre will he call- 
ed on lo their fullest. It's only an 
idea yet. an idea I’ve been think- 
ing about. Ii has ro do with (his 
childish fanaticism about war - 
specifically with the Unknown Sol- 
dier." He stopped and gazed be- 
fore him, his hands shoved deep in 
his pockets and that light, almost 
inaudible. whistle sounding 
through his lips again. 

"Yes. Sir and I wuitcil. 

‘Tvc thought of using the com- 
bination of mysticism nnd science 



"It was a verv young army " - an Imperial War Museum photoeaph of an 
unidentified British soldier dated August 22, 1914, just before the battle of 
Mons. In August that year of those with the colours, 46,291 had less that 
tivo years ‘ service : by the end of November British and Indian casualties 
on the Western Front totalled 89,864 - only one officer and sixty -nine men 
returning from the Division which weal to France 4,500 strong. The 
pltotograph and the statistics are raken from The Moiis Star: British 
Expidi lionary Force 1914 by David Ascoll (250pp. with 37 plates. 
Harrap. £9.95. 0 245 53785 6), an account of the action In France 
commemorated by the first campaign medal of the war. ■ 


fied as his own. 4 The denial that In this play, making' use even of an 

there was anything to it stuck - for a actual miracle. There's to be a big 

time. Still, the belief that Shaw was scene when all the people are 

working on an Unknown Soldier gathered on a certain night around 

play was not quite dead, for an inter- the ' Unknown Soldier's . tomb- 

viewer In mid-1930 resurrected the where the sacred and mysterious 

story (as It had appeared in the Chic- < light is burning. Through some 

ago version and was reprinted in the proper device and in the : proper 

World). Shaw insisted that he bad mood, this Unknown Soldier will 

often thrown out suggestions “for rise from the grave. I’ve only 

fun”, but that in this case the sugges- thought about it in dim outlines, 

tion had not only been taken serious- To the horror of those assembled, 

ly but repented with "sentimental he proves' to be not a soldier of 

additions and transmogrifications". their own country but one of the 

Again he disowned it. enemy who has been buried and 

. honoured by mistake." 

Fear of another and- greater world He snapped .Ms fingers .and 
war became intense ui the -, eariy: . whirled around,. and stood with his > 
1930s, especially after the ripe of-' . back-. to the-.fire. “I'm -only can-r 
Hitler to power in 1933. Antiwar sWering -ft;. .you.-Wh-. J JaVeriV 
plays, iVelre already a staple df Lori- thdlight it out cjdarly.’ 0 
don theatre, with Robert SherrifTs ■ i„ the autumn of 1'935.. after the 
realistic yet sentimental Journefs .Festival at Malvern, Mary Anderson 
End the most successful and Sean de Navarro, an actress at the turn of 
O’Casey’s surrealistic The Silver Tas - the century nnd an old friend of the 
sie the most notable and least sue- Shaws, was invited, by them to tea. 
cessful.i Even Shaw, whose bitterriess At first the talk -was full of the usual 
about the 1914 war had led - to the pieasantVtiivialitjes exchanged when, 
non-reallstic Heartbreak . House and ■ old friertds meet, but Shaw apparent- ' 
the prophetic Back to Mhtluiselqh, |y. remembered' lhat When'. Hie - 1914; 
had returned jn Too - True to .Be, war begin Maty Aitdejsort came out ; 
Good, his Malyern Festival play] of of retirement to act. He lumpd 'jo 


had returned jn Too True to .Be, war begin Maty Aiidexsoti came out 
Good, his Malvern Festival play' of pf retirement to act. He tumpd-'fb" 
1931, to forecasting a rain of bombs her, she recalled,' .with a- . Vmis- 
from the skies and the destruction of chievous ! ? look" ' ahti. mode her ah . 


cities'. But after turning to other sub- 
jects on completing The Millionairess 
In ' the spring of 1934 he seeius to 


offer:'' ];. ■ ; » - . ' : ' 

I am going to. give yoti the plot oi ' 
..a play/- You can do whatever you. • 


have again Kgoh thinking about an , 5^*1, 

&,*ts - for 1 taSi 

■Mm- folly. .yean* before, wbeii he. foil gSISi 3S-. 

:a: stripling of thirty-eight. Was 1: it 


-again Only a joke? ' ' 

| to the' American playwright Phul 
Gree.n - he 'confided in '1935 that :Jie 1 


hai entirety .forgotten how to fight. : 
'Suddenly, a I Warfclou^ . bu rats, the 
' English are In; dbspair pitd dp not ; • 
know.what, to do; they have utter- ' 
ly lost the art Of fighting,' It is 
proposed .that' the Cabinet go to 
"WPStmlnktir Abi}ey -td jpray for ' 
light at. the tomb • or 'the 'unknown 


was, thinking of a riew play, ' v i ; ; ydrripr. ArriVihg;- at thp sacred'. : 

\! V,."'* ■;: ! !-’ . •;■■■ t 


edifice they find the Lord scaled 
upon the lomb. They pray to him 
(o raise the dead warrior; (he 
miracle is performed. The warrior, 
after his centuries in (he tomb, 
rises! The ministers implore him to 
tell them hotv to fight; ihc warrior 
does not understand; he speaks to 
them in German - he is a 
German. 

Shaw was still working the idea 
out in his head. Mary Anderson took 
it as pure Shavian fantasy, meant to 
enliven the tea-table, but a Greek 
friend she had brought with her took 
it “in all earnestness" and asked, 
“How docs it end?" 

"That”, said Shaw, turning to 
Mary Anderson, “depends on you. 
You can finish it as you like/'’ ft 
was ns if he find impulsively invented 
the idea to tense Iter. 

Miss Anderson took the story as 
mere impishness, and in truth Shaw 
rarely discussed his plays until he 
was ready to read a draft to friends, 
ln this case, however, he may have 
been trying to talk through a prob- 
lem that had kept him from writing 
anything down. 

Something much like the story 
Shaw had told to Paul Green ana 
Mnry Anderson was also (old to 
Cedric Hardwicke, who had not only 
played the prophetic gentleman- 
burglar Aubrey Bagol in Too True to 
Be Good but had been one of the 
young English officers who n( a 
makeshift chapel at St Pol had stood 
guard over the plain wooden boxes 
of unidentified aead from -which the 
choice of Unknown Soldier was 
made. Again central to the play was 
the paradox that when the coffin was 
opened, the Unknown *Soldier would 
be* discovered lo be a German. It 
was, Hardwicke thought a generation 
later, one of Shaws "more mis- 
chievous moments". But one is not 
ntischicvious so insistently if live sub- 
ject is only n long-running joke. 
Shaw had sketched in either the First 
or the last net of what might have 
been a drama ns powerful as Saint 
Joan. There Shaw had turned his 
play from a witty yet gripping histor- 
ical chronicle to - in its final scene - 
a flight of inspired and moving fun- 
tnsy, as Jonn materializes, newly 
canonized, only to be rejected by a 
world ready to reverence her but still 
unready for her purity and zeal. That 
had been a dozen years before. Now 
something about the .new theme - or 
situation -- had embedded itself in 
Shaw’s subsconscfous; but ‘although 
he had moved long before from 
Ibsenlte realism to greater and more 
elaborate use of fantasy and extrava- 
gance, he was apparently at a crea- 
tive impassp . "You should never (ell 
anyone your ideas for plays", Char- 
lotte Show had warned Sean 
O’Casey in 1931. Had her husband 
followed that advice we would know 
very little indeed about 77ie Un- 
known Soldier. Not a line of it 
appears to hove been set down. 

.1 -Reproduced as item. 663 jn Dan H. 
Latitehce ' fed), Shaw: An - Exhibit 
;(A tulip, 1 '-. Texas; . Humanities ■' Re- 
search .Cento r, 1977). 

2 Quoted id Jeffrey Holmesdale, 
“Rating and Cut-Rating" (a coluiftn 
of theatre gossip), 77ie World (New 
York), November 18, 1928, p 2M. 

3 From 1 die three-page typescript, 
with autograph corrections and' 
annotations by S^aw, dated 14/4/30, 

In a .private' collection. Permission id 

e ' ‘ :h the k previously unpublished 
quotations granted by (he Sod? . 
ety of Authors on behalf of the Ber- 
nard Shaw Estate. 

4 ibid. : V ; 

5 Paul Green, . Dramatic , Heritage,, ■ 
(New York', 1953), pp 130-31. . ,' 

6 Mary ; Anderson Navarro, Mors ■ ' 
Memories (London, 1936), pp 218- _. 

,7 Cejiric Hardwicke, ns;, tolci to. 
James 1 Brough; A Victorian in Orbit ' 
(Ffew York, I961), p;107. j. ;, 

8 Charlotte .'Shaw; to' Seari .Q'Casey,’, , 
August 27, ; .f93il,' In David-- KraU$e ' , 
(ed),' The Letters of $e tin u'Case },': ' 

: (9ml94j- (New;. 'York;: Mac mil lari, 
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WILLIAM 

TREVOR 

his new collection 
of stories 


Beyond the 
Pale 

'confirms William Trevor's 
position as one of t ho great short- 
story writers in the language. * 

NICHOLAS SHAKESPEARE, 

The Times 

\ . . the treat in store for his many 
admirers . . . fn their range . . . 
they are quite masterly . . . ' 

CHRISTOPHER WORDS WOIlTH, 
Guardian 

. . model exnmplesof a craft 
meticulously find thoughtfully 
practised.’ 

william noYD, Sunday Times 
0 370 30442 X £«.96 


SOE 

Recollections and 
Reflections 1940-45 


J.G.BEEVOR 

SOE, the Special Operations 
Executive, was a secret British 
Organisation created in July 1940 
immediately after much of 
Western Europe had been 
overrun by the Nazis. The task of 
SOE was, in Winston Churchill’s 
words, to sot Europe ablaze, or, 
in official phraseology, to co- 
ordinate sabotage and subversion 
against the enomy . J. G. Beevor , 
a senior SOE staff officer, is 
uniquely qualified to write this 
assessment of resistance 
movements and special opera- 
tions between 1940 and 1945 and 
their value to 1 he Al lied cause. 
0870 30414 4 £8.95 


HELEN 

FORRESTER 

By the Waters 
of Liverpool 


This is the third part of Helen 
Forrester’s funny, painful and 
touching account of her 
childhood and growing up in 
Liverpool through the 
Depression. The earlier volumes, 
Twopence to Cross the Mersey 
and Minerva's Stepchild, have 
brought her a stream of 
. correspondence from all over the 
world, nearl y nil of the letters 
asking 'And what happened 
next? By the Waters of Liverpool 
is the moving answer to that 
question, 

0370 30909 X £8.95 

Scotch 

The- Whisky of 
, Scotland in fact and 
story . 


commentary 


In Psycho country 



By S. Schoenbaum 


Blow Out 
Various cinemas 



Naked women in showers look like 
becoming a Brian De Palma 
trademark. In the high-school gym- 
shower in Carrie (19/6) ihc heroine 
discovers to her horror that she is 
having her first period; afterwards, 
Carrie’s unsympathetic classmates 
gleefully bombard her with tampons 
and sanitary towels - the film thus 
begins with blood, and blood will 
follow. Last year, in Dressed io Kill, 
Kate (Angie Dickinsun} caressed her 
body with soap ami facecloth while 
her indifferent husband shaved. The 
camera too caressed Kate, lingering 
over nipples and belly! few viewers, 

I suspect, found the illusion shat- 
tered by realization that Dickinson 
had undergone a temporary body 
transplant for this episode. Later 
Kate is murdered with a razor in 
another claustrophobic cubicle, this 
one a lift. In this way (as all the 
reviewers noted} did Dc Palma, 
Monsieur Hommnge himself, pay his 
respects to Hitchcock’s Psycho. He is 
at it again in Blow Out, which has 
recently made a stir in America. 

in the pre-credit sequence a 
would-be killer is on the loose; (he 
soundtrack reports his heavy breath- 
ing, along with the rustling of wind 
in the trees - it is a bucolic college 
setting. The subjective camera zeros 
in on a girls’ dormitory, peering into 
windows through which, along with 
the heavyrbreather, we see scantily 
clad co-cds dancing, or fornicating, 
or just playing with themselves. In 
the comminutf shower room a girl 
soaps herself. Her door opens; in (he 
foreground a man’s hand grasps a 
gigantic kitchen knife. She screams. 
We are back in Psycho country. 

There is a difference, though. Sud- 
denly the lights go on in a Phi- 
ladelphia mixing studio. There Jack 
Luce (John Travolta), a sound- 
effects technician, and his producer 
Sam (Peter Boyden) arc taking in 
rashes of their latest film, Coed 
Freniy, made by the same team that 
gave us _ Blood Beach, Blood Beach 
Two , and Bad Day at Blood Beach. 
The entire opener, we realize, is a 
visually witty parody by De Palma of 
those sex-and- violence exploitation 
films that form the staple of Amer- 
ican drive-in cinemas. A pair of cool 
professionals. Jack and Sam judge 
the scream feeble, and the wind m 
the leaves not so good either.. The 
rest follows their pursuit, and attain- 
ment-, of the right sound effects. 
Appropriately the movie ends, as it 
began, with a scream. This time, ns 
the sound-man and the producer 
ngree in the film's concluding ex- 
change. they have a good scream, a 
very good scream. It should be, re- 
cording as it does a 1 woman in the 
process of actually being murdered. 

'Jack’s quest for natural sounds be- 
gins near a country rood outside Phi- 
ladelphia. There liis antenna picks' 
up the wind-rustled leaves, a hooting 
owl. (seen in enormous close-up), 
and a pair ;bf .lovers nerVoys about 
Jack's peeping-Torfi antics; then a 
bang; and air. escaping, from a burst 
l yrie. This is the blowout of the title. 

: A' car speeding Along the country 1 
road j lurches put of control on a' 
bridge, . then ! crashes through the. 

- ■ guard rail into the creek belpw. nnd 
sinks from ; view,' Jqck dives in, 
breaks a window with q rock, 1 and 
, rtfcues a young woman, Sally 
B.cdina (Nancy Allen). The lUxedoed 
man • in the driver’s seat -Is evidently 
dead. Later #e learn that he is the 


awash with vomit and excrement, 
about four middle-aged men stuffing 
themselves to death in a villa outside 
Paris. The film is well enough known 
- it took the International Critics’ 
Prize that year at Cannes - and not 
readily forgotten. But De Palma isn't 
thinking of the Grande Bouffe\ he 
has Blow-Up on his mind. In Anton- 
ioni’s celebrated and haunting 1966 
film, a swinging freelance magazine 
photographer (played by Ditvid 
He minings) snaps a young couple 
making love in a London park. 
When he blows up the photo he 
sees, or seems to see, a hand with a 


gun ; maybe a murder is bci ng 
staged. Enlargement paradoxically 
makes the image at once more re- 


vealing and more elusive. (As 
Pauline Kncl was quick to note in 
her New Yorker review of Blow Out, 
Dc Palma had alluded to Blow-Up as 
early as 1968 in his dialogue for 


Greetings, in connection with the 
grassy knoll of Jack Kennedy’s mur- 
der. He tends to be good about 


acknowledgement in a medium 
which doesn't invite documentation.) 
De Palma's other principal cinematic 
inspiration - there are a number of 
subsidiaiy ones - is The Conversation 
(1974), Coppola's austere, but none 
the less rivetting, movie about Harry 
Caul (played by Gene Hackman), an 
audio surveillance technician - what 
in less euphemistic times used to be 
called a wire-tapper - whose tapes 
disclose a situation which might re- 
sult in murder. 

At the hospital in Blow Out, Jack 
finds that the police aren't interested 
in his sensational tale. Nor is the 

S ivernor's aide - why upset further 
e grieving family? Afterwards Jack 
runs through his tape at the film 
studio, and hears an unmistakable 
gunshot. He enlists the help of the 
girl he saved. Curly-headed, vulner- 
ably good-natured and not very 
bright, Sally is a department-store 
cosmetics demonstrator and a part- 
time hooker who makes extra cash 
by being photographed in compro- 


mising poses with unsuspecting local 
bigwigs. That night on Wassahickon 
Drive, her photographer sidekick 
captured the episode on film. Jack 
sees it on the box. When a news 
magazine prints a spread of stills, he 
cuts out the pictures, rephotographs 
them with a movie camera; and syn- 
chronizes the film with his recording. 
The finished product reveals a tell- 
tale puff of smoke arising just after 
the gunshot. 'Retouching has, how- 
ever, eliminated the girl. 

Jack delivers his sound tape, of 
which he -has prudently kept a copy, 
to the police, only to learn it is 
blank; the bugger is himself being 
bugged. Jack isn't popular with the 
cops. Like J. Gittes, Nicholson’s pri- 
vate eye in Polanski's Chinatown, he 
has a dark episode in his past involv- 
ing them; but where Polanski is 
teasinaly vague, De Palma, is speci- 
fic. While working for a commission 
Investigating police corruption, Jack 
had set up a meeting between a 
lawman on the take, a mafia chief- 
tain, and a police inforinant set up 
With a hidden microphone and trans- 
mitter strapped to his waist. The 
informant's heavy, perspiring . Short- 
circuited the battery, betraying - 
with fatal consequences - his mission. 
The episode* brilliantly recounted in 
flashback, foretells the catastrophe of 
’ Blow Out. 

Hie film' has been understandably 
- but l think mistakenly - classed as 
a political thriller. People think of 
Ted Kennedy and the drowned Mary 
Jo Kopechne in the submerged car, 
of the assassinated President, and of 
Watergate with its clandestine opera- 


ancc for distinctions of genre, poli- 
tically the film belongs more with 
The Day of the Jackal than with The 
Battle of Algiers. 

It is film itself - the technology De 
Palm:i has mastered and the exemp- 
lars to which he pays tribute by 
imitation - which really engages this 
director. He is well served by his 
editor, sound mixer, set designer 
and, above all, by his cinemato- 
grapher, Vilmos Zsigmond, who shot 
Obsession for De Palma, won an 
Oscar for Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind; his distinguished credits 
include Deliverance, McCabe and 
Mrs. Miller, and The Deer Hunter. 
This time around, Zsigmond dazzles 
with his endlessly circling camera, his 
overhead frames, his split screens, 
even a passage in slow motion. In 
the night watch at Wassahickon he 
makes darkness palpably visible; 
daylight assumes an uncanny clarity. 

Using almost a dozen cameras, 
Zsigmond goes to town on (he cli- 
mactic Liberty Day festivities. For 
the chase sequence, in which Travol- 
ta's car zooms into the City Hall and 
exits through the back door before 
crashing into the window of Wana- 
maker's department store, Zsigmond 
had the overhead work done From a 
helicopter rig. (The chase itself, in 
which Jack is trying to overtake a 
subway train, seems to draw its in- 
spiration from The French Connect- 
ion.) Murder and retribution take 
place on a high parapet of the Port 
of History Budding. Then fireworks - 
furnished by the same outfit that 
staged the pyrotechnical display for 
the Reagan inauguration - light up 
the night sky. The scene may be 
Philadelphia,' where De Palma was 
bora, but despite the trappings of 
realism this cityscape looks phantas- 
magoric. 

What does it all add up to? A lot, 
according to the doyenne of film re- 
viewers. Confronted with orange 
tints from De Palma, Pauline Kael's 
New Yorker prose turns iridescent 
purple: the film is “sleek and it 
glows orange, like the coils of a 
heater or molten glass - as if the 
light were coming from behind the 
screen or as if the screen itself were 
plugged in"; it is “a great movie". 1 
think myself she overstates extrava- 
gantly. Kael lauds Travolta as the 
reincarnation of the young Brando of 
On the Waterfront. At twenty-seven, 
Travolta is a star personality, and 
has been ever since his gyrations in 


Saturday Night Fever. Here he gives 
off an appropriately earnest intensity, 
but the part demands little more. 
For De Palma isn't really interested 
in character, nor in the dialogue 
which defines character and advances 
plot. At moments of stress or des- 
pair, his personages aspire to no grea- 
ter eloquence than to snout “What the 
fuck". 

Not does De Palma worry about 
plausibility. His story is full of holes. 
Why should an experienced hit man 
trust to a blow out on a country 
road? When a tyre bursts anything 
can happen to a car - including com- 
ing to a safe halt. One of the mur- 
ders takes place in the women's lava- 
tory of a busy metropolitan railway 
terminal. Yet, as the loudspeaker 
blares a departure, nobody is 
around, either in the lavatory "or in 
the echoing corridors. The vacancy 
makes no sense; it merely satisfies a 
directorial imperative. 

Nor is De Palma one to concern 
himself with the wider implications 
of theme. In Obsession he was con- 
tent mainly to recycle Hitchcock's 
Vertigo. With Carrie he managed to 
bring off a neat horror film which 
works well enough in its limited way. . 
In Dressed to Kill he made the point 
that if you are an affluent, love- 
starved middle-aged housewife, you 
would do well to avoid consulting a 
schizophrenic transvestite shrink. 
Sound advice, no doubt, but as the 
bartender in the old gag remarked 
when confronted with an orangutan 
ordering a martini. “You don’t see 
too many of those fellows around 
nowadays." 

In Blow Out Jack's wizardry ulti- 
mately lets him down. He loses the 
girl he has come to love. Still, he 
gets his scream for his film. It's not 
much of a triumph, but the upshot 
may be reckoned as emblematic of a 
whole species of movie-mnking. De 
Palma himself has encountered the 
limits of technique. In the end he 
fails to get his scream from the audi- 
ence. No compensating vision makes 
up for its absence. The failure is in 
large measure owing to the limp 
script De Palma liimself wrote. 
Cineastes hung up on technique may 
under-estimate characterization, dia- 
logue and narrative: standbys tradi- 
tionally valued in older dramatic 
forms. They do so at their peril. 
Words really count in cinema too; 
even in a movie which is in essence 
about the movies. 
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mnstertninds the dirty tricks but gets. 
his 1 highs put:, of! strangling: young 
floozies, has struck one commentator 
as the: sort of operator you cait im- 
agine raising a glass with Gordon 
Ulddy on % taTget range after the 
.day's wqrk-is done. But Blow Out is 
- only . superficially . about aclqal 
-.events. Aftet riiftjqng alt, due ollow- 


By Lindsay Duguid 

Heated arguments about how few 
bookshops there are in London, 
once W. H. Smith and porn shops 
have been excluded, can now be 
fuelled by the evidence provided by 
Junction Books. The Bookshops of 
London (390pp. £4.95. 0 86245 042 
X) lists 470 (for a population of 
about seven million) ,of which 
surprisingly few are both good and 
general. 1 

The guide, the result of "Incessant 
questioning" of booksellers by 
Martha Redding Pease, li^ts the 
shops by district (London WC, 
North London, West London, etc) 
and by type of shop (General, Spe- 
ciality, Secondhand, Antiquarian). 
The coverage is comprehensive— 
Belsize Books may feel understand- 
ably miffed at having been left out. 
Each entry includes useful inform- 
ation about the nearest tube station, 
opening hours, mail order services, 
non-bdak, material and a .general 
■comment which is Sometimes down- 
right rude in the manner of the 
Good Food Guide and sometimes 
subversive in the manner of Time 
Out (?; , ; a small, grubby, disorgan- 
ized secondhand bookshop ... with 
nothing noteworthy abqut the scanty 
slo^k"; "The .staff lire knowledge- 


able, helpful and industrious but [sic] 
the shop maintains an atmosphere 
from the era of the genteel ‘gentle- 
manly booksellers’ .") 

The lists of subjects stocked 
("ground, floor - astronomy, astrolo- 
gy, fantasy. Grateful Dead, horror 
which are perhaps a bit misleading in 
the case of smalt general shops, show 
that bookshops (and perhaps books) 
are becoming more and more spe- 
cialized. Many of the recently 
opened shops in the guide (which 
tend to cluster iri North-West Lon- 
don - the best-served area) are de- 
voted to agitprop, feminism* eastern 
religions and “utopias". One shop 1 is 
called Weird Fantasy Bookshop, 
another Dark They Were And Gold- 
en Eyed: but at least such names, 

like those of the longer-established 

Christian Literature Crusade and 
Protestant Truth Society, help the 
customer avoid a Bateman-like ina- 
' dent, at the till. The fact that another 
popular speciality is children s books 


:rs tend to feg behind publishers in 
keeping up with 1970s trends. 

The Bookshops of London is 
clearly set but and well-indexed ana 
. would.be a' good -model for a similar 
(slimmer) volume covering the rest 
of Britain, for use in arguments a D- 
... out : the' nation's boOk-buymg haons 
‘ and ; the decllnp' df civilization. 
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The politics of the family 


By Helen McNeil 

All My Sons 
Wyndham's Theatre 

All Mv Sons is too .ihviously built 
around a series of dichotomies: 
father and son, family and society, 
past and present, crime and the “star 
of honesty”. The interplay of these 
forces produces a powerful double 
climax as the Keller family collapses 
twice: first from outside’ pressure, 
then from within. However, Arthur 
Miller’s near oppositions are symp- 
tomatic of a confusion about the 
politics of everyday life which neith- 
er the text nor Michael Blakemorc's 
fresh, realistic production successful- 
ly resove. 

At the end of the first act, Anne 
Decver accuses her own imprisoned 
father of the war profiteering crime 
which we already suspect was com- 
mitted by Joe Keller. Joe, a rouoh- 
hewn self-made businessman in the 
all-American mould, pleads with 
Anne to be generous to the “little 
man" who cheats under pressure: 
"Just try to see it human, see it 
human.' He's referring covertly to 
himself, asking Anne, as his surviv- 
ing son’s intended bride, to put fami- 
ly loyalty above social responsibility. 
Joe is blind to values beyond the 
family and sincerely believes that he 
has done everything only for his wife 
find sons - including the export of 
faulty cylinder heads which kill 
twenty-one pilots. With a youthful 
rectitude Anne won’t “see it hu- 
man she sees it socially and has 
rejected her “murdering 1 ' father. 
Gins, the surviving son, stops this 
conversation because it may lead to 
a revelation of Joe’s guilt, which he 
has been refusing to admit to himself 
tor many years. However, we are 
encouraged to ndmire Chris’s love 
rer his father, whom he praises as 
, J ° e Mcpufs", the plucky self-reliant' 
fw ’ ^ LMy Sons never confronts 
i™ 5 . conflict between family praise 

snHai preferring the 

social-family conflict instead. Michael 
oiakemqres production takes Joe’s 
pica as its mnior interpretative line, 
Interpreting what Miller called his 
legislative’ play as human family 
orama, realistically depicted. 

Blakemore’s choice makes for a 
rotogKng of pathos and ten- 
twll n ,, the climactic family crises. 
rwvk?. n Ka ! e Keller melodramatically 
ff rr 81 h . er husband at the end of 
mu.- **£ te!ls her son that if his 
S in 8 P« ot brother is really dead 
neo the father has killed him, we 
u?. "t 8 * to feel the shudder of 
uin^P 3 . . fami| y nightmare. Since 
muier 8 obvious social themes of. the 
guilt of capitalism and the gon- 

wahon gap a ren . t today , s isaueS| 

cbnu, m °[1 , has made a pragmatic 
toe which results in a satistyihgly 

w.? 1 , Production. By repressing 
DrnrfSS dement in the play, the 
0n ena dcs the audience to 
K 0n e _ ° Ver many of Miller's contradio 
W k i( i ? a rather too smooth ending 
suWri ls FPtfded by the convenient 
the guilty father. 

tinn P^oud and realistic produc- 
IniaJ r ! I !l tn<loils weight falls upon 
IhL m«- an ° p oE character, thollgh 
cbarnrtll wc become fond of these 
that Mini tf } e , deare r it becomes 
how nni!lf r i! sn 1 act uafly showing 
weryone’s^ 8 ” frl K t in 

rig’* hrinif mce - Kosemary nar- 
a lot fi ant y ^duaive mother does. 

thirty s °in. SU r st wh . y Chri8 > a 8 ed 
Works in ki ^ ? at borne, why he 

^as^neLr 5 Afi facto r>:* ,. wh L h . e 


' MesmZ'lYi Z s reay'tor O^ of a 
i faith in* t ^ n d a whose transcendent 
* • encoura c ,J ? !;k husbaild >VUly fatally 

I I siona ^. e survival of his illu- 

repeatedi^f^ y ,° ur . heartM - mother 

' “ J u/h7 OU A mothcr 

Gedrae tIm,*, 5 .Anne, .Joe and • 

mother hnf er * av * been argunmg. 

packed Anne's bags. 


ri? ai D Sl i ^ a,c s methodical madness, 
Jill Bakers angular Anne hardly 
stands a chance; wounded but 
fecund, “the prettiest girl you ever 
saw” Anne should be a veritable Lady 
Di pf the Sorrows. 

Miller doesn’t give cither the Kel- 
ler family or the Deever family much 
of a past. Joe has studied English in 
night school - possibly a Jewish im- 
migrant as the family structure hints. 
The all-American mid- Western set- 
ting (well symbolized by a huge 
white and green house) doesn't so 
much anchor the Kellers as set them 
afloat. Who lives in the rest of that 
city? What are Joe's and Chris's poli- 
tics? What has Anne been working 
at all those years in New York? 
Miller's family is contained in its 


own hack yard, so that we never 
experience the larger community 
whose needs we arc supposed to 


weigh against Joe's peasant capital- 
ism. Although the actors are kepi 
busy in this production, cleaning the 

E , carrying a ladder, stringing the 
is. pouring grape juice (no alco- 
hol). the surface busyness reveals 
their lack of substance. They tend to 
be symbolic rather than representa- 
tive. Our curiousity about the past 
and the wider present is necessary, 
since All My Sons purports to be 
about the transfer of values between 
generations. Chris Keller is the son 
who is meant to assure the future of 
the family when he marries Ann. 
who wus previously engaged to his 
dead brother. Wc are told that Chris 
“makes people want to fie better 
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than it's possible in he", but we 
never see him doing this. Chris has 
been castrated by his cowardice in 
relation to his Father; hut that self- 
cancelling is not stressed in Miller's 
text, and it is ignored in (his produc- 
tion. Wc are asked to forget Chris’s 
own moral ambivalence when he de- 
livers the play's moral punch line: 

You can be better! Once and for 
all you can knuw there’s a uni- 
verse of people outside and you're 
responsible tu it, and unless you 
know that, you threw away your 
son because that's why he died. 

To enforce this helier, Chris just 
happens to enuse (he suicide of his 
father (“Mother, I didn't menu to”); 
but Garrick Hagan’s portrayal of an 
attractive, wholesome Chris does not 
emphasize Ocdipul traits. It may be 
that Miller has posed an impossible 
choice for his interpreters: a self con- 
tradictory Chris would compromise the 
social message of the play since he 
would become an unreliable mouth- 
piece; but a noble Chris blurs the 
father-son relationship and makes non- 
sense of the link between social nnd 
family values. 

Like O'Neill, Williams, Albee and 
many other dramatists in the Amer- 
ican tradition. Miller uses the mecha- 
nics of melodrama to show the fami- 
ly under stress from within and from 
without. All My Sons remains □ fas- 
cinating and important play because 
its melodramatic dilemma raises cen- 
tral questions about the family on 
which the melodrama is based. Mil- 
ler has got half of an essential equa- 
tion: the bourgeois family is the 
motor force of capitalism. As long as 
the father can believe he does every- 
thing as a sacrifice for his family, his 
“crimes" are justified; as long as the 
son can suppress knowledge of Ins 
father's guilt, he will inherit liis 
father's wealth and his mother’s love 
: and spme day he will be able to 
persuade his own son to exchange 
[ integrity for loving bondage. The other 
half of the equation is missing: even'- > 
day life is political; the political ought i 
to manifest itself in the psychopatholo- 
gy of the Kellers’ daily life. Yet Miller 
doesn’t show this. “Family" is a sacred, 
if sick, concept in All My Sans. Miller 
couldn't, or wouldn’t loosen the ties 
that bind, even though this failure 
made his social analysis prophetically 
sterile. Chris's “phony idealism" pro- 
vides a satisfying tragic end to a 
traditionally structured threc-act play. 
But in 1947 Chris Keller wasn't the 
voice of the future: Joe McCarthy was. 


By Richard Combs 

Southern Comfort 
Various cinemas 

“Louisiana, 1973” declares a title at 
the beginning of Southern Comfort, 
less to inform than to Intimidate us. 
Not just an action story, It implies, 
this could just about scrape in as an 
allegory of the American war in 
Vietnam. The idea has possibilities, 
because the film belongs to one of 
Hollywood’s most unsung but adapt- 
able of genres, the lost-patrol movie, 
in which a small military unit (usual- 
ly deprived of its leader, radio and 
compass at an early stage) must fight 
its way out of foreign terrain through 
unseen birt murderous “hostiles'*. It 
is an ideal form for dramatizing the 
politics of paranoia, and prqvided 
the basis of an excellent Western, 
Ulzanas Raid, which actually 
appeared in Britain iri 1973. But the 
curious thing about Southern Com- 
fort is. that Sthough Vietnam persis- 
tently hangs in the air, the connec- 
tion is never clinched, mainly be- 
cause the film's intellectual ambitions 
are working in a different direction;. 

This is not art-house but' nouveau-- 
action cinema, existential 'rather than 


allegorical in approach. What it is 
looking for is not the meaning of 
Vietnam but the meaning of the 
genre itself. ■ 

The writer-director Waiter Hill has 
d lately made something of a name by 
carrying out similar operations in a 
variety of genres, such as cops and 
robbers (The t . Qriver) and . street 
gangs (The Warriors). Hill has sug- 
gested that Southern Comfort is a 
kind of Western, and one notices 
also that it is rather similar in plot to 
The Warriors, in which the epony- 
mous gang, stranded in the Bronx, 
must fight their way across the “turf’ 
of rival gangs to reach home base in 
Coney island. : This suggests that, 
apart from taking on each genre In 


radioless and compassless) is on its 
mettle to complete the exercise alive. 

What is most striking about the 
subsequent action is its physical im- 
mediacy - desperate men splashing 


turn (he has also made an actual 
Western, about the last days of tnc 
James Snd Younger gang, The Long 
Rldeis), Hill is also trying to amal- 
gamate [them in some essential form, 
a kind pf ur-gepre. In Southern 


Comfort , a group of national guards- 
men are despatched to pathfind a 
way through the Louisiana swamp, a 
routine exercise which the. most ebul- 

,! — * - f —k™ \ 


lient of the group (Keith Cairradine) 
promises to liven up with some pre- 
arranged prostitutes once they reach 
the other side. But unruly elements , 
in the squad gratuitously ’ bait some 
Cajun hunters,' the swamp's native 
inhabitants, The Cajuns strike back, 
tod soon the patrol (leadetless, 


largely be,;due to: the actual rigouris 
of Aiming In a swamp, which pre- 
cludes the stylized use of locale evi- 
dent in . The Warriors. (Although 
there is something about the mono- 
tony of characters endlessly wading 
through what looks like the same bit 
of swamp that imposes its abn ab- 
straction.) Given this realistic dimen- 
sion, . howeyer, Hill has ' even more 
difficulty than usual in making the 
film work as a play of ideas. Apart 
from a vague opposition between the 
“city boy' Carraaine and his redneck 
fellow soldiers, the portrait of the 
fractious squad is reduced to heated 
but unrevealing exchanges of invec- 
tive. Similarly, Hill's treatment of 
the Cajtins never resolves an abstract 
notion of the enemy ."out there" - 
meaning ip our own minds - with a 
sense pf them as a. genuine commun- 
ity being violated by these fatigue- 
cfad warriors. Like, its unlucky 
amateur soldiers, the -Aim is effec- 
tively reduced to essentials, but from 
thisj new starting point proceeds 
merely to tramp noisily on the same 
■ spot. 


New Oxford books: 
History 

Lord Randolph 
Churchill 

A Political Life 
R.F. Foster 

This biography of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the first since Robert 
Rhodes James's In 1959, is written 
with astringency as well as 
sympathy, and carries wider 
implications lor the study of the 
period in general and for the 
biography of high politicians in 
particular. It draws an 
unforgettable portrait ot a man 
determined throughout his short 
and glamorous life to behave (ike 
'a character in a political novel'. 
Illustrated Cl 6 

The Greeks and 
their Heritages 

Arnold J. Toynbee 

This was Toynbee’s last major 
work, completed shortly before his 
death in 1975. In ll he explores the 
people whose history best 
exemplifies the way In which all 
civilizations respond to thelrown 
particular background. It will be 
read with enjoyment by ail 
Toynbee's admirers, and by others 
who can here savour at first hand a 
new work full of his quirky brilliance 
and academic daring. £12.50 

Revolutions and 
Revolutionaries 

A.J.P. Taylor 

This book explores the 
revolutionary tradition In Europe 
that began with the tall ol the 
Basiille and ended, solar as 
Europe was concerned, with the 
establishment of Bolshevik rule In 
Russia, it Is based on television 
lectures, here given a more literary 
form, and illustrated. £3.50 
Oxford Paperbacks 

Class, Ideology, 
and the Rights 
of Nobles during 
the French 
Revolution 
Patrice Higonnet 

The author argues that bourgeois 
and noble were sufficiently alike to 
come together In 1799, and might 
have done so In 1 789 had It not 
been for the accidents of politics. 

For while the bourgeoisie was • 
fundamentally Intent on 
maintaining the domination of 
property over non -properly, (| whs ' . 
still responsive lo.tfie tradltldnal 
claims of communftarlantem. 

£22.50 26 November 

Commitment 
to Empire 

Prophecies of the Great 
Game in Asia, 1797-1800 

Edward Ingram 

This is the8Bcond of professor 
fng ram’s books abou t Great Brita In. 
as a great power during the 
industrial revolutlon.as shown In 
British Interests in the near east 
between the Seven Years War and 
the Crimean War. This study of 
Britain's defeat in the war of the 

S econd Coa lltion expl alns how the 
British were affected by Napoleon's 
Invasion of Egypt. £22.50 
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commentary 


The natural and the sublime 


By Juliet Wilson Bareau 

K! Greco to Goya 
National Gallery 

Spanish painting is particularly in 
tunc wilh the present return in strik- 
ing forms i>r realism in art. Picasso's 
Picassos excited a rein ark aide re- 
six iiisc at the Hnywnn.1 Gallery and 
llic same is true of the seventy-four 
paintings, drawn from British arid 
Irish ml lections, currently on display 
at the National Gallery. 

There Inis been iio pretence at 
offering a balanced survey of Spanish 
painting from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries: the slow de- 
velopment of British tastes in Span- 
ish painting ted, for example, to an 
abundance of works by Murillo, and 
to a scarcity of major paintings by El 
Greco and Goya, whose works did 
not begin to lie generally appreciated 
until tne early years of this cchuity. 
While our collections arc remarkably 
rich in early Velasquez, his mature 
work is not well represented and 
even less so since the loss in 197U of 
(lie portrait of Jnan dc Pareja (now in 
the Metropolitan Museum. New 
York). Thirteen paintings by or 
ascribed to Murillo and eleven by 
Velasouez or his siudio and circle 
are balanced against the seven by El 
Greco, five by Zurbiiriln, three by 
Ribcrn and only one or two by other 
painters such ns Riballn. Carre no, 
Mazo, Valdtfs Leal, Melendez and 
Pure!. A number of paintings, for 
example those ascribed to Cocllo, 
Murillo and the circle of Velasquez, 
arc included, as far as one can de- 
duce from , the catalogue, fpr their 
. relevant In the context of 'British 
collecting tather than for their intrin- 
sic merits. On the other hand, wc 
are given the opportunity to appreci- 
ate two major works. Velasquez's 
recently rediscovered and quite en- 
chanting study of Prince Bullusnr 
Carlos, colled “The Riding School” 
nnd Zurbarrtn’s “Surrender of 
Seville”. 

This hnndsomc exhibition sets out 
to record and define the “secret sym- 
pathy" of the British for Spain nnd 
Spanish art, noted by Alexander Jnr- 
thne in 1788. It was 'the elusive com- 
bination of the natural and the sub- 
lime which captured the admiration 
of British connoisseurs. Jnrdine 
wrote of Velasquez and Murillo that 
they were comparable with the best 
painters of the balinn school, “not 
only n$ faithful Imitators of nature 
but sometimes - soaring above her, 


towards (he tiuc sublime, and parti- 
cularly the former: the one seems to 
dignify, the other to beautify na- 
ture". Sixty year* later. Stilling- 
Maxwell staled that Spain had pro- 
duced "the painters whose works un- 
ite high excellence of conception and 
execution, with absolute udhcrcncc 
to nature, and are thus best fitted in 
please the most critical as well as the 
most uneducated eyes". These 
observations apply wilh special force 
to portraiture, n genre which was as 
important m English painting as in 
Spanish. The visitor entering (he ex- 
hibition iirsl sees, across the room, 
two splendidly formal yet lively por- 
traits hy Cocllo and the superb “Phi- 
lip IV in hrown nnd silver" hy Velas- 
quez, and is thus instantly exposed 
to some of the most sli iking features 
of Spanish art - n delight in orna- 
mentation and formal design, a sense 
of profound philosophic detachment 
ana u visual directness which brings 
the x titers to life in (he most forceful 
way. 

The fusion of spiritimlity and in- 
tense realism - indeed their direct 
interdependence - is perceptible 
from die very start of the exhibition 
in the works by Luis dc Morules. 
where the powerful sense of form 
and beautifully “functional" quality 
of the hands give weight to the spir- 
itual intensity of the paintings. 
Hands, mannered but muscular, fer- 
vently expressive, play an important 
part in Greco's pictures nnd are 
orchestrated in the most astonishing 
way along the steel-blue, cutting 
edge of Christ's robe ns he drives the 
trailers from the temple. The direct- 
ness of the Spanish vision and the 
lack of any academic orthodoxy led 
to n variety of approaches to an art 
of “pure painting" - Velnsquez's. 
work whs and is still regarded, parti- 
cularly by printers ( as ,r the true phil- 
osophy of art" - and one of the 
pleasures of the exhibition is to 
observe the sharply different in ted 
styles of the various artists in their 
treatment of the same themes, to 
compare the treutment of hands, or 
of still-life - not just in the section 
devoted to the genre or in the bode- 
gones of Velasquez but in the detail 
of other works: the ivy in El Greco's 
"Tears of St Peter", the bravura ex- 
ecution of the hat on the table in 
Velasquez's "Philip IV", the jugs 
held by ZurbnrAn’s “St Rufina” and 
the quill pens, salver and papers on 
the desk in Goyn’s portrait of 
Saavedra. 

The star of the magnificent group 
or early bodegones by Velasquez, so 
crucial in the history of British col- 
lecting, is the "Water-seller of 


Seville", part of the defeated Joseph 
Uoniipjrtc's loot hruught tn England 
hv Wellington. The fascination which 
Velasquez's art has always held for 
painters is illummaied when we 
study the paintings in the light of 
Reynolds's remark that “what we nil 
do with labour, he does with case". 
Through their numerous, often radic- 
al pentimenti, wc discover the artist’s 
unceasing search for a perfect ba- 
lance, an apparently instinctive effect 
of “ease” m his compositions, so 
evident from the early ‘■Water-seller'' 
to the mature Rukeby Venus. 

The paintings of Zuiharan provide 
a remarkable contrast to the sen- 
suous realism of Velasquez. The im- 
pressive “Surrender of Seville", 
which the catalogue reminds us was 
nointed about the same lime as 
Velasquez's “Surrender of Breda" 
(not in (he exhibition), seems to take 
us buck to the world of Uccello with 
its naive clarity of “ground plan", 
(he rhythms of legs and feet and (he 
heraldic representation of the distant 
battle. But the grave intensity of the 
participants in the drama and the 


superb handling of paint are only a 
step away from Velasquez. The 
famous “St Francis in meditation”, a 
quintessential example of Zurbardn's 
work, hangs near a remarkable 
group of paintings of the Immaculate 
Conception hy Velasquez, Zurbardn, 
Murillo and Antolinez. 

Two restrained and sober portraits 
by Murillo (including the “Self- 
portrait” which influenced Hogarth's 
own) off set the sweetness of some 
of the religious paintings and the 
lively, slightly disquieting playfulness 
of the three paintings of peasant 
hoys. The large religious paintings 
surfer (as do other pictures in the 
exhibition) from the low level at 
which they arc hung. The "Triumph 
of the Eucharist", m which the dis- 

f iosition of light nnd shade and the 
oreshortening of the figures arc 
handled with great intelligence and 
sensitivity, loses much of its force 
when seen at eye-level. It manifests 
Goya's little-recognized debt to 
Murillo, whose work he must have 
studied on his visits to Seville in the 
1970s (echoed both in the frescoes of 


San Antonio de la Florida in Madrid 
and in the “Allegory of Poetry" in 
the National musueni, Stockholm, 
which includes figures almost identic- 
al wilh those of the distant spectators 
in the “Eucharist”). 

After the space accorded to Muril- 
lo, and the small but exquisite 
“cabinet" devoted to still-life paint- 
ing, Goya is by represented twelve 
works, five of them very small, all 
squeezed into a sort of passage at 
the end of the exhibition, with the 
problem of hanging five disparate 
portraits in a row down one side - 
although nothing can diminish the 
lively intelligence of And rtfs del Per- 
al and Melendez Vnldtfs, or the quiet 
radiance of Antonia Zdratc. Of 
Goya’s subject pictures, the most in- 
teresting are those which belong to 
the National Gallery collection, with 
the exception of the “Interior of a 
prison”, from the Bowes Museum 
(although this moving, subtle little 
painting, gleaming on its tin support, 
is scarcely visible behind a layer of 
dusty perspex and no real study or 
enjoyment of it is possible). 


The Grasmere and Wordsworth Museum 


By Grevel Lindop 


Wordsworth was not enthusiastic ab- 
out museums. The ones he knew 
offered “a crowded neighbourhood 
of things/That are by nature most 
unneighboiirly”, inducing chiefly “an 
aching and a barren sense / Of gay 
confusion", though, as he cautiously 
conceded, “to the memory some- 
thing clings at last, / Whence profit 
may be drawn in times to come". 
Visitors to the new Grasmere and 
Wordsworth Museum, which opened 
on October 1. need not share his 
misgivings. The exhibition is "neigh- 
bourly" in the best senses: local in 
inspiration, friendly in atmosphere, 
and planned with great care for the 
environment. 

It occupies a typical Lakeland 
"bank barn" of the 186Cls, whose 
construction against a steep hillside 
hns made it possible to carve out 
concealed space underground at the 
back to house the elaborate central 
heating and air-conditioning plant 
necessary for the well being of the 
costumes, paintings and manuscript^ 
displayed upstairs. 

The dual emphasis on poet and 
place is surprisingly effective. The 
opening display - dealing with the 


geology and flora of Grasmere Vale, 
and its human settlement from pre- 
historic times to the “perfect Repub- 
lic of Shepherds and Agriculturists" 
discovered by an ebullient Words- 
worth in 1799 - is far from the 
pedantic or perfunctory affair one 
might imagine. The stress is on how 
much there is to notice, and how 
admirably the Wordsworths noticed 
it: jewel-like photographs of local 
flowers, valleys and rock formations 
surround extracts from Dorothy's 
journals and a botanical textbook 
with her annotations (she finds the 
butterwort “very ill-described", the 
author failing to mention how “the 
leaves diverge from the stalk so as 
exactly to resemble a starfish”). The 
discovery of the Picturesque Lake 
District follows, wjth a rare Gains- 
borough landscape (the Langdale 
Pikes), a superb Francis Towue 
(Rydal Water "taken at the going off- 
of a storm”) and an eerie Joshua 
Cristall, “Borrpwdale with Classical 
Figures", the rugged woody slopes 
and Lakeland sheep forming an un- 
likely background for two loiterers in 
sandals ana white tunics. 

A fascinating display shows how 
much the Romantic vision owed to 
developments in optics: Words- 

worth’s botanical microscope is 
here, a delicate brass contraption ab- 
out the size of an egg-timer; there 


‘Superdupert, Jeeves’ 


By Richard Us borne 


• P/ G. Wodehouse:. A Centenary 
r' - 1 Celebration :! i ; ■ • -, 

i/.j PlcSrpont Morgan ' Library. New* York . 


> T|ie Wpdchouse Centenary Exltibi- 
- tipit occupies the whole of one lung 
groundrfloor Worn "and overflows 
; i cheerfully into cabinets In several 
'■ olhey .rooms. ; prl jhri; and other, 
* • floors: AS- you enter Ehe .halL you sec 

■ ' a blg blow-up bf tbe Low srinupn- pf ; 
./ tiotween-the-wirs Wodehouse v . ; and! 
life-size cut-outs of James Monlgom- 

• i.,.., T7I*. 2 l \:r ■ i 


6ry Flagg's portrayal of Jeeves lead 
Vbu into The Exhibition Room. : 
.. ‘ ’ There, straight. , ahead of , yciq |s ; a 
. rioblq oil-painting :df the Emmcss, 1 
. .. With; In iHc. chbinet .beloWf. a nnotO; 

: ■\.‘ i graph of^he Afehbishop pf Canter- 
bury clasping a Black .Berkshire pig- 
;* .t; ; tot undef his. aim)n;. Iowa. -He Is 

■■ i * . aF Unulkh:..'. 


. unaet m .am, Jnijpwa. He Is 

; Jjivr-V iNmselCaibrbedei: of Black- BcrVshires, 
•F^. ? *>wd';'-liQ- has . written 'letter, 


artists who have limned the Empress' 
in White or pink when Wodehouse at 
least twice in the texts wrote that she 
was a Black Berkshire. 

There are many first editions, manu- 
script pages; old "Captain” volumes, 
letters, Film Rosters, theatre pro- 
grammes,! Wodehouse lyrlcS in. sheet, 
musicj dust-jackets, 'photographs, 
drawings of the infant Grenville by 
liis artist mother, and the originals of, 
Rev. Whistler's .bust-portrait und 
dtist-jacket design for Loir tier, and ■ 
Funnier und of , Ronald : Senrle's. 
ninety-year-old : head done for. the 
New Yorker profile. Lent by Derek 
(irimsdick. once Wode house's pub-.' 
llshef at Herbert' Jenkins,;, is .the 
account book. “Money' Received, tor 
Literary Work", that young Wode- 
. house kept for. the first five years of. 
his. writing-, life, A latew autograph 
" entry is; . . . . ; ■„ 

On ■ (hti: the 13th . December . 19114, 
.* time .12 pm., I set it dowp that 1 
: ; hove ; A iT|veq. Letter frohi Coshid 
» . - Hamilton cotigrotdlating me on my 
» _• wprk.ajtd promising commission to 
» ; write lyrics Tor his next piece, I 
| . have . a lyrjc' in ‘Sttgeaht., Bfue’; 

I' '-V “IIPOT .. probably, in mio C[ng- 
\ J' - *.• f in the '^ptairtj,, 5 

l z'-X-’i' 

■ : *, -• ; - • '.{■ * - -l tUV • V 


books published, I am editing ‘By 
The Way', Pearson's have two 
stones and two poems of mine, I 
have finished the ‘Kid Brady’ stor- 
ies, I have a commission to do a 
weekly poem for ‘Vanity Fair’, 
and Pocock has just got per- 
manently onto. Pearson's staff, si? 
in future. he will be on the 'spot! - ■ 

Seventy-one years Inter, on January 
4; 1975, Wodehouse wrote ^to his 
friend Alec Waugh, who had written 
congratulating lum on his knight- 
hood. - 

Dear Alec, thanks awfully for your 
letter. The thing came as; a com- 
plete surprise to me: The: Consul 
General In Washington rang me 
up and asked if I would accept a 
knighthood.- I said - enthusias- 
tically -.Try to stop me. I was then 
told I mustn't tell anyone, , not 
even my wife, so for a month I 
was- nursing, the secret, npt quite 
sure if it was a. solid offer, as the 
. Prime Minister Wrote to say that 
: my dame would be submitted to 
her gracious majesty, but with no 
guarantee that the Queeri wouldn't 
. : sny .'What, that stinker tyfode- 
i house? Nb,.5jiV!'. However \ sUf -was * 


well .... I have been reading for 
about the twentieth time your ‘My 
Borther (sic) Evelyn’. What a 
masterly book ... Yours ever 
Plum. 

It is o very happy show, with a 
bumper .cetaloguc-cum-Collecflon of 
essays edited by James H. Heineman. 
and Donald R. Bensen (197pp. Pler- 

g ont Morgan Libra ry/OUP 
19 520357 7), which includes 109 
pages of meticulous bibliography. 
Twenty-two of those pages list trans- 
■ lations. You have probably read the 
English orginals of Arcliibaldovy 
nerozvaznosti (Czech), Orikel Dyna- 
wit (Danish). Gussie en k'atvis 
(Dutch), HubnapdS Jill (Finnish), 
Die Feuerprobe und sieben andere 
Geschiciuen tins deni Drohnen-Club 
fGermnn). Fordtdjdn Psmithliez 
(Hungarian), , Ldtum Psntilb leysa 
vandann (Icelandic), Nevoi Oo hninl 
suikiu (Indian). Jill, ragazza bizarra 
(Italian), Midliner-shi gosMkai 


ters (Portuguese), Jqvencttos con 
bolines (Spanish), ■ Sommarpippl 
(Swedish) and Doiar yafynuru (T^jrk 1 
Ish). •- 


are Claude glasses (the darkened 
convex mirrors used by painters and 
connoisseurs to “compose” the best 
views into still better landscapes), a 
small camera obscura, a camera lucida 
and a Victorian stereoscope offer- 
ing a fine view of a rickety gig de- 
scending a rutted road into an in- 
dubitably three-dimensional Gras- 
mere Vale. Shut away behind glass, 
some of these exhibits arc less im- 
pressive than they might be. There is 
talk of moving ihe camera obscura (a 
wooden affair resembling a small 
shoebox) to an upstairs window 
where it could catch on its ground- 
glass screen the view of Helm Crag, 
perhaps something similar could be 
done with one of the Claude glasses, 
which at present reflect only their 
display-case and the wall, giving no 
idea of the richly-tinted, subtly 
harmonized and focused landscapes 
they were meant to encompass. 

Upstairs we are in more conven- 
tional museum territory. There is a 
reconstruction of a Westmorland 
farm-kitchen in 1800, pleasant 
enough and fun for children, though 
paradoxically the wooden figures in 
their mob caps and aprons add an 
element of tirelessness to nn other- 
wise lively scene, making it harder 
for us to imagine ourselves at home 
there. Another case exhibits, os if in 
reluctant concession to the merely 
curious, the usual odds and ends - 
the poet's shaving mug and sand- 
wich-box, his skates, his socks, his 
silk waistcoat, his hat, the inevitable 
locks of hBlr. But the real interest 
lies in a fine series of displays tracing 
Wordsworth’s life in phases defined 
by place, from childhood at Cocker-- 
mouth and Hawkshead via Cam- 
bridge, London, France anil the 
West Country to Grasmere and Rydal. 
Manuscripts ' are counter pointed 
with pictures, maps and explanatory 
mutenal in a way that admirably 
suggests the developing conscious- 
ness of a man uniquely responsive to 
his environment. 

From a wealth of material, certain 
things cling tenaciously to the mem- 
ory: a prim eighteentn-century view 
of Goslar beside a vast page from 
Dorothy's letter to Coleridge ; every 
inch filled with an ecstatic patchwork 
of the poetry her brother was pro- 
ducing with such fertile intensity in 
that chilly town; Wordsworths 
account in the 1805 Prelude of the 
Bartholomew Fair in j London ( a- 
dream / Mons'trous in colour, mo- 
tion, shape, • sight, sound") below a 
■ wonderfully' nightmarish coloured 
print (after Rowlandson) of the tnif* 
n full moon glaring through ragged 
clouds at gansb booths, swingboats 
and "a shadowy horde of revellers: 
the striking sharpness and subtlety ot 
David ; Lyons's landscape , photo-- 
graphs, . used to ' Illustrate key pass- 
apes in the potfms. 
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to the editor 


P. G. Wodehouse 

Sir, - It must, I think, be signifi- 
cant that no one who attacks P. G. 
Wodehouse over the German broad- 
casting affair ever foils to moke al 
least one thumping factual error. 


Your correspondent J. W. Bruegel 
(Letters, October 30) says that to his 
knowledge Wodehouse “never even 
admtitecT to having made a mistake". 
I should have thought it impossible 
for anyone with the slightest interest 
in Wodehouse himself (as opposed 
to the fact of his having done a 
stupid tiling) to have missed the 
comment he made in the first letter 
he wrote from Berlin to W. Town- 


K&: ‘Paradigms Lost’ “■ v' f 

children throw meaningful stones at .h'i, T. V thc > 

aristocratic windows whilst the Sir, - What u strange argument phoned' ‘Whn'was liev'dldn 1 ^ 
message of the bonfire is clear to “gainst sentence-adverbial "hopeful- say. ” I am sure tlut even bresi-rin- 
«'■ Homosexuality is meant to cpilo- ly. Stuart Sutherland has come up tive cram maria ns i ilk like mi 
rmze the moral enfceblement of the with in his review of Paradigms Loh nJasfnJ .S IK , . .L! ,..si , L?.?, 


Mozart’s Dutch 
Patron 

Sir. - Readers who are interested 


end. on May II, 1942, published in 
Performing Flea\ "Of course I ought: 
to nave had the sense to see that it 


. iviEiiuuiiy wc were snareu me uuuul me ucsircu cnti . hui in “vou/vhuk * 1 tl»,» wv-.-m.-t n PK.. n . .i 1 n'. i 7™:“"".'." 

demand for the nationalization of the is that need expressed hy any of the plural form wliieh icmiired D “i ch r co, ? ni . al historian 

brewing industry under liop-pickers' obvious alternative wordings? C’cr- j-tT as well is i nlur il use- ift.-r hj ° y, , S ' Fn,nl< Lcquin. en- 

coutrol. although the treacWreus tninly nothy “It is to he h<£cd that uJclineot rhe Sl'eouni,^ roft'u.- ' V. Rl , rer Mann " 

role of the social-democratic lead- ■ ■ ■ (which Orwell, whom Professor singiilur. , ilmu/iheu-/ihv" ? " i m ^ cm0ll5,r . ales 

ership was, l am afraid, already Sutherland invokes, would surely wriiMAois [,i.D,-nM 7 . r,'.\ v: u MVi; . y L ’ * 1 .^‘.' z:n , 1 s 'V,Y slct j u,u<! 

namfllllv nhuimic ma hflVE lnntht>fh- Kill nmnn.it .-rf BLIsNARD BERGONZI. Fill tell patrol). De Jciin . WllllNC 


was a loony thing to do to use the 
German radio for even the most 
harmless stuff, but 1 didn't. I sup- 
pose prison life saps the intellect. 

I suppose that Mr Bruegel's com- 
ment that “the contents' 5 of the 
broadcasts “were entirely harmless 
and non-political” implies that he has 
read them: yet it seems ungenerous. 
The quite often quoted juagment of 
Air Marshal Boyd is at least some- 
thing which an intelligent man could 
think: “Why the Germans ever let 
him say all this I cannot think. They 
have either got more sense of 
humour than I credited them with or 
it was just slipped past the censor. 
There is some stuff about being 
packed in cattle trucks and a thing 
about Loos jail that you would think 
would send a Hun crazy. Wodehouse 
has probably been shot by now.” 

Finally, is there any evidence, as 
Mr Bruegel suggests, that any listen- 
er was prompted to go on attending 
to Nazi propaganda transmissions be- 
cause he once happened to switch on 
and hear P. G. Wodehouse broad- 
casting humorously about the dis- 
comforts lie had suffered? 

STEPHEN MEDCALF. 
School of European Studies. Uni- 
versity of Sussex, Arts Building, Fal- 
mer, Brighton, Sussex BNI 9QN. 


‘Georgiana’ 

. . Sir ; “.I can assure Arthur Calder- 
Marshall (Letters, October 9) that 
j he Two Duchesses has not been 
forgotten. On the contrary, his con- 
clusions, drawn at a time when the 
Lamb papers in the British Library 
were not accessible, have been in- 
valuable to Btudents of the period. 

,, ^ifh reference to events at Spa in 
the late summer of 1789, the letters 
ot Lady Melbourne (whose biogra- 
phy J am writing) indicate that she 
kopt fully informed, and may 
wen have encouraged some sort of 
collusion in the conception of the 
Cavendish heir. 

JILL ASHLEY MILLER. 

fo^RlTaTZ Hal, \ Norwich ‘ Nor ‘ 

. <ia , 

‘Country’ 

..^•“Trevor Griffiths's Counlrv 
«warka 1 bly lightly from the 
rrwk O. Morgan included 

K 6 ' , 30 )- I heartily regretted 
missed an episode of the 
reactlonaiy" . Brideshead for. the 
of the socialist enlicht- 


ersnip was, t am afraid, already ^urnertand invokes, would surely 
painfully obvious to me. have loathed); but the amount of 

I could not believe a word of it inactivity on my part consonant with 
and am determined to revisit Brides - m y saying "I hope ..." or “Wc 
head. hope ..." is equally unlimited. 

marc iFMjrrwc Worse. Professor Sutherland would 
„ „ „ A K n L , seem committed to accepting “Hope- 
Avenue, Rnalh Park, fully, tomorrow will be fine" as 
Cardiff. arrnnfnhtp c,nm> ...... 


iguiiir. iiinii-uu;c/lhy . concluMVelv that Mozait's mysterious 

BERNARD BERGONZI. Dutch patron. “Du Juan", whose 
ft Emseotc Rond. Warwick . identification has baffled previous 

biographers, was Ferdinand Dejean 
{nut De Jean), born n( Bonn in 1731, 
H/frnr T 9 tlicd al Vienna in 1797. Dcjenn. an 

My nearest Love U'ltuleur fhmlisi. was a German 

s hip‘s- surgeon in the service of tliu 
Sir, - May I correct a rather ini- Dutch East Indin Company. in Asia, 


‘My Dearest Love' 


arum. acceptable since not bine can ht* - way i corrcci a ramcr mi- uuicn nasi mum c ompanv in Asia. 

done" about the weather g portum slip of the pen m the details 1758-67. who look :i medical degree 

°f My Dearest Love : Letters of W7/- at Leiden after his return to Europe 
r* - . - Might we hope that some day the /ton ami Man/ Wordsworth, IBIO, He had imulc a fortune in the East 

iransvl Vania and °PP° n . e, ? ts °f the new "hopefully" printed above Claire Tomnlin's Indies, nnd wns a substantial slock- 

^ •'j, wx... will, giving up the doomed search for generous review (October 30)? holder in the Bank of England, like 

Lada Hill rationalizations, admit that they just Though badly needing the money to so many of his wealthy Dutch and 

don’t like it? refurbish the Wordsworth Library at German contemporaries. Frank Le- 


uont like it? refurbish the Wordsworth Library at German contemporaries. Frank Le- 

Sir - The book Rnrlwter- The J - °- THOMPSON. Grasmere, the Trustees of Dove quin’s lenethy researches in the 

Cathedral and the Sec by GH Pal- University of Liverpool. Centre do propose ( to put up archives of several European conn- 

mer (Bell, 1897) contain^ the follow- for Communication Studies, Ljf.P.V 0 ? ° r jjj" n' eS ha , ve . e ( nabl ^f 1 h,m *° document 

ing paragraph (pp 27-8)- Chatham Street. Liverpool L69 3BX. » fror V, to £450 in 198... Dejean s interesting career in great 

b r v w ot. r The error has crept in because the detail, including the social, musical 

During the reign of King Charles Sir, - Stuart Sutherland, reviewing h°°k comes in two forms: 35 signed and financial aspects of his connec- 

II, two remarkable funerals took John Simon's Paradigms Lost (Oclo- copies in full vellum at £450, ana 265 lion with Mozart, 

place in the Cathedral. The earlier ber 23). objects to Erica Jong’s sent- unsigned in quarter-morocco at £215. CR BOXER 


During the reign of King Charles Sir, - Stuart Sutherland, reviewing 1,00,1 comes in two forms: 35 signed 
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The past’s suffocating hold 


By Peter Lewis 


GAHRIKI. .IOS1POVICI: 

The Air We Breathe 

U4j»p. Brighton: Harvester Press. 
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Gabriel Josinoviei’s last novel. The 
Echo Cham her. succeeded in being 
ingenious and innovatory without 
being ostentatiously “experiment;! I". 
In that mind-teasing book, lie made 
considerable demands on the reader, 
but his sophisticated use nr suspense 
ensured tlutt the narrative was grip- 
ping from first to lust. Ilis new 
novel, The Air IVY* Urea the. is both 
more difficult and more demanding, 
but it lucks the compelling impetus 
provided by the element of myste- 
rious inevitability and the structural 
devices of its predecessor. As a re- 
sult, the render who is prepared tu 

I ut in the effort and concentration 
osipovici’s fiction requires may well 
feel a sense of diminishing returns as 
he works through the novel, piecing 
together the fragments of the dislo- 
cated narrative. 

fn The Air We Breathe, technique 


comes perilously close to being an 
end in itself; the artistry of The Echo 
Chamber seems to have given way to 
artiness. There is an air of self- 
indulgent elaboration about the en- 
tire book, established by the long 
first paragraph, which opens and 
ends with “and'' and contains no 
full-stop. Writers who fragment and 
intercut narrative can achieve great 
compression and intensity, communi- 
cating in a form rif symbolic short- 
hand what would need far more 


space if related conventionally: Paul 
Bailey's 7rr.r/MW.f is a good exam- 
ple. In the ease of The Air We 


Breathe, however, the opposite 
appears to he true Told in u conven- 
tional way. (he novel tv mid easily 
have heeii miicli shorter than it is, 
since the content (to resurrect a for- 
hidden term) is relatively insubstan- 
tial. 

To provide a straightforward 
synopsis of this content - a woman, 


Ginn, is in flight from her marriage 
to a Frenchman, Claude, whom she 
knew as a child during three sum- 
mers spent in France, ttnd so on - 
would oe to give a totally false im- 

C ressioji of the novel, since events 
oth past and present are only gra- 
dually and often indirectly revealed; 
furthermore, much remains tenta- 
tive, ambiguous, even unexplained. 


Josipovici's use of “he" and "she" 
rather than the names of the charac- 
ters (although very occasionally some 
of them are named) adds to this air 
of uncertainly, as does his avoidance 
of locating the action in time: to- 
wards the end of the novel, the in- 
clusion of a specific dale, found on 
the back of a photograph, comes as 
n shock. What interests Josipovici is 
not what you say but the way you 
say it. 

The true flavour of The Air IVe 
Breathe is best conveyed by a fairly 
typical passage: 

You don't understand, she wanted 
in say to him, you still don't 
understand nnd I thought you did 
we've talked so much, so much, 
remembering again her first glimp- 
se of him m the street and the 
recognition and his face over lunch 
you can stay here I've got a spare 
room how he had looked at her 
the messages lie had left just direc- 
tions at first how to use the coffee- 
pot the money for the milkman 
then little additions little notes left 
for her to find I hope you have a 
good day I hope I don't disturb 
you coming in sitting on her bed 
and her talking talking it was this 
need to talk but talk wasn't 
enough .... 


The virtually unpunctuated stream of 
language brings Molly Bloom's 
monologue to mind, but Josipovici's 
indebtedness to Joyce is tempered by 
his individual adaptation of the tech- 
nique, so ihaL it fluctuates between a 
first-person representation of con- 
sciousness and a third-person narra- 
tive. Subjectivity and objectivity tend 
to overlap and merge. 

Although the chronology and ac- 
tion are not linear, The Air We 
Breathe is conceived as a seamless 
whole: there are no divisions into 
chapters or sections. But if the book 
unfolds in one continuous sweep, 
more like a tong story or novella 
than a novel, the narrative itself is 
extremely involuted and discon- 
tinuous. Time and place can change 
abruptly in mid-paragraph. Memor- 
ies suddenly give way to unrelated 
conversations or events. Rapid trans- 
ition and unexpected juxtaposition 
are essential to Josipovici’s narrative 
method as he hints at certain key 
episodes and situations, then circles 
back to them, sometimes again and 
again, adding more information with 
each recurrence. As a result, what is 
initially obscure gradually becomes 
more intelligible: the death of 

Claude’s grandfather by drowning in 
a river; Gina's summer holidays in 


France when a girl; her puzzling 
marriage to Claude. 

Some things develop a symbolic 
significance which helps to integrate 
the novel: the box of stones Gina 
runs away with, only to abandon 
casually; the hotel lift which para- 
doxically encages her but also takes 
her to freedom; the smoke-filled 
room which threatens to stifle her. 
The opening words of the book 
establish this idea of drowning or 
choking ("she gasped for air”), and 
the novel is very much about Gina’s 
quest for "air", her attempt to come 
to terms with her past in order to 
liberate herself from its suffocating 
hold. 

As we have come to expect from 
Josipovici’s novels, The Air We 
Breathe is a technical tour tie force, 
but the virtuosity is here supported 
by a flimsy infrastructure which 
could be rccust in novelettish terms. 
Josipovici's preoccupation with ex- 
panding the possibilities of the novel 
is lending him towards a formal and 
stylistic sophistication operating in a 
vacuum. Furthermore, The Air We 
Breathe, with its echoes of Joyce and 
Faulkner, illustrates how contempor- 
ary writing of the “advanced” and 
"experimental" sort often looks back 
more than it looks forward. 


Back from the Land of Missing Uninsulated 


By Fleur Adcock 

MAURICE GEE: 

Meg 

25ipp. Faber. £5.95. 

0 571 11783 X ___ 

Maurice' Gee’s last novel,. Plumb, 
was the story of a New . Zealand 


a woman thirty years his junior, 
while his brother-in-law Fred, in 
whose business empire Fergus has 
become involved, awaits arrest for 
fraud. An elderly neighbour floats 
about in her draperies passing on- 
messages from George Plumb in the 
Great Beyond: ". . . weed the car- 
rots. And, love nukes the world go 
round. It's, him all right", soys Meg 
to Robert. 

Meg's vice is sentimentality. She 


general scale of things, and Meg’s — ■ - ■ ■ J 

hn,h t e h r e 's gri,ty By David Profumo 


Presbyterian minister who preached ™ 

pacifism and socialism, left the h"*™* JijijJIJo hio 8 h«t S t « S! 

church, and was sent to prison for JjSLSSE? ?? B iL!lS hlr ftli? 

& ;s ib £f„ u,h I #I= 

b k ; “s Sia 5 bv°a 

™ ice is consis - saa°3SL d s:M.‘ 

tentiy convincing. noBted her one by onCi <| ea £ 

Meg is the youngest of George This, and her youthful concept of the 
Plumb s twelve children, nnd has Land of Missing (a grey place where 
grown up emotionally dominated by peop i e wbo nre neither wounded nor 
the family: her terrifying fnther, killed, neither in hospital nor in 
driven to extremity by his consci- heaven, wait eternally and alone) re- 
ence, who rampaged through his Inter cur throughout the story. She sees 
years shutting people out by selective her bald, ugly brother Robert, re- 
use of his ear-trumpet and quoting chise and conscientious objector, as 
from the secular texts he substituted a kind 0 f saint (Plumbs tend to be 
for the Bible after his conversion to saints or monsters, or occasionally 
rationalism; her mother Edi, 3 prac- both);- she has long known that “he 
fical saint who “spoke of love and had no intelligence to speak of, and 
courage nnd honesty as though of little imagination, but that he was 
things m her kitchen , nnd died ex- good". His touch heals her emotion- 
hausted after a lifel me or keeping n | wounds after their homosexual 
the children quiet and, in hard times, brother Alfred has been beaten to 
feeding them on porridge while her death by “queer-bashers", as iL 
husband ate solitary chops in his healed their father's burnt hand in 
study; and the children themselves, plumb. 
the surviving inhabitants of . . .the 

Other prominent mertibera of the 

Myj’.fcjWls. her <vQfmri1jc Va stylize v Plumb Zoo ntc-Eslhcr Frfid’s 
view of them: “I’m groWn up now: . and ai^oLh^ chastlv Mfe fBS 

• n o u L tDtes a l ar of cheap port everywhere 

•- she gdes and is tormented by the' 

' conviction that she caused Alfred’s 

ttei^SnmftSu P !? re iuh2f dealh '* WilHs, (i jolly philanderer 

* is&Mtesi ffofe 

htn " ■ ° Thesb : and 'others: appearand : reap. 

; nuguyi. . . ■ •.,*• . ■ pear at different stages of theiT lives 

. [ The period is 'the' early 196Qs, be-: ns Meg. dips in and out of (he .past in 

ginning ^hen-Mbg goes to. fetch her her nttempt to, get it straight and 
. / 4VOunfe,-bfolher, RQbcp. from his steady before her eyes. She herself is 
country ibtrcht hod. lrisla. him in n quieter and more moderate than 
cptttlge in Ahe - grounds' of Peace* many of her siblings - “Little Goody 
, .haven; the Plumb family home neat, two-shoes" Esther calls' her, with 


The events of Plumb were en- 
meshed with New Zealand’s political 
history; in Meg the focus is rather on 
its socinl concerns - the Depression, 
the domestic effects of the Second 
World War, attitudes to sex and 
money. Meg can well stand alone, 
but ideally both volumes should be 
read together; they complement each 
other, each subtly illuminating diffe- 
rent aspects of characters and events, 
and the delicate ironies of the later 
novel are more clearly apparent 
when set against Plumb's eccentric 
view of matters in his own narrative. 
One hopes there will be a third book 
to complete the pattern. 

Recently reissued in paperback by 
Angus and Robertson, Kylie Ten- 
nant’s Tell Morning This (446 pp. 0 
207 14230 0), according to the pub- 
lishers “the biggest, broadest and 
liveliest picture of Sydney ever 
painted in fiction”, is a story of 
young girls who become prostitutes 
and of corruption among the rich. 
Other titles in the same series of 
paperback reprints of Australian fic- 
tion include: The Adventures of Cuf- 
fv Mahony and Other Stories, by 
Henry Handel Richardson; The Boys 
in the Island, by C. J. Koch; Haxby's 
Circus, by Katharine Susannah 
Pritchard; Kvlie Tennant’s Ride on 
Stranger , ana The Chantlc Bird , by 
David Ireland. 


RICHARD B. WRIGHT: 

Final Things 

147pp. Robert Hale. £6.50. 
0 7091 9484 6 


What would you do if your twelve- 
year-old son was raped and mur- 
dered, then discovered dumped in 
some garbage sacks, and you were 
tipped off about the identity of his 
killers? This submerged challenge 
runs through Richard G. Wright’s 
fourth novel Final Things-, and it is a 
story composed with such uncom- 
promising precision that what might 
m other hands have remained a lurid 
detective saga is transformed into 
something altogether more discon- 
certing. 

Charlie Farris is in his forties, liv- 
ing in Toronto, a lapsed novelist who 
now produces the occasional sports 
story for magazines. His second mar- 
riage has ended In divorce, and his 
spirited ex-wife, Pat, now lives with 


tneir quiet son, Jonathan, it is on 
one or these occasions that Jonathan 
goes missing, and his murder drives 
the father back to the whiskey- 
bottle, reviving old jealousies to- 
wards Pat and nostalgia about her 
family. Fired with a mixture of guilt 
nnd distress, he finds himself able to 


Still 



pUoed ; serepUy. ’ : Her. •: personality 
roake^ ttys h calmer, more subdued 


Tugging my fotelqck fathoming Xenophon 
grimed Greek exams with greaBe and lost me marks, 
SO I whisper when the barber asks Oiwf on? 

No, thank youl YESI Dad's voice behind me barks. 

They made me use dad?s hair-oil to look 'smart 1 . 

.A' parting scored the grease like same slash scar. 

Such aspirations hair might have for ART. 
were lopped, and licked by dollops from his jar. 

And if the page I'm writing on has smears 
. they're not the sort to lose me marks for mess 
, being self-examination's grudging tears 
soaked into the blotter. Nothingness, 
on. seeing the first still I'd ever seen 
oil Rudolph Valentino, father, O 
now, nour I know why you used BrilUantine 
. to slick bach your black hair so long ago. 


act quite uncharacteristically when 
he is informed that his son’s murder- 
er is the leader of a predatory 
homosexual coterie with whom 
Jonathan had secretly been conduct- 
ing narcotics transactions during the 
weekends away from his private 
school. This knowledge propels Far- 
ris into u world contaminated by 
hitherto inconceivable nastiness as he 
tracks down the killer, a ruthless Mr 
Sloane-type youth named Snapshot 
who specializes in the photographing 
of naked boys in the boarding-nouse 
run by his landlady-bedfellow Mrs 
Poole, who is also the mother of one 
of his catamites. 

Throughout the book, (he focus is 
upon the inadequacies and pressures 
which undermine Farris as this per- 
sonal disaster crushes his weary 
attempts to reorganize his life. His 
struggle against drunkenness is de- 
scribed with penetrating finesse, ev- 
ery little ritual and self-delusion that 
accompanies his relapse being 
documented in an admirably spare 
and unsentimental style. Determined 
to take the matter into his own 
hands, Farris is conscious thar Ins 
attitudes have been transformed by 
the tragedy; what he does not real- 
ize, however, is that it has released 
within his personality a determina- 
tion for revenge that also makes him 
excruciatingly vulnerable, thrusting 
him into a murky world where he is 
singularly ill-equipped to behave 
rationally. This vulnerability arrests 
the reader’s attention more effective- 
ly than mere suspense, a* we see* 
that Farris himself is gradually be- 
coming a kind of victim. 

The motif of a formerly ineffectual 
man finding himself sliding into a 
world of terrifying activity invites 
■comparison with works such as Patri- 
cia Highsmith’s The Blunderer , a 
similarly brutal, unforgettable, yet 
curiously exhilarating novel- As » 
Hlghsmith's, Wright's purpose is to 
show an insulated domestic cosiness 
being invaded by a traumatic co l, u / 
of events, as the epigraph to Final 
Things makes clear: "Into many a 
green valley / Drifts .the appall 1 ng 
show", taken from Auden’s baiwa. 
“As I walked out ope Evening . The 
undermining of security which that 
poem describes, the burrows of 
nightmare and the fragility of jusll®®* 
are themes which the novel haunt- 
ingly develops. 

This book is so compulsive ttia! 
you have to put it down: at tim« 




Tony Harrison 




dialogue k> self-assured, that It ** 

oply when you stop reading that you 
begin to wonder what.. you might 
. if this happened to you, tomorrow. 
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The road to revolution 


ANDRZEJ WALICKI: 

A History of Russian Thought 
From the Enlightenment to Marxism 
Translated by Hilda Andrew 
456pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £15. 
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Anyone interested in the history of 
Russian culture has become aware 
that some of the Ki r . work in the 
field has been done, in the past 
fifteen years or so. hv a Polish schol- 
ar named Andrzej Walicki. His first 
book, Osobowotf a historia (1969). a 
scries of studies dealing with the 
Slavophiles, and Belinskv, Turgenev 
and Dostoevsky, has not' been trans- 
lated; but two later works, The Sla- 
vophile Controversy and The Con- 
troversy over Capitalism, have made 
him belter known to a larger inter- 
national audience. The present volume 
should receive, and' certainly de- 
serves, a wide public among students 
of Russian culture, and ail those 
readers of Russian nineteenth- 
century literature who wish to obtain 
sortie enlightenment on the social- 
cultural background from which it 
emerged. 

hideed, while a knowledge of 
cultural history is of course indis- 
pensable for the study of nny litera- 
ture, it may be argued that this is 
more true of Russian than of any 
other major European literature of 
the same period. Owing to the diffi- 


cuny or expressing controversial 
ideas directly in public print (though 
it is amazing how many such ideas 
did manage to find their way into the 
Journals because of the obtuseness - 
but sometimes also the tolerance - of 
the Tsarist censorship), literature 
served more or less as a safety-valve 
ij l forbidden subjects 

could be presented or at least sug- 
gested, Hence the notorious ideolo- 
mldensity of the best Russinn liter- 
aiuro - a trait which still continues to 
? slmguish its writers, whether novcl- 
Kis or poets, from their freer con- 

In, t ! ,e West - who sometimes 
«vy the Intensity of the Russian 
response to literature without fully 
understanding the reason for such 
tervour. It is, quite simply, that litera- 
ture is not an adornment or accessory 
existcnc e. but the only 
c«? n ,u n W ^ IC ^ Russians can see discus- 
sed the true problems by which they 

mf« pr t occup,ed - and which their 

JT 6 &lw .*y s thought it prefer- 
able to keep them ignorant. 

surh ;Y SS,art hterature was created in 
connection with Russian 
thk U ^ 1 ’ however, it was because 
Ws thought itself was so largely fo-. 
on the political and social- 

S concerns that occupied every 
Russian; there was no in- 
i' involved in creating char- 

grossed uHih W l rc consci °usIy en- 
giossed with such seemingly abstract. 

Walirki d ? ought of tflis kind that 
coK P aces »t the centre of his 
■ title ilw at 0n i his original Polish 
ill p?J cated . more dearly, ie, Rus- 

fromth J p°?! l l and Sociel Thought 
And t Enll 8Utenment to Marxism). 

See rWf ’ wi * h M ood d «l of 

Rulu’ th L« 10 ^‘te the history of 
n Philosophy in any other way 
a Particularly thankless task". 

philosophers in 

nineteenth* 1 the Iast _ quarter of the 
■SETS ^tury, were apt to be 
consdenfl t l? ird-ra,e Germans who 
RHQth/L n l l ous [y propounded one or 
youth J yst « m , acquired in. their 
[ear Kill o ^ ■ Orthodox : theologians 
Hr L£ seminaries and turning 
SUPS* ° n the controversies 
were 8 J h « current scene. (There 
and Waii,.M “**?• s° me exceptions, 
Pamohililc v m £ ke . s brief mention of 
against f . S iT urk c v,c h, whose polemic 

treatment , . mote extended 

rarely “"'l' >«««>« it is so 
right . But he is • 

• ^ch that - a pa ? de of 

Sprits wnulH 1 8 review of their 
the appal. 

^ctUaMife V °™, c al Russian fttel- 
•hoin the when one turns 

and seminaries to 
' ^itinw P Qf te Journal^ and to the 

■ . • Oos ^ 1 y. called 5Qci a) -cultural i 


essayists and publicists, that the 
genuine interest of Russian thought 
Begm S t0 : ,pp ear . This is why? ul 
Sfi 1 . contends, it is prcfen.lilc to 
l . PHmanly as the history of 
social thought, and to set it. as he 
r°cs? hrmly m the context of social- 
political history. 

Seen from (his point of view, in 

inThVt “ l i e iss , uc ? lhat were closest 
heart® of the educated Russ- 
ians of their time’’, the history of 
Russian thought lakes on quite a 
new richness and importance, despite 
the lack of any truly outstanding 
philosopher of major stature. (The 
one possible exception being Vladi- 
mir Soloviev at the end of the 
nineteenth century, though Alexan- 
der Herzen is nlso entitled to press a 
clmm) For we find in Russian 
thought, as Wnlicki sees it. “a most 
unusual cross-fertilization of ideas 
and influences; the rapid moderniza- 
tion of a great nation compressed 
mto a short space of time; the cur- 
ious co-existence of archaic and 
modern elements in the social struc- 
ture and in ways of thinking; the 
rapid influx of outside influences and 
resistance to them; the impact on the 
mtellectual dlite of the social realities 
nnd ideas of Western Europe ori the 
one hand, and their constant re- 
discovery of their own native tradi- 
tion and social realities on the 
other. This passage, from the pre- 
face to 'the Polish edition of the 
book, defines the Inrger horizon 
within which Russian thinkers de- 
bated the issues of their time. And 
one can agree with WaJicki that “all 
these factors help to make the his- 
tory of Russian ideas . . . more in- 
teresting and more dramatic than the 
intellectual history of many more 
advanced countries with richer philo- 
sophical traditions". It may be added 
that these factors also give Russian 
thought a special international rele- 
vance at the present time, when so 
many Third World peasant countries, 
entering the phase of modernization, 
nre faced witli exactly the same 
problems of assimilating alien ideas 
and asserting their own cultural 
identity. 

Walicki is of course a Marxist, and 
an eminent member of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences; but the Marx- 
ism of Eastern Europe, or nt least of 
Poland, is by no means that of the 
Soviet Union. It is significant that, in 
his introduction to The Slavophile 
Controversy, he acknowledges his 
debts to such thinkers as Ferdinand 
Tfinnies, Max Weber and Karl Mann- 
heim (or to such a freebooting Marx- 
ist as Lucien Goldmann) rather 
than making the usual obeisances to 
more orthodox authorities. To be 
sure, Marx, Engels and Lenin are 
amply cited in his pages; but he 
always uses them appositely and for 
their genuine insignts, never as 
sacred writ to close a question, 


By Joseph Frank 

Moreover WaJicki is careful to ex- 
clude any kind of "reduction ism" in 
his approach and even has the au- 
dacily (in the present volume) to 

22 Lenin for such a failing with 
reference to a remark nbuut (he 

MlEl,jLsky. the0rc,iCim N - K - 

3 criticism stems from 
walicki s acute awareness, expressed 
in the earlier volume, of rhe dangers 
of assuming "ihnt an individual’s 
ideas arc directly dependent on the 
sum total of his social involvements 
1 winch arc often quite fortuitous)"; 
and he explains that he precis 
rather to seek for "a correlation be- 
tween structures of thought Hnd im- 
agination on the one hand and the 
social structures - and the types of 
human relationships determined by 
them - on the other". His own posi- 
tion is said to result “indirectly" 
from “the basic thesis of historical 
materialism”, but Walicki chooses to 
name it “anthropocentric'* - by 
which he means that "at the core of 
every view of the world lives a speci- 
fic philosophy of man and society ” 
Agam, however, he hastens to ndd 
that “this does not mean that man’s 
imaginative curiosity is confined to 
historical and social issues; i( is only 
one of the consequences of the 
elementary truth that men belong to 
the world of human kind and in their 
reasoning reflect one or another of 
the laws governing this world." With 
such an “elementary truth” even 
non-Marxists can readily agree; and 
it is this freedom from dogmatic 
blinkers, combined with an ingenious 
ability to find fresh and illuminating 
“correlations", that gives special 
value to Walicki 's contributions to 
the history of Russian culture. 

The present volume is written as a 
survey, and its task is primarily to 
convey information rather than to 
argue any particular thesis. The bonk 
is thus difficult to review in the sense 
that, covering as it does su wide a 
range of issues - and issues that in 
most eases have been hotly disputed 
now for more than a century - to 
deal adequately with all the ques- 
tions it raises would require an ex- 


tort his basic approach and allows ihc 

Inri^ rf I d0 mort ' ,h,u ? write a 
senes nr random notes on 'individual 
topics. 


tended commentary on "every chap- 
ter. However, Walicki’s point of 
view has already been indicated in 
the quotation from his preface; it is 
clear that he sees the interest, nnd 
indeed what might be called the 
pathos, of Russian thought, in Ihe 
effort to cope with “the soda! reali- 
ties and ideas of Western Europe on 
the one hand, and fits] constant re- 
discovery of fits] own native tradition 
and social realities on the other." 
Even though Walicki subordinates 
the task of interpretation to that of 
exposition, and his history includes 
much that cannot be directly in- 


cluded within the terms of his antith- 
esis, a rapid scrutiny of the book 
from this point of view will not dis- 


Therc is not much evidence of any 
reaction against European influence 
in the first two chapters, which deal 
pntnanly wilh the reign of Catherine 
the Great. Catherine herself was 
, w ' dl Enlightenment 
thought, and made efforts to cncuur- 
age it until it became h threat to 
political Stability. The two main 
figures of this period, N.L Novikov 
and Alexander Radishdicv. both ran 
afoul of her and landed in Siberia. 
Novikov was a satirical journalist 
and later, an important force as n 
publisher; Radishchev’s A Journey 
from St Petersburg to Moscow coii- 
tamed an impassioned attack on serf- 
dom. ^ Walicki also believes that the 
l after s treatise on tbe immortHlity of 
he soul (written in Siberia) is “the 
highest achievement of Russian 
Enlightenment thought in the sphere 
of pure philosophical speculation". 
In addition, he discusses a few minor 
figures (recently disinterred bv 
Soviet scholarship) who earnestly 

tradition 0n ' n ,llC Enli Shlenmcnl 

Some reaction against Enlighten- 
ment values can be observed in the 
second pan of Catherine’s reign, af- 
ter the peasant revolt of Pugnchev 
had temporarily shaken the founda- 
tions of the Empire. Mostly, though, 
this took the form of Freemasonry, 
to which Walicki devotes a useful 
section. The influence of this move- 
ment, familiar to all readers of War 
and Peace, is explained as a reaction 
against the fright engendered by 
Pugachev among the enlightened 
aristocracy. This produced “an in- 
ducement to abandon liberal ideas” 
but it was impassible for such per- 
sons simply to return “to the pre- 
vious matte r-of-tnet acceptance of 
the exploitation of the peasantry. . . . 
What remained was the flight into 
flic renlm of individual self- 
perfection, the ’inner life of the 
soul , or, in other words, the Masonic 
lodge. Even the aristocratic 
opposition to Catherine, who saw 
themselves as representing the old 
Boyar tradition, did not appeal to 
Russian antiquity and simply wanted 
a Western const iiutionnl rfionarchy. 

J J® “BRle exception is Prince 
Mikhail Shcherbatov, whose A Dis- 
course on the Corruption of Morals 
m Russia (unpublished during his 
lifetime) deplored the moral, disin- 
tegration that had resulted from 
Peter's reforms. Herzen published the 
text many years later as anticipating 
the Slavophiles; but Walicki finds 
too many Enlightenment ideas in 
Shcherbatov to accept the analogy 
without serious objections, and calls 
B ‘largely superficial and even unre- 
liable. 


JM*. riie reign of Alexander !. 
walicki moves into the ninctccmh 
century and will slay there for the 
remainder of his book. Gentry con- 
servatives and gentry revolutionaries 
arc here pitted against each other, 
the first represented by Nikolai 
Karamzin and the second by tbe 
Decembrists, who tried to prevent 
Nicholas I from acceding to the 
throne in iheir ill-fated one-dav up- 
rising. Karamzin, the first great Russ- 
ian historian, was also an important 
man of letters; a Masonic liberal in 
ms youth, he was frightened by the 
t rench Revolution, which he witnes- 
sed m first hand and described - 
among many other tilings, to be sure 
-in his still very readable Letters of a 
Russian Traveller. It is not true to 
say. as Walieki clninis, that “he was 
completely uninterested in social 
problems' ; nnd perhaps more emph- 
asis could have been given to the 
tension between Karamzin's commit- 
ment to Westernization and his 
warning to his countrymen irot to 
follow the disastrous European poli- 
tical path. Despite his aefcnce of 
autocracy in his Memoir on Ancient 
and Modern Russia, lie retained 
enough of his old liberalism to argue 
that the sphere of private life was 
outside the power even of the Tsar. 
One should also note his sentimental 
fondness for the aneient Russian 


merchant republics" of Novgorod 
and Pskov, whose absorption by the 
state he depicted “in a spirit of ele- 


Elixir 


Turning a stone house into seven figures 
. Transported him to, money's clean cold aip 
To hang-glide on a market's thermal rigours 
Learning new ways to comer, hedge or scalp. 

Turning a copper nail that tightly gripped 

A green slate on hla roof to dally bread 

Made him afraid to eat when sterling dipped 
, And meat cost more than door-locks or sheet lead. 

Turning a life’s work into stocks and shares j 
Converted him to shirk the tears and shocks ' 

Of love, rid of laborious household cares 
And freed him to buy sex on piers and docks. 

Turning old granite walls to bars of gold 1 
Amassed. his fears of sudden falls in one 
Commodity. When all his wealth was told 
It filled a vault with bone-dry speculation. 1 

Turning his home,lhto aiforejgn room , 

Replete With art to beat inflation chilled 1 
HU heart to zero. In that Ice-bound tomb 
He housed immortal seed unsowed, unfilled. 


Richard Murphy : 


giac melancholy". 

The Decembrist 5 organized the 
first revolt of the Russian upper class 
against the throne that was more 
than a court conspiracy. Walicki dis- 
cusses the various programmes of the 
dine rent sections of the movement, 
nnd concludes that, despite some 
statements appealing to the past (ie, 
the inevitable “merchant republics”, 
and the iwetith-ccntmy Duma), “De- 
cembrist ideology was essentially an 
example of modern liberalism." Still, 
the most original mind among them 
- Colonel Pavel Pestel, the leader of 
the Southern Society - was the first 
to pny attention to the Russian 
peasant commune ( obshcliina ); his 
plans called for the commune to be 
preserved, and used to guarantee 
everyone a minimum of subsistence. 
Another Decembrist “described the 
peasant commune with a self- 
governing tnir [assembly] as 'liny re- 

K ublics’, a living survival of ancient • 
ussian liberty. This discovery of 
the commune may be considered the 
effective beginning of the Russian 
effort to re-examine their own social 
realities; and,, as Walicki remarks, 
“the Idea that the village commune 
contained the seeds of Russia’s fu- 
ture social system was to have an 
astonishing career in the history of 
Russian ideas.” 

The Decembrists, however, * 
■attached no real importance to the 
■ obshchina and had tneir eyes firmly 
~ fixed, as a model, on European so- 
cial and political developments. In- 
deed, they are depicted by Walicki : 
as the Only - and very short-lived - 
. group manifestation of classical liber- 
. alism . on the Russian social scene, ‘ 
even though they have been claimed • 
as predecessors by generations of 
Russian revolutionaries inspired by 
Socialist and Communist ideas 
(Lenin called them “the best sons of 
the gentry"). “The Decembrist ideob 
ogy , Walicki comments, “found no 
. continuators in later Russian revolu- 
tionary thought. No radical move- 
ment in Russia was to put forward a 
liberal or even a- libeml-cum- • 
aristocratic conception of freedom or 
i to Support economic liberalism .’ 1 The 
absence of such movements, indeed, 
constitutes one of the sharpest differ- 
ences between Russian and Western 
European social -political develop- 
ment. v 

With the failure of the Decembrist 
revolt, the gentry intelligentsia 
.sought consolation from the muitary- 
“rireaucratic rigours of the rlgjme 
°‘ .Nicholas I in German Idealisih <: 
S? d . Romantic . literature. Anii- 
Enughtenment ideas were now the 
order of the day, and the secret 
Society of. Wisdom-Lovers? (they ■ ' 
chose the Masonic^ term lyubomua- 
rte in preference to the French “phil- 
osophy") initiated the vdeue of ■ 
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Russian Schellingianism.Thc president 
of the society, V. F. Odoevsky, was 
a wide-ranging philosophical dilet- 
tante who dabbled in theosophy and 
mysticism, and also a writer of merit 
admired by the young Dostoevsky. 


In his Russian iViwi/r, he collected a 
scries of stories, dialogues and para- 
bles depicting the decline of Euro- 



pean civilization as a result of the 

combined effects of rationalism, in- f ® ! jW w, 

dustriulism and Utilitarianism. As n 
Romantic nationalist , Odoevsky he- 

lieved that Russia's mission was to My/t* * YyJwL 

use its si i ll-ii mapped resources of jP/'tftf ••’**? 

spirituality to renew u European civi- ffi Jm TW 

lization at the end of its tether. jm if B jM •C. ylSjl 

It was, however, Peter Chaadacv. Bj I fi fm fa f 1 j 

the most important thinker of this %§L [ Li jgsfaj Ijpjt 

period, who first gave classic for- ^%jru 

mu la Lion tu what Walicki calls “the i lW if I. 

privilege of backwardness", ie, the Bl H pjf j 

thesis that Russia’s lack of develop- Tv 
mem along Western lines was really | JWlK 
a tremendous advantage. An elegant 

dandy and idol of t|ie Moscow intel- f. ^ *”" 

leciual salons, ami a close friend of 5§gsgjj-?£sE" 

Pushkin, Chnadnev hud been consi- • 

dered a liberal as a young man. But gSflfrjjJa) 

his philosophical writings show the - -siiasir 

influence of French Catholic tradi- These two engravings by Favorsky < 
tionalists (de Bonald, de Maistrc, the Ostrovsky's play, A Profitable Post, 
early La men na is); and at first he (567pp. Ann Arbor. Ardis $75.08823 
took a totally despairing view of 

.Russian ns, so to speak, the stepchild 

of historical Providence. It was, he Russia - happily - had been excluded. 

.1 ■ .1 . f. -r !_■ ni. _•! J ■ J rr-i n ■ T - 1/ i -. An .. n b«* 






inilucncc ol i-rencli Cat Malic trtitli- These iwu engravings by Favorsky depict the actress Babanova and the actor Yusov in Meyer hold's production of 
tionalists (de Bonald, do Maistrc, the Ostrovsky's play, A Profitable Post. 'Hie illustrations are included in Konstantin Rudnitsky's Meyerhold the Director 

early Lame minis); and at first he (567pp. Ann Arbor. Ardis$75. 0 88233313 5), translated by George Petrov, which will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue 

took a totally despairing view of of the TLS. 

Russian ns, so to speak, the stepchild ; ; 

iof historical Providence. It was, he Russia - happily - had been excluded, ferment into Russian thought as the Russia could depend only on the 

argued in the first of his Philosophical The Roman state, Ivan Kireevsky first large-scale attempt to provide peasants and the intelligentsia, while 

Letters (the only one published in argued, had been based on “juridical an alternative image to Western others insisted, like some of the later 
his lifetime) a count ry without u rationalism" which presupposed the European social-cultural models. Marxists, that a bourgeois phase was 

“moral personality" because it had conflict of competing individuals; And their influence has continued indispensable. Belinsky, after some 


argued in the first of his Philosophical The Roman state, Ivan Kireevsky 
Letters (the only one published in argued, had been based on “juridical 
his lifetime) a couni ry without u rationalism" which presupposed the 
“moral personality” because it had conflict of competing individuals; 
been cut off from the roots of West- and only despotism, as in Roman 
ern civilization embodied and pre- Catholicism, could impose any sort 
served in Roman Catholicism. An of unity. The final result of Euro- 
infurinted Nicholas l promptly had pean spiritual evolution, according to 
Chaadacv declared insane, and he Aleksei Khomiakov, had been the 
was confined to house arrest (this philosophy- of the Enlightenment, 
administrative procedure has since which paved the way for the French 
been democratized, and pul on a less Revolution, German [denlism, and 
impromptu medical footing). which ultimately led to Feuerbach's 


the later 


and only despotism, as in Roman right up to the present, if we are to wavering, finally rallied to this latter 
Catholicism, could impose any sort judge from current report:, of a re- position, and could thus later be 
of unity. The final result of Euro- naissance of Slavophile ideas among praised by Plekhanov for his sociolo- 
pean spiritual evolution, according to the Soviet intelligentsia. Nor is this deal -intuition” and by Walicki for 
Aleksei Khomiakov, had been ,T the really surprising, even after half a “dialectical historicism”. 

Sped 0 L% WK3 as 1 ST. 

different direction for a gootl many 


Several years later, Chaadacv pub- 

SSkVlEflE palmed ’SHL. TSTS-SS pBaci " “»«■»" b ?\ 

reflections and some discussion with rationalism of Western culture had filled the journals of the period. The of _ But one ^, ds , . 

his Slavophile friends. Mnintaining destroyed the “integrity” of the self. We stermzers are much better known l b * r „Ut 'UalnSe^" were 
most of his old ideas intact, he simply and led to a profound inner split in (Bakunin, Belinsky and Herzen are the Fourierist phalaiKtery were 

drew different conclusions from the personality that could only be the most important), and they all very much alike, and that the first 

them in a dialectical somersault that healed by faith. (The dramatization went through a roughly similar could pla^ibly evolve into the 

was. soon to find innumerable imita- of this split and the struggle to re- evolution. They Jiegan with some $£co n {j S d 

tors* If Russia was a country without . gain “integrality” is of course one of form o*. soaal or philosophical 3“ 52 h 

& true history, he now maintained, the ■ great themes of Russian Romanticism, absorbed themselves “ie obshchbw, however, which had 

and had failed to take part in Euro- nineteenth-century literature). in Hegel, followed his injunction to on ty been broached among the Pet- 

pean civilization, this was really a . h{ _ pay attention to “reality", and final- rashevtsy, flowered into a full-scale 

orical opportunity. For it R °J£ me t | efl st he^RussTa of^the inspired the Lcft He S elifins doctnne ‘ n tbe •J**} Me “ nder 
it, in Walicki’s summary, al aHhSS °tn »h^ and particularly Feuerbach, turned Herzen during the 1850s. Herzen 

meting their future, the ”,^5 7L to a P hilos °P h y of political action 80 had alwa ? s be *i) mo J e s V n JP ath ® tlc 

eople can make use of the S" & f ?„H as !o transform the world in the light to the Slavophiles than the other 

t of European nations "XT ?S* IS nJ S.S of conscious reason. The ideal, as Westernizers, and, when he went to 

tiding their mistakes; they rnSS* S with tl,c ¥ oun B Mara « to fuse the hve-in Europe, reacted to the vulgar- 

ided solely by ’the voice of J5SL L f resuits of German philosophy with dy of bourgeois life there with a 

;d reason and common French political activism. Bakunin moral and aesthetic revulsion “not 

* a result, Chaadaev con- t?p remained fixed in the negative phase without a tinge of aristocratic super- 

tussia was destined “to re- obligations was unknown. The f »he dialectic, and coined the lority”. The failure of the revolutions 


which ultimntely led to Feuerbach’s identity, 
deification of man and Stimer's 
apotheois of egoism”. The Slavo- Th ® ' 


The Westernizers, of course, took 


years. The path it took is already 
prefigured by the Petrashevtsy, 


Ks o^ciaT’KtaeSky ^ » tadTSita whose ranks included Dosioevsky, 

pnues, especially rwireevsisy, also nnrf whn are hp.Qf known n<; fnllnwpru 


pointed out 


S in “Integrality* 
c - great th 


Russian Romanticism, absorbed themselves 


class culture in Ends and Beginnings- 
and the Letter on Free Will in which’ 
while maintaining his respect for the 
natural sciences, he argues that “the 
sense of freedom is a necessary attri- 
bute of the consciousness of men” 
Walicki interprets this as “the rejec- 
tion of all theories that advised 
radicals in the name of ‘objective 
laws’ of physiology, history or econo- 
mics to become reconciled to inevit- 
able facts and abandon the struggle 
to realize their ‘utopian* aims”. Later, 
however, in his Letters to an Old 
Comrade (Bakunin), Herzen limited 
such “freedom” by rejecting the 
attempt of a small group to lake 
power and impose its revolutionary 
will on the masses; this could only 
lead, he said, to “communist serf- 
dom". In practice, while still deman- 
ding a revolutionary transformation 
of society, he came to favour gradual 
reform because, he wrote, “it is not 
possible to liberate people further in 
their external circumstances than 
their inner freedom permits”. 

Herzen dominated Russian culture 
in the ntid- 1850s and early 1 860s; but 
he was soon replaced by the repre- 
sentatives of a new generation, the 
radical “enlighteners’^ of the 1860s, 
whose spokesmen were Nikolai 
Chemyshevsky and Nikolai Dobroly- 
ubov. They are the successors of the 
former Westernizers and idolized Bel- 
insky; but they were much narrower 
in their views, much harsher in their 
personal outlook, and more deter- 
minedly revolutionary. Both were 
hard-working journalists who turned 
out an enormous amount of copy, 
and hardly had the time to think 
very deeply about the matters on 
which they’ touched. Chemyshevsky, 
while in prison, turned to literature 
and produced an immensely success- 
ful aidactic novel What is To Be 
Done ? Dobrolyubov was a mordant 
and slashing pamphleteer, who, un- 
fortunately Tor the future of Russian 
literary criticism, was forced to use 
literature as the material for his 
diatribes against the system. Both 
were ex-seminarians, both came 
from priestly families, and both were 
atheists and materialists of the most 


nineteenth-century literature). 


in Hegel, followed his injunction to 

r attention to “reality", and final- 
inspired by the Left Hegelians 
and particularly Feuerbach, turned 


simple-minded stripe. Chemyshevsky 
came closest to having a - “philos- 
ophy” , which combined Helvetiusand 
Holbach with a dash of Feuerbach 


Russian people can make use of the 
experience of European nations 
while avoiding their mistakes; they 
can be guided solely by ‘the voice of 


solve the greater part of the social ^ rnnnHpH nn t hTJim famous slogan that adorned the walls of 1848 convinced him that the 
problems, to perfect the greater part 0 \°“j ded 2" of the Sorbonne in 1968; Die Lust bourgeoisie was invincible for the 

of the ideas which have arisen in 5 t der Zers tdrung Is auch elite schaf- foreseeable future, and that Western 

older societies " Such notions had of 5S22f™» iu«ky, nm i«lly a Socialism had itself become 

course been uttered before in ^ Vi ™ I m h i £ philosopher but a brilliant literary bourgeois in character. 

Russia; but it was Chaadev who gave Orth(3S“doctriie of SrJoS wrote . hls f ? m T 'T* *° ®° 1 ‘ The only hope was in a “Russian 
hem their most intpressive formnln- (^ncillarity”), which nduSS *in .denouncmg the Hegehan umver- SociaUsm" that would redeem the 

turn and provided Russian Messian- K b ” h ^r-wilied individualism and sal mthe name ofthe suffenngindi- worid, and which, as the obshcMna 

Bin with a philosophical foundation i|s rest “/ nt b “ coercion” ThS wSy vldual ^ P robab,y J “ ne „,°LS seemed to indicate, would not have 
(its earlier religious sources have been o{ |j fe ha j J reS umably existed in sou f ce f J? r .J van ^1? t0 be created artificially because it 

brilliantly analysed in Michael Cher- p re -Pctrine Rusia and was preserved a J5 ainst p? d s world). Herzen made a j rea dy existed as a fact of life 

rasvsky's Tsar and Peoplt). among lh= p^antlV. among 1 thn Russian people. THey 

lively with the Slavophiles, the wes- tbc sense °f ,ts Russian roots. rmaipriniiamt nnH iHpnlicm thp associated^ with it ^ and L .hr ry 


(materialism) and idealism, ie, the absQQCe f rom modem history, as 


tempers and the Petrashevtsy. Here The Slavophiles have usually aroused Hegelian dialectic that Herzen called rhuadaev had araued had been a 
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sing. Uniting 
ladev with I 


evils of ' capitalist modernization 

which' had already become evident in shortcomings. He views Slavophilism and the second insisted on the ini- ,m ‘ hri na Z riuTn H nrT 

the more highly developed Western as being an image, or myth, of a porlance of maintaining Intact the 

countries. If the SlavojiMes drew so “conservative Utopia” (the notion is Inherited traditions wtich had pre- EJL 
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industrial development, atjd - “the existing realities”. .And while it can Great, as the initiator of such eman* ^ 

niW social and. political system had be seen merely as the nostalgia for cipation for Russia, the fbfm which j 5 ?« 

, already begun ■ to revdal its negatjVe an Idealized past that nevef existed, individualism bad taken In the West °* Mevolutionar y ideas in 
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die more highly developed Western 
countries. If the Slavojiniles drew so 


nuiuujf iiiaiui laua ui nuuimi onicm nf r'hnortpw uilt-h thp Clnvn 

rial 1 expounded in . 77«S Slqvaphlle culture, but Walicki takes no part in Walicki sees the main issue at Sfflie 1 v ? ew n f Western historv and 
■ " ' - - - such quarrels. He is interested in stake between, the Westernizers and this 

analysing, the : origme of their Slavophiles as being .“the idea . of I2?h ufmutow WwtSm ^bv the 
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shortcomings. He views Slavophilism and the second Insisted on the ini- 5,,®, $ .iJ 


man”. This was Herzen's vision of 
the future, whidt he expounded in 


"a comprenen8ive ana tjetauea vision. Westernizers wished, to emancipate " £;‘‘ 7., 

of A social ideal sharply contrasted to the individual,, and idolized Peter the '™ r ^ s J ls Pr ° ,t L ^ t t er X g^ ar . e i 

existing realities”. .And while it can Great, as the initiator of such eman- 

bfc seen merely as the nostalgia for cipation for Russia, the fbfm which 

an Idealized pasfthai never existed, individualism bad taken in the West Revolutionary Ideas in 
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Herzen was an extremely rich and 
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nnd, for good measure, the influence 
of Bentham’s Utilitarianism in its 
crudest form. Walicki is of course 
obligated to expound their views, 
and he does so "with a good deal of 
conscientiousness; perhaps too much, 
in my opinion, since he seriously 
exaggerates their intel llectual stature. 

This is particularly the case in his 
discussion of Chemyshevsky’s trea- 
tise on The Aesthetic Relations 
tween Art and Reality, which Walicki 
considers as “close to the great 
humanist tradition in Germany repre- 
sented by Goethe, Schiller and 
Hegel”. To place in such company 
the man who declared that art was 
useful only as a- “surrogate" for re - 
ality is almost grotesque; and Uier- 
nyshevsky meant Exactly what he. 
said. Just os Marx had learnt from 
Feuerbach that religion wa * 
opium of the people, so Cner- 
nyshevsky had arrived at the same 
conclusion about art: it could only W 
tolerated as a substitute, until what it 
depicted could be obtained in reality. 
Although a man of admirable couf - 
age and political dedication, Cner- 
nyshevsky’s sensibility was dreamy 
philistinetand the best writers of tne 
period (Turgenev, Toistoy, Dos- 
toevsky) knew what they were about 
in considering his views to be out- 
rageous and an implicit attack on tnc 
very right of art even to exist. 
Anthropologic* Principle In Philos- 
ophy (the derivation from Feuerbacn 
is obvious) is touchingly naive m it 
faith in the latest discoveries m 
science (particularly physiology) „ 
solve all human problems; but it can 
hardly be taken seriously as "thought , 

Despite hls Westernism, however, 
Chemyshevsky defended me 
obsheniha against attempts to dis- 
solve it when the serfs were liberate 
in 1861; and he wjote an article to 
prove that Russia could slap to 
stage of capitalist 1 develojnnent since, 
“communal ownership of the njn 
could serve as the basts for m 
Socialist development of agm* 

ture”. Dimitri Pisarev, the third Pi 

the “enlighteners” of the 1860s. wa 
much more consistent in calling bom ; 
'.for the “destruction of aesthetics {n 
favour of feeding 'the hungry masses, • 
: and also for the expansion of. cap |IW ' ■ 
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ism in Russia (nf course under the 
leadership of “enlightened capital- 
ists” with progressive opinions). 


But Pisarev remained totally iso- - „ _ 

la ted in this respect, and the Popul- 1 j on was so great th 
ists of the 1870s continued in the ,he c — : - 


r .f 11 *® , mo *‘ original and interesting 

■im 1 "- l' nke n 'V as Constantin 
LuHitiev, the Russian NietzscliL”, 


channels already dug by the Slavo- 
philes, Herzen 3nd Chemyshevsky. 
uy this time capitalism hud begun 
to make serious inroads in Russia, 
and the Populists devoted them- 
selves to combating the idea that its 
further expansion was either inevit- 
able or desirable. Lavrov’s Historical 
Letters castigated “the cost of prog- 
ress”, and persuaded the conscience- 
stricken intelligentsia that, since their 
own advantages had been purchased 
at the cost of terrible suffering to 
millions in [he past, it could only be 
repaid by dedicating themselves to 
alleviating any further suffering. 
(This was one of the sources inspir- 
ing the astonishing "go-io-the- 
people” movement of 1873-74, the 
''Populist crusade" in which 
thousands of young people flocked 
to the villages both to learn from 
socialism in action and help protect 
il from erosion.) Mikhailovsky wrote 
Ills Influential “What is Progress?” 
which insisted that Russia, while at a 
lower "level" of economic develop- 
ment than Europe, was act uni ly a 
“higher” type of society because the 
Russian peasant had not been splint- 
ered as a personality by the division 
of labour and exercised all hls facul- 
ties and capacities in his daily work. 
True "progress" consisted in preserv- 
ing the obshchina ; and this was “a 
conservative question because the 
solution depends on keeping the 
means of production in the hands of 
the producers, ie, protecting the 
peasant , proprietors against expro- 
pnatton . The Populists were familiar 
with Marx (Lavrov was even r per- 
sonal friend), but the reading of 
Capital only convinced them fhut the 
horrors of “primitive accumulation" 
had to be avoided at all costs. 

Tlie Populists hud no clear politic- 
8 F 0 | ra nime, and indeed, depre- 
caied the struggle for political rights 
as linked with bourgeois capitalism 
m of benefit only to the eduented 
tajs. But Peter Tkachev, the 
spOMsman for a “Blanquist" or 
Jacobin Populism, argued that 
Sy b ; r the seizure of power could 
ul “‘"her depredations of capital- 
ism be checked; and lie declared that 
a revolutionary dictatorship would be 
";5f-^ ar y ’ n order to transform all 
gP®?. 5 °f society in accordance with 
* 'denis. One of these ideals 
it J*. ° L nsm - Ute the re 'g'i “equal* 
L\A w,tl ! admirable rigour, he 
affirmed that this could only be done 
organic, physiologicni equal- 

frnm nf re t0 be created "stemming 
om the same education and identical 

H' 0nS -° f life ”- (Dostoevsky 
"H* ff.™! ‘his ambition to 


whose loathing uf honrgeuis civili^a- 

he" g n at lh:,t « preferred 

trie Ottoman Empire ur China tr. 

Russ, a itself, wfiid, he though, 
already hopelessly infected with the 
□read 'lilicral-egaliiarian” virus. 
Nonetheless, he imagined al firit 
that Russia might still, after conquer- 
ing Constantinople, create a new 
neo-Byzantine civilization based on 
Orthodoxy and autocracy; but he later 
became convinced that the future 
belonged to Socialism. He speculated 
that perhaps "a Russian Tsar would 
stand at the head of the Socialist 
movement and would organize and 
discipline it"; and he was convinced 
that in any case, the liberals whom 
he hated would be the first to suffer, 
ror those Socialists who came in 
power, he said, “will require terror; 
they will require discipline; traditions 
of humility, the habit of obedience 
will be of use to them”. The isolated 
and intransigent Leontiev, who 
ended his days as a monk in the Optina 
cloister, did not lack his moments of 
prophetic insight. 

Nor, of course, did Dostoevsky 
and Tolstoy, who are linked together 
m a separate chapter entitled “Two 
Prophetic Writers". The comparison 
between them has long been a set- 
piece of criticism, and Walicki’s 
sober discussion compares well with 
more flamboyant treatments. It is. 
indeed, valuable because of its sobri- 
ety, and because it is useful to have 
both set 50 clearly in the context of 
the Russian ideas Rnd problems that 
nourished their work. Walicki stres- 
ses Dostoevsky’s affinities with the 


Slavophiles in opposing “against the 
rational egoism of European capital- 
ism ... tne ideal of tne authentic 


n pvilr ... HI I tic 

ahiJ ^“9 IS . unfortunately never 

on de, I^ r his series of lectur « 
San?! s °riely.) Tkachev’s 

one n Sr S J 0g !fri however - does reveal 
thouohf the dUemmHS that Populist 
What u neV L r abI ° t0 resoIv e- 
lv tftnu° u d be the P tace of “critical- 
individuals” in the ideal 

sueh^iJr f" v ^ a 8 e S? For it is only 
iiWtAl l ?2 ,V duaJs whose ideals and 
1 conscience impelled them to 
wiend the village; and yet such 
obviously, were the product 
very Westernization that the 
ao-iiS . ? were Pledged to fight 

a «aiAst tooth and nail! 

s neh problem can be discerned 
flft,.2 e ».i!r e P lo 8 ies of reaction" that 
the - d during the last quarter of 
s ,^ ti ” m * tce nth century; but it is 
ihfl D 8 l 9 observe, on both sides of. 
sam«^ Ussia 9 political spectrum, the 
rJLW ter some definition of 
S^/.wa^arttnial “uniqueness” 
once » f Euro P e ; Nikolai Danilevsky. 
_^. a fanatical Fourierist, worked 
on * doctrine of Pan-Slavism based 
jUHnJo* culture-types antici- 

s Pengler and 'Toynbee. 

leal Unive rtal law oF histor- 

. rte an i J2l 0n ’ 2 nd Russia would cre- 

tbit’^jfliBSS?* 5 ,avic civilization 

' ni * be clDsest to the 

p ^dSLstiv U Th“ mty,, -’- 4 Ko D nstimtin 
tor- of gSH-fte-Braflor Procura- 
aUoitlft!? S y n °d ^ if ter Ufe,, 
nwt orBnnf u each na tion had its 
^ichsh S S ’■ ^5 of development 
*^y ^ tefringed; autoc- 
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which ultimately prevailed m prac- 
tice. 

. By 'he IKKfK, it was clear that 
indiistrializalinn could nut be 
avoided, and h group of economists 
known as “Leual Populists” were 
willing u» concede the inevitable; but 
they insisted, all the same, that Russ- 
ian capitalism, not being able to 
compete successfully with more adv- 
anced economies, would unavoidably 
fan. The alternative was a mm- 
camtalist industrialization that would 
take advantage of, and encourage, 

I the “socialized" forms of labour 
still existing in Russia, and aid their 
transition to more highly developed 
terms of production. Tn this wav. 
Russia would still be able to lead the 
world to a Socialist industrialism 
while nvoidiug the evils of capital- 
ism; and the old Messianic note is 
struck once again in the assertion 
that "it will be Russia's role to serve 
them [Western workers] as an exam- 
ple in their attempts to reorganize 
the social system". Lenin countered 
this position in The Development of 


fraternal community preserved in 
Orthodoxy and Russian folk* 
traditions ; and he interprets the 
later novels as responses to the de- 
thronement of the God-Man in 
Feuerbach and Stiraer. All this is 
relevant and accurate, but should be 
slightly qualified. For Walicki fails to 
bring out sufficiently that, for Dos- 
toevsky, “the rational egoism of 
European capitalism” was repre- 
sented in Russia by the “enlighten* 
ets" of the 1860s; and that while 
familiar with Feuerbach and Stirner, 
whose ideas he had encountered 
among the Petrashevtsy, he was pri- 
marily concerned with exposing the 
effects of such ideas as he saw them 
appearing in the various ideologies 
of the radical intelligentsia. The 
treatment of Tolstoy is more con- 
cerned with his late publicists writ- 
ings than his novels, and is thus of 
less general interest. Walicki is clear- 
ly more attracted to Dostoevsky, 
whose ideas for him still “have a 
remarkable freshness", while he 
senses in Tolstoy “a genuinely and 
not just superficially archaic mode of 
thought” whose moral zeal is im- 
pressive but irrelevant to modern 
concents. It is interesting, though 
Walicki fails to mention it, that Dos- 
toevsky defined his own relation to 
Tolstoy in very similar terms. 

The last three chapters deal with 
some obscure Russian positivists 
(whose inclusion here is rather a 
puzzle), the revival of metaphysical 
idealism in the work of Vladimir 
Soloviev, and the' conflict between 
Popuijsm and Marxism that im- 
mediately preceded the Russian Rev- 
olution. [Walicki display? an unusual 
empathy for So theosophicai a think* 
er as “Soloviev, ana sketches an 
engaging portrait of this com- 
plex personality. inspired by 
mystical visions of Sophia (Divine 
Wisdom), and whose ideas exercised 


Capitalism in Russia, which" attemp- 
ted to demonstrate that capitalism 
was already well established there 
and could hardly any longer be 
avoided. 

A key figure in the debate was 
Georgy Plekhanov, an ex- Populist 
turned Marxist, who teundea the 
first Marxist party in Russia, and 
whose considerable merits as a 
historian of Russian and Western so- 
da] thought as well as a critic and 
writer on art and literature, we shall 
unfortunately have to neglect. 
Plekhanov firmly believed in the 
"iron necessity" of the Marxist laws 
of social-economic evolution, and he 
fought with great skill and erudition 
against any idea that they could be 
“skipped” or abrogated. " (Actually, 
Marx himself did not personally be- 
lieve in any such “iron necessity”, as 
Walicki demonstrates briefly here 
and at greater length in his The 
Controversy over Capitalism; but 
Marx’s views became known too late 
to influence the position taken by 


the Russian Marxists.) Plekhanov 
was an impenitent Westcrnizer, who 
believed that the working class 
should lake up the task first begun 
by I cIit the Great; only when this 
was completed by a capitalist ccono- 
°niic_ phase and the attainment of 
political democracy would a true 
Socialist regime be possible. Other- 
wise. he affirmed, those who tried to 
organize a Socialist system from 
it hove would he forced “to resort to 
the ideals of a patriarchal and auth- 
oritarian Communism ; the only 
change would be that the Peruvian 
‘sons of the Sun’ and their officials 
would he replaced by a Socialist 
caste Plekhanov therefore found 
himself in “the tragic dilemma” of a 
Socialist “arguing for the capitalist 
dcw'opraent of his country’; and 
Walicki highlights all those aspects of 
Ins thought (such as his devotion to 
Spinoza and Hegel) that turn the 
conception of necessity into an onto- 
logical principle inherent in the 
nature of the universe. 

The young Lenin was a disciple 
and ally of Plekhanov, hut already 
differed from him in ccrtuin fun- 
daincntn] respects. lie was always 
closer to the Populists even while 
rejecting their “economic romanti- 
cism . and lie regarded the peasantry 
as a revolutionary force, rather than, 
like Plekhanov, as ihc main prop of 
“Asiatic despotism". Marxism for 
him was not primarily a theqry of 
economic development but of" class 


straggle; and Walicki cites a post- 
re volmiomiry article in which he ridi- 
culed the idea (hat a Marxian text- 
book could foresee “all the forms of 
development of subsequent world 
history In the same article Lenin 
quotes with approval Napoleon's 
maxim: “On s’engage el puis ... on 
voit". Plekhanov was in favour of an 
alliance with the liberal bourgeoisie 
aiding in ilie Westernization of Russ- 
ia, but Lenin wanted the Marxists 
to align themselves with “the 
democratic sections of the petty 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry". He 
was well aware of his debt to Popul- 
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Wisdom), and whose ideas exercised 
so remarkable an influence; not only 
giving, birth to a whole generation of 
Idealist theologians and philos- 
ophers, but also playing an impor- 
tant role in Russian Symbolism, 
Metaphysical idealism, however;, 
“developed apart from the leading 
trends of social thought" (though it 
exercised an indirect influence by 
turning intellectual energies /away 
from an exclusive interest fn social 
problems), and it is with these latter 
that we are. primarily concerned 
here. The future bf Russia was being 
decided at this time, in the battle 
between the Populists and (he Marx- 
ists, who had iust arrived on the 
scene as a fully-fledged social-political 
tendency; and oddly enough, while 
the Marxists ; emerged triumphant ia 
the ideological, struggle, it \yas the 
Populist conviction, that Russia need 
not fallow the tutelage df the West. 
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Even during his lifetime, Baudelaire 
was far more highly thought of for 
his writings on art than for his occa- 
sional pieces of literary criticism, and 
revaluation since his death has 
brought about no serious revision of 
this estimate. There is nothing in the 
handful of reviews and prefaces, col- 
lected by his literary executors under 
the ill-cnosen title L'Art romantique, 
(hat can match the coruscating 
Salons of 1846 and 1859, the preg- 
nant if wayward essay on Le Peintre 
de la vie moderne, and his discussion 
of the fine arts section of the 1855 
.World Exhibition. The aphorisms 
that everyone quotes, even those 
that seem to apply more directly to 
literature, like the statement that 
“tous ies grands pofites determent 
nalurellement, falalement critiques”, 
are hot drawn from the literary criti- 
cism. It is the art criticism that has 
(o be sifted if one is trying to isolate 
the elements of the new system of 
aesthetics that Baudelaire seems to 
have been trying to: evolve in the 
1840s, an attempt which he aban- 
doned in the 1850s, ‘observing - 
again in a piece of art criticism - that 
"uri systfcme est une '! esp&ce de 
damnation qui noiis po'usse A une 
abjuration perpgtuelle. •• 

One reason why what he had to 
say about painters and even musi- 
cians was sb much more interesting 
than what he . had to say about wri- 
ters' was that exploration br the sister 
arts offered him, as it did his succes- 
sors Va|firy and Apollinaire, a cer- 
tain dipaysement which he seems to 
have found liberating. Analysing 
other people's poetry was too often a 
species of intellectual masturbation; 
it was difficult, when writing on this 
subject, ndl to write pbliquely about ’ 
himself. This is, of course, one good 
reason for re-reading the literary 
criticism, as Rosemary -Lloyd does 


Baudelaire embarked on his. literaiy 
’career; and between then and 1867, 
who was there truly worthy of .com- 
manding ; the attention 'of a gifted 
critic? Hugo, bf course - but one 
had to be careful of what one wrote 
about Hugo under the Second 
Empire, And Flaubert: the review of 
Madame Bovary is, as Rend Wellek 
observed, “the only first-rate piece 
of strictly literary criticism in Baude- 
laire";, but unfortunately it was the 
only piece he. eVer wrote about 
Flaubert. Margaret Gilman, jwho Is 
Rosemary Lloyd's onri ..-important 
predecessor in this line: of inquiiy, 
was perhaps a little unfair on Baude- 
laire when she wrote that he “neg- 
lected significant figures' and over- 
emphasized lesser ones”. It is -true 
that Gautier certainly, and Leconte 
de : Lisle perhaps, get rather more 
than their due, but who were the 
“significant figures” that he neg- 
lected? French poetry In the feign of 
Napoleon III, setting aside Les 
Fleurs (in Mai, lacked something of 
the brilliance it had displayed earlier 
in the century and was . to recover 
later. . 

Of course he qou Id have . written 
about poets bf the past, As he wrote 


ism, and remarked in 1912 that the 
Bolsheviks had extracted from 
Populist utopianism its “valuable 
democratic kernel”. The rest, of 
’■ b'stery * a history that 
Waliclci describes as Lenin’s realiza- 
tion of “the Populist dream of a 
direct transition from the overthrow 
of the Tsarist autocracy to the build- 
ing of Socialism". 

Plekhanov opposed ihe revolution 
when it arrived, and accused the 
Bolsheviks "of ignoring the concrete 
conditions of lime and place"’ in 
seizing political power as the “Jaco- 
bin ’ wing of the Populists had al- 
ways wished to do. “It is ironical 
(and part of his tragedy)", Walicki 
comments, “that the recognition of 
historical necessity, which he thought 
would save him from ‘utopianism', 
turned out to be the very essence of 
his r.wn utopianism". Such a judg- 
ment, to say the least, is rather Uis- 
mgenuuus. In what sense was 
Plekhanov "utopian’' in predicting 
that the revolution would necessarily 
become an “authoritarian commun- 
nm"? He did not, after all, maintain 
tout t he seizure of power was im- 
possible; only that a revolution made 
in such conditions could nut live up 
to its avowed democratic aims and 
ambit ions. Whu, in this sense, was 
more “utopian", Plekhanov or 
Lenin? Can one “skip" the phase of 
bourgeois liberal democracy and yet 
establish a genuine (and not sham) 
Socialist democratic system? The ex- 
perience of the past half-ccnturv 
would not encourage one to believe 
so. and Plckhanov’s predictions have 
invariably proved accurate. 

Whether a Communist regime 
would behave any differently, if it 
came to power legitimately in a high- 
ly developed Western country with 
democratic traditions, still remains to 
be seen. But that such a question 
arises at nil testifies to the effect of 
the Russinn example, and the im- 
mense historical consequences of the 
paradoxical victory, under the guise 
of Marxism, of the Slavopliile- 
PopuJist current of Russian thought; 


not fail to point out. Everywhere the 
alert reader can find passages' where 
objective criticism give;s place to self- 


ann lysis, most notoriously in the 
1852 essay on Edgar Allnn Poe 
where, as Henry Has well has shown, 


"Baudelaire consistently distorts the 
facts ns they were then accessible [o 
him in order to re-create Poe in his 
own image." This aspect of the liter- 
ary entidsm has its interest but. of 
course, Baudelaire had available to 
him, in his own poetry, a far more 
pliant medium when he felt the need 
to bare his soul to the world. 

The chief reason, however,, why 
the literary criticism rates lower than 
the art criticism is -that, so often, 
Baudelaire was compelled to write 
about negligible authors. Pierre 
Dupont, mg£sippe Moreau, Lion 
CIndel, would be all but forgotten 
today if he had not paid them the 
compliment of discussing their work. 
Balzac, who was the one novelist he 


-so percipicntly about artists of the 

E ast like Hogarth and David. But 
e never did. The truth is that 
Baudelaire was not so much a liter- 
ary critic as a literary journalist, ap- 
plying himself exclusively to the con- 
temporary scene. Al twenty he might 
well linve hcen. us Charles Cousin 
reported, “hesitating between. Villon 
and Ronsard”, hut it never occurred 
to him. then or later, to write a 
critical study of either. The only au- 
thor of the past about whom he 
seriously planned to compose a mono- 
graph was Chodcrlos de Laclos, .but 
although he made two attempts at it 
at different times in his life, he never 
succeeded in doing more than jotting 
down a series of highly suggestive 
notes, which have been constantly 
quoted since by writers on Les 
Liaisons dangereuses from Giraud- 
oux and Malraux onwards. But 
since Rosemary Lloyd has re- 
stricted herself to the criticism that 
appeared in print during Baudelaire’s 
lifetime, she omits separate consid- 
eration of these disjointed fragments; 
which rpakes her- hook rather duller 
than it might have been. 

Jl is most unlikely, even so, that 
her study of this part of Baudelaire's 
output will be supplanted in the fore- 
seeable future. The research has 
been meticulously and intelligently 
conducted. She has read not only 
, everything that Baudelaire wrote but 
alsd everything he wrote about, plus 
a great deal or what other critics had 
to say at the time about the authors 
and works he dealt with, so that it Is 
possible ,io see his work in context 
ami note how and in what directions 
, ? t ucceeded jrj refurbishing the Art 
of literary criticism in his day. He 
was. as one might expect, always hot 
to denounce the intrusion of utilita- 
rian values in the assessment of 

works of literature, and didacticism 1 in 

an author was mercilessly attacked 
wherever detected. . These were <ru- • 
sades that hqd their point in the age 
of Augier and Maxiitie du Camp, but • « 
their interest today i$ slight and, in * 
spite of the case Dr Lloyd has made 
oqt, readers of Baudelaire will prob- 
ably continue to find their susten- 
once in the Curiositds esthitiques and to 
8», v f L Art romahtique.on the whole, a 
wide berth. 
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The Dean’s family tree 


By Humphrey Carpenter 

ANNE CLARK: 

The Real Alice 

Lewis Carroll's Dream Child 

27lpp. Michael Joseph. £12.511. 
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There is actually quite a lot i'j work 
still to be done nn Lewis Carroll. 
Where did his particular brand of 
nonsense come tmm? Docs it hnvc 
any historical relationship to nonsen- 
sical eighteenth -century chapbouks 
such as Sir ihunmer vans - “Last 
Sunday morning at six o'clock in the 
evening ns I was sailing over iliu lops 
of the mountains in my little boat 
Could J. J- Cinmdvillc s Un 
Ainm Mamie ( 1844), with its pictures 
of battling playing-curds and a weep- 
ing golden calf who looks just like 
the Mock Turtle, have been seen by 
Carroll, or at least by Tenniel? And 
even without turning to outside influ- 
ences there nre questions to be 
answered: how much, for instance, 
did Carroll see himself as an adult 
humorist who just happened to have 
written n couple of books for chil- 


dren? Elis early work, after all. was 
comic verse and prose in the Tuncli 
vein, while nothing that followed 
Through the Looking-i Hass was 
directed specifically or entirely at 
children. 

All this, however, remains neg- 
lected. the nearest thing to a serious 
critical study apparently being Fran- 
cis I luxicy’s" The Raven and the Writ- 
ing Desk '( 1 97ft J. a brilliant hut itself 
deliberately nonsensical study of 
Carro Ilian nonsense. Meanwhile the 
biographies pour out in endless 
streams. Since the official life by 
S. D. Collingwond. Carroll’s nephew, 
iu 1898. there have been, to name 
but a few biographers. Langford 
Reed (1932), who was the originator 
of the C. L. Dodgsnn-nnd-Lcwis-Car- 
rull-were-twii-difle renl-peorle view. 
Florence flecker Lennon (1945). De- 
rek flndstiii (1954). and Anne Clark 
1 1979 1. Miss Clark’s hook is not only 
the most readily available at the mo- 
ment, but also one of the best, 
bringing in a great deal of evidence 
not known to earlier biographers, 
and being particularly enlightening 
on the relationship between Carroll/ 
Dodgson und Alice Liddell, the 
Christ Church Deanery ten-year-old 
for whom the first of his two great 
children’s stones was written. One 


turns, therefore, with scnne excite- 
ment in Miss Clark's new life of 
Alice Liddell herself, in the hope 
that she has found out yet mure 
about this undeniably intriguing, if 
by now rather over-exposed, quasi- 
love- affair. 

Paedophilia is certainly not the 
name that Miss Clark would give to 
it. In her iy7y biography of Carroll 
she docs, however, cite two facts 
that would seem to support those 
who believe that he was really “in 
love” with Alice - that is. was con- 
sciously attracted to her in a roman- 
tic fashion, and perhaps even hoped 
to marry her one day. The First is 
that a page has been torn out of his 
diary at the end of June 1863, just 
when some sort of major, and large- 
ly permanent, breach occurred Be- 
tween him ahd the Liddell family. 
This was when Alice was eleven, anti 
Wonderland had been mostly written 
but was not yet published. The 
second is that Dodgson’s brother 
Wilfred fell in love, during 1865, 
with the fourtecn-year-old daughter 
of the Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford; she too was called Alice, 
and he eventually married her. Init- 
ial objections to the union were not 
so much on account of her age as 
because he had no money. 


Expectations that The Real .* Mice 
will produce further minor revela- 
tions of this sort are not satisfied. 
The first part of the honk is largely a 
reworking of Miss Clark's Carroll 
hiugraphy, with the addition of a 
great deal of material about the 
Liddell family’s origins and fortunes. 
(Henry George Liddell, the Dean, 
lexicographer and one-time head- 
master of Westminster, is a Thomas 
Arnold-like figure who deserves a 
new biography far more than does 
his daughter.) Miss Clark produces a 
family tree which would surely have 
delighted Dodgson, showing as it 
does that Alice Liddell was almost a 
real “Queen Alice”, being related 
through an amazing tangle of 
cousinships to the present royal fami- 
ly. But about the relationship be- 
tween Alice and Dodgson, the book 
has, if anything, less to say than does 
Miss Clark’s earlier volume. Alice is 
described variously as having a 
“wistful piquancy” and (later) “elfin 
piquancy' 1 ; we are told that her first 
encounter with Dodgson was “a 
meeting as important in literary 
terms as that of Dante with his Bea- 
trice’’. and so oil; but when a few 
new fads turn up - Alice’s own 
feelings about the breach with Dodg- 
son. for example - sources are not 
always given. 


The second part of the book is 
more entertaining, though perhaps 
for the wrong reasons. Wc are 
allowed some rather chilling glimpses 
into Alice’s later life as Mrs Regi- 
nald Hargreaves. After nearly becom- 
ing betrothed to Prince Leopold, she 
found herself the wife of an English 
country gentlemen (“Regi"), of grad- 
ually dwindling means. Two of her 
sons were killed in the trenches of 
.the Western Front, and she ended 
her days as a lonely and biller 
widow, tyrannizing (he housemaids 
and butler, whose photographs 
(rather charmingly) are included by 
Miss Clark. Alice could paint and 
draw quite well (Ruskin, who taught 
her, may have been in love with 
her), but nothing she wrote or said 
about Dodgson gives the slightest 
hint that she haa any originality of 
mind; if we did not have his photo- 
graph of her, we would wonder why 
he loved her. As it is. they say more 
than anything a biographer can ex- 
press. 

Understandably, she got little fun 
out of being the “rear Alice; the 
first time the book seems to have 
done her any good was when, need- 


ing the money, she sold the original 
manuscript at Sotheby’s for £15,400 
in 1928. Probably Beatrice would 


have done the same. 


A wonderland of books 
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Arnold). His semantics and semiotics as a whole can be thought of as a land first sprouted. Some use the apparently tautologous exercise has 

are duly celebrated, as js his ability comic compendium or feminist greatest expertise on textual varia- been attempted, and I am sorry to say 

to use fallacies, mirror-imagery (his issues. lions - and variations of bindings - that the work in question is the only 

formulations here being of equal mo- n _ _ r _ ns r i n c«i P smdv and note the time when he ex- one in the biblioEraphy that, though 


fair amusement to botamzers of hu- " ® c > , Or are they, as one classic stuuy *nu me uik «hhi us ca- one in me oiDnugiupiy 
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ly) - are new editions of Carroll/ ter, his medical history, his sexuality, sive logic at once tyrannous and anar- explanations take such a dreadful cemed: a fact the reader should i 

Dodgson works. There are nearly 0U his overt going-on about food and chic, and uses words to destroy time", with the unspoken comment note of, lest my review mislead mm. 
bibliographic pieces, over 470 works 
of biography and criticism, and a 
miscellaneous 125 or so; together 
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By C- R. Pike 
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liziiig summaries, that the [AUea nre The L f terature of Subversion 
written in code and that Looking- 

glass is all about Judaism? That The 21 1pp. Methuen. £6.50 (pap 
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A striking feature of this book, 
which seems itself to embody some 
of- the disruption practised by the 
fantastic, is the hyphenation of cer- 


techniques of a large number of fan- fantastic, is the hyphenation of cer- 
tastic texts are discussed, from tain key terms to reveal a typically 
Gothic Works through “fantastic real-- fantastic ambiguity within them. 
Ism” and Victorian fantasies to modi' Literary fantasies ‘’re-cover" desi re , 


not only with a psychic dimension, 
but also with an ideological one. Mjc 
does demonstrate . convincingly pom 
the' reaction of - the fantastic Vision 
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learn nothing new from "un-snia the' reaction or tne lamusui. 
arid “un-reaT") or even .tiresome against the forms Of bourgeois. socie- 
(does “re-present” have to be so put ty and Art, and the ideological mniui- 
thrdughout tho book, can’t the tions operating within and agatns 

author, rely on our re-cognition of the fantastic in this context. There is, 

il?>, this tagging of fantastic func- however, no . reference to the pop' 
tions nevertheless provides some use- larity of fantasy in societies wiwre 
fill bearings for a journey through art is a one-party system: the sysiem 
the theory and literature of fantasy, of socialist realism, Here, as is evi-' 
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“Men at that time were crazy for 
building", reported Luca Landucci of 
the years around 1480 in Florence 
The diarist’s wonder at the extrava- 
gance of his fellow citizens hns been 
echoed by modem historians, puz- 
zled by this passion for building at a 
time of apparent decline in the 
Florentine economy. As another di- 
arist put it, “It’s very beautiful, but 
it’s the ruin of the citizens.” 

Richard Goldthwaite’s important 
new book stands this problem on its 
head by setting out to show that 
analysis of the booming building in- 
dustry can confirm a revisionist view 
of Florentine prosperity in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries; a 
view which is increasingly held bv 
sludents of the crucial textile indus- 
tries. Although there was no real 
growth, in the sense of technological 
change and increased industrial out- 
put, none the less the “conspicuous 
consumption" involved in building 
stimulated the craft industries, gener- 
ated new demand, and helped to 


how E L '"tcresiing 10 know 

Seed in h ^h P n,Zat - ,0na ' P iclUf c 
ur V 8 l ,i e ‘ atcr S'Xtecnlli cen- 
tury, after the grcuier degree r,l 
1 bureaucracy introduced by Duke 
Cosirno. For although the ehronolo- 
giual scope of this hook ostensibly 
extends 10 1600, Goldthwaite's in 
after the fali'of ,he' 
J5 epubl,c ^ ,53 °- The routine 
Ornni u ande ? red labour by ihe 

Grand Dukes, hardly mentioned 

from rh Ce ‘. ry m ^ ked a de P a “ure 
ftoni the normal procedures of the 

’ eVen if i! did not 
fri c^ » bn . S,C s ' ruc,urc oF the indus- 
try. Similarly, the increasing icndcn- 
cy of architects to take on fiat fee 
building contracts, which became 
common in sixteenth-century Rome 
must interest the architectural histo- 
rian even if its economic significance 
is marginal. 

Of the materials used in Florentine 
buildings, stone and marble have ' 
been relatively well studied before. 
Bricks, the hidden matrix of most 
Florentine buildings, have by con- 
trast been virtually ignored in the 
past, and Professor Goldthwaite's 
account is of particular value as the 


By Caroline Elam 

omiopT- n’ f OWCVtfr ' consciously 
omitted m Professor Goldih waite’s 
account of the nrganiza.ion u f buikb 

25* l n r ! - le F 0und ? thal i,s activities 
urc relatively well known and its 

organization “atypical”, because 
state financed. Bul as a centre of 
architectural and constructional ex- 
T C ’ ? nd as an ofriM of public 

r d T a i n ex,e,lde d far 
r 0 7 i," d , the .cathedral walls, the 
cathedral workshop deserves a place 
in any account of building practice 
The very presence, for instance, of' 
such a regular and paternalistic em- 
ployer might modiry the author’s 
“ f ‘S' instability working 
conditions. For Professor Gold- 
thwaite, the craftsman, like the pat- 
ron t was “on his own”, drifting from 

?JI?* bU H lldinfi s,le «o another, neither 
fettered nor protected by his pover- 
ty-stricken and ineffectual guild This 
may be less true of 1 he cathedral 
workshop thun it was of private en- 

oS r 'Sf W pT C ’ r ° r j nstanM ' wc «re 
old that Fihppo Sirozzi cut the 

wages of the artisans working on his 
Da ace dur no ih» . 
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hrst discussion of post-Roman brick- 
making in Italy. He shows that the 
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produce a more “mature" economy. 
By looking at the "flourishing of the 
arts in Florence in terms of the laws 
2‘*“PPty an <I demand, Professor 
Goldthwaite not only rewrites econo- 
mic history but also attempts nothing 
less than an economic explanation of 
if ?, r . e . nt,ne Renaissance. Thus 
. Budding of Renaissance Florence 
is of extraordinary interest on a 
number of levels. 

0 B P e . , core °f f he book lies in the 
280-odd pages devoted to the con- 
slructron industry. This is a superbly 
documented account of the financing 
*™. org ® ni zat io n of building, the 
^Pf‘y ® nd working of materials, the 

S lH^ 0Wn t0 » be min ° r > ° f lhe 
Ev the * a 8 e Iev els and working 
conditions of artisans, and the train- 
ng, status, and working practices of 
While ,0 “ ers «>f Flor- 
S Vi ,k nd a P assionflte cornmit- 
S - to P a st achievements and 

£ wL physicaI fabric of the ci, y« 

- ho s C oan at y et another Flor- 
ejre-onemed view of the Renaiss- 

finrf ml b , a a £reeably surprised to 

and Florentine building set - partly 

h° f material 

befter «S^' ha -i nd “ against the much 1 
0 f id| ed construction industries ( 
or northern Europe. t 

Goldthwaite shows that ( 

result 0 ,^f ndne bujI d ,n g boom did not - 
in the development of large- 

to apnei tr ? n Ct S g firms such as were 
appear m European capital cities 

noremi^ ^vanteenth century. 
ov 2 ™’ P a fons could not hand 

p a y ment of 

Mders w J eCOrd ,A CC P m 8 to the 
taskS worked usually on 

K ,J? ,ntra ^ or on a dir «t 

Srwa?*? 1, # ve ? where ag™- 

did no t it a ^ at ^ ee » the builders 
la ln the whn^ en0Ugb capital to su ?' 

10 buildh o° c 'PP erat1 ? n fr° m quarry 
^ces fmm and ^riodic ad- 
•Sj.SS 0 ! patron wre com- 
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prick industry In Florence was re- 
auvelv highly developed, and that 
the Florentines were early users of 
permanently installed kilns capable 
of large output. At the same time he 
raises the interesting question why 
bricks were so rarely used as facing 
material in Florence. In Rome* 
where antique buildings were used as 
a quarry and travertine was locally 
available, fine brickwork was never- 
theless common on facades, and all' 
anttca methods of bricklaying were 
revived in the sixteenth century. The 
one palace in Florence which uses 
mis material, Ammanati's Palazzo 
Gnfom, sticks out like a sore thumb 


— . a sure inumo 

against the Brunelleschian grey and 
r °/ P* azza SS Annunziota. One 
of the few sources not cited by Prof- 
essor Goldthwaite, the carnival song 
of the muratori by Jacopo da Bienti- 
nu, suggests a local bias against 
working in brick: 

Building with bricks 
Is coarse work, weak and deceptive 
Because the bricks Rre not all good 
And thoBC who understand the art dislike 

Not everyone can do this kind^ of 
buildins 

Which very often goes lo ruin .... 

Refined techniques of making and 
laying bricks were developed in the 
cathedral workshop in order to build 
the ingenious herring-bone courses 
of Brunelleschi’s dome. The Opera 


palace during the yeara of^olhic^ 
upheaval and high food costs be- 
tween 1494 and 1498. 

The characterization of the cathed- 
ra! workshop as atypical is part of a 
wider view of the Renaissance as an 
essentially private secular world. 
This neo-Burckhardtian emphasis is 
obvious in the chronological survey 
of building that opens the book and 
in the succeeding section on patron- 
age as “demand”. “What makes 
riorence unique, and accounts for its 
importance in the history of Euro- 
pean architecture, is that there for 
the first time the urban upper classes 
began to build conspicuously”, Gold- 
thwaite claims, seeing the private 
palace as the archetypal Florentine 
Renaissance building. The “con- 
spicuous” aspect of these palaces Is 

their architectnrnl nrolvnclnn nn^ 


’ . . GoUlthwaiie’s essentially non- 
1 hierarchical view of Florentine socie- 
ty perhaps und crest i mates ihe role of 
the dominant Medici family in in- 
: J| ,al, ng Ihe new type of palace. In 
. 1 lie case of the Meaici palace we can 
to some extent reconstruct the func- 
tion of individual rooms. But every- 
day use nf a house may have been of 
less importance than special occa- 
sions in determining [is size: we 
know that at the marriage of Loren- 
• 20 . de Medici in 1469 the courtyard 
and garden, as well as the upper and 
lower reception rooms in the palace, 
were filled 10 bursting with diners; in 
ai 2 .W people sat down to (able. 
Although tins party was exceptional 
in a city where assembly rooms could 
not be hired and patricians were in- 
creasingly reluctant to hold their 
atebrations in public (here (he no- 
tion of privacy is justified), larger 
interior spaces did represent a social 
need, 

“Significant building within the 
secular world from both the private 
and public sectors” is what distin- 
guishes Renaissance architecture in 
Florence for Professor Goldthwaite 
and it is the private sector which is 
given special emphasis. One can ar- 
nve at this conclusion only by shar- 
ing his view of fifteenth-century 
churches as motivated primarily by 
the desire for private chapels”. For 
Brunelleschi's transformation of 
Florentine architectural style was 
brought about in contexts almost en- 
tirely corporate, and largely reli- 
gious. Of course Goldthwaite is right 


range of the vocabulary of Quat- 
trocento architecture may be as 
much a mark of the nourishing of 
artisan imagination as it is the result 
of architects' inventiveness". One 
could claim, looking again at 
Brunelleschi, that Renaissance 

architectural style was marked by the 
introduction of largely standardized 


to emphasize the importance in the 
early Renaissance of secular building 
committees ( opera ! ), service on which 
educated the taste of potential 


committees 


forThnrrhi palat ^ bui!deis - Operai ral profession^ ^ were ^ bv^ ^ayof 
0 / ,t urc Jie e M TTiM 
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their architectural pretension and 
sheer size; they are remarkable not 
so much for the number ns for the 
dimensions of individual rooms. 
Magnificence, a desire for fame for 
oneself and one’s family, as well as 
emulation of antiquity, are cited as 
motives for palace building by Pro- 
fessor Goldthwaite, who does not 
believe that these huge structures fil- 
led new functional needs, but sees 
them rather as a manifestation of 
hunger for “private space". The 
empty spaces themselves produced 
the need to fill them with precious 
belongings, so that “this inflated pri- 
vate world may have generated 
pressures on men .to sustain their 
increasing social isolation by sur- 
rounding themselves with more ob- 
jects”. 


1 . , ” , — puiGIIIIUI 

ctiapel and palace builders. Operai 
for churches usually consisted of one 
or two clerics and a lay panel of 
prominent parishioners whose 
appointment was approved by the 
government. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the traditional distinctions 
he tween public and private, religious 
and secular, are of less interest than 
the complex overlapping of these 
types of patronage, so characteristic 


•I „7 . , ****£ l - , jr Simula ruizeu 

Yemenis, where the artisan’s skill 
was reduced to that of the copyist. 

The Renaissance is conventionally 
seen as the period when Ihe desig- 
ncr-arehitecl took over from the 
medieval master mason. In 1547, af- 
ter his appointment as chief architect 
to St Peter's. Michelangelo wrote to 
Ins nephew asking for certain 
measurements of Brunelleschi's 

, t 0 J elhcr with some indication 
of the Florentine unit of measure- 
ment, A month later he wrote again. 
In fury: “You sent me a Brass 
measuring rod as though I were a 
builder or a woodworker that I 
should have 10 carry it about with 
me. 1 was ashamed to have it in the 
house, and I gave it away". We can 
see from Goldthwaite’s account of 
the training and status of the 
architect that although Michelange- 
lo's disdain for the building trades in 
one sense marks a change in atti- 
tudes. none the less the tradition of 
the architect as a designer has a long 
history in Florence.' 

No muratore ("waller" or builder, 
as opposed to the scarpetiino, who 
worked the stone) ever became an 
architect in the fifteenth century: 
conversely, painters like Giotto and 
Orcagna had already held architectu- 
ral positions in the Trecento I Routes, 
into the as ' yet undefined architectu- 


. j o — suiuairimiinu, 

woodcarving, sfonecutting, as well as 
painting. Thus the vicwneJd by the 
sixteenth-century Academy of 

DrrhllPi'tilni ac nn« nf . 


is types of patronage, so characteristic 
1 - of fifteenth-century Florence. ■ 

* Although Goldthwaite Is reluctant 
' 1° trespass on art historical territory, 
r *15. d P e ?.(® el Ihat quantity of all 
I tb,s building is not unrelated to (ho 
i , of a new architectural 

style . While paying due hpmage to 
s concepts like architectural proportion 
: and antique influence, Goldthwaite 
| seems occasionally drawn to define 
this new style in terms of more craft- 
onented criteria: Ruskin would cer- 
tainly ■ have been surprised at the 
extraordinary 


buildloo rnm 0 -« ntme merc hant of 
a PPQlnted ^SKij 0 ’ who often 
»$,ore) to P bS !2 rveyor {P roi ‘- 

Payrof ' JS jL ? chai S e the 
" h . ec \ L ? u PP^ of raa- 


Nah. uZ ihf PpTy of rafl_ 

(father un«aH^,.Jy« e wpomaestro 
S°remanM.SS^ storily translated as 

P^reS ^?w kc ^ the eB - 

pf resboiSwin ’ y ith division 

^ichelarSeln'^L ! n - ! ? fnd > eve " 
°9nie clelfi, s *?P rk,n X habits be- 


^nie clearer S Att? rkin i? . 

*ociate. hSif A J hougb ,atcr to 

Florentine 

^8^ted ' i a ° , he W® 8 explicitly 
of die 

^re. . be k(r J. .“9 New Sacristy, 
r Jg?y .of ^ ^ records, 

™cutters'S *?“ surv »ve, of the 
^ Mjc£] da & i-|4 b0Ur - 11 was not 
; hb’&g 1 ®’ 8 ttrribtiitd, but 

% tWlidlS r a dml ? Ver more of 

th fl 7r^ slrat,0n than w « 
th » PMn-eyor io ' 
S.^uld no, 8 ! a K? with whom . 

^ c bad patience for 1 . 


The ship’s pasture 

In the sun, the leaf, hesitant but active . 
this florescence of plain wood; with joy 
I saw the fields of England, as new, -chartered 
shapes, bargained for, and so, snipped 
with standing sheep, their snowy garments 
by the limestone walls, bulbous fossils, 
their thick Inert forms braids dangling 
the soft wealth of England: selah. Except 
some: people here are brutal,, the fist, : 
because of standing in th2 wrong: place, 
at the cheekbone. Fist, or snide 
arrowy word. 

I rose from England much refreshed, but returned 
at evening; much undone that was once good 
prior to this mean juncture, ft was joy, 
beside myself, to see the new fields. Whose 
this land that, like waiting flesh, turns ' 
with a kill, domestic, but yet if Is 
a local habitation no substance or name 
for it? It is the ship's pasture. 

Its interlinking husk of submarine, . 
sea-spike, the sleeted fields of destruction: 
for payment, for emolument. I am 
part of this: the bee, cutter of wood, 

. the timbered house unimaginably 
hospitable. This fs What It Is. Northwards, ■' 
a new Jerusalem witlj the lamb, lies separate, , 

Its shade dense and lovely. 1 The womart ' 

starts again, as though each portion: of this ■ 
were knit afresh. . - 


Jon Siikin 


n- architecture as one of the three pans 
ns of disegno was (irmly rooted ■ in 
ais Florentine tradition even if the 

an embarrassment about artisan associa- 

te lions was new. Cellini felt that Anto- 
lic mo da Sangallo’s architecture lacked 
a certain nobii virtii " because he 
nt had Parted as a woodworker rather 
y, lfi an a painter or sculptor. At the 
,11 same time, the greater sophistication 
|0 in draughtsmanship and the higli'cr 
„l status of the architect in the six- 

0 [ ee atli century., did not necessarily 
n lead, as Goldthwaite implies,- to 
e greater detachment from the buikUng 
e s ' te - Architects continued to super- 
t- v * se construction in Florence, as else- 
■- where, late into the sixteenth cen- 
e tary. Even Michelangelo, in the last 

decade of his life, wrote to Vasari of 

1 nis shame and sorrow” that because 
ota age prevented. him from constant 
visits to St Peter's, the capomaestro . 

. had misdirected the construction of 
one of the .vaults. 

As an economic agent the 
architect remained in an anomalous 
position. For although the idea that 
‘it is natural for an architect who 
plans Ihe building to be better re- 
munerated than a. mason or stonecut- 
ter who works with his hands qjider 
the plher’s orders" is at least as old 
as Aquinas, in praclice.it was hard to 
earn monfey by designing, as opposed 
to supervising, construction of a 
building. Professor • Goldthwaite 
snows that the fiteenth -century 
Florentine architect had to piece 
together a. living from practising 
• another profession, holding office as 
cppomaesiro to an institution, and/or 

S working as a consultant on several 
bs at once. Before the reign of 
uke Cosirno l Florence had few: 
regular well-paid Jobs to offer the 
architect, and there was a conse- - 
quept drift 16 other centres. 

The text of The Building of Re- 
naissance Flonnce is delightfully 
illustrated I with contemporary. depic- 
tions of the building trades at work. " 

- a PP EI, diCes' include an invaltt- 
-aBle table of average daily wages or 

nirw rt a ^o Un -S" ,It ^ d labourerS from : .'i. 
; JJJP 159 ?- TJ e index is excellent, : 
and the book as a whole . is !. 
masterly in its breadth, ; bonunand of 
detail and readability, ' Renaissance • 
historians seem inevitably drawn to : 
-art, but Itjs indeed rare to find one 
who merries history and ait history 

with sii<*h - clrlll .. 
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The visionaries of Castile 


By Peter Linchan 

WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN Jr: 
Apparitions In Late Medieval ami Re* 
naUdunce Spain 

35‘Jpp. Princeton University Press. 
£LA.«). 
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Hard on the heels of his Loral Reli- 
gion in Sixteen/ I i-Ccntnrv Spain (re- 
viewed TLS July 3, 19KI) comes Wil- 
liam A. Christian's second hook in a 
year. The technique and the em- 
phasis are the same as before, and 
again much interesting material is 
presented in readable form. But 
whereas the legwork for Local Reli- 
gion was done for him hy (he com- 
pilers of the central source on which 
lie drew, in this case Dr Christian 
has hud to travel widely in Castile 
nml Catalonia in search of his quar- 
ry. Jlis sources arc the texts of the 


notarial enquiries into, and the un- 
written legends can coniine, thirteen 
alleged apparitions, mostly of the 
Virgin Mary, occurring between 1399 
ami 1523. The texts arc published 
here hi extenso, in both the original 
(some lor the first time) and in 
translation - and for this students of 
the late medieval Church will be 
chiefly grateful to the uutlior, whose 
labours with printed and imprinted 
material have been profitably match- 
ed by personal experience through- 
out the peninsula. Christian can 
write aboul the activities of questors 
who gathered income for shrines in 
the fifteenth century because he has 


had dealings with (heir counter purls 
in twentieth-century Galicia. 

The author's typology of appari- 
tions suggests inter iiim that a child 
or adult male lending animals in the 
wiltls of rural Spain in his period - 
especially if the plague was in the 
offing - stood u considerably better 
chance than did a married woman ol 
u vision of the Virgin, St Anthony of 
Padua or St Michael the Archangel. 
The sccr, if true to type, would 
initially disregard instructions to 
warn the people In mend their wnys 
or to restore the abandoned chapel 
at which the encounter occurred, and 
would be punished either with a 
heating administered by the Virgin’s 
utlcndnnts or have his limbs or fin- 
gers grotesquely contorted. His mira- 
culous recovery by courtesy of his 
visionary visitor would serve to con- 
vince lilt: community of the authen- 
ticity of his claims and occasion the 
establishing on the spot of a shrine 
which then became a centre of devo- 
tion and prodigies for an area of 
limited radius. 

The author carefully examines the 
features which these apparitions hud 
in common and those which distin- 
guished particular visions. A "more 
dire and more penitential message" 
is perceived by him in those reported 
from Catalonia. Moors (the prede- 
cessors of “reds” in the Fdtimu vi- 
sions) occasionally featured, but not, 
curiously, Jews. One interesting 
topic discussed by Christian is the 
role of children in these events: here 
his remarks relate to recent scholarly 
work on other areas of Western 
Europe. Another is the more hostile 
climate encountered by visionaries 


after the F-’ifili Late ran Gmncil in 
1516 established new criteria fur the 
authentication of apparitions. In La 
Mancha in the 152ns Juan de Uabe 
and Franrisca la Brava were flogged, 
not by the child-sized Virgin whom 
they claimed to have seen nut hy the 
officers of the Inquisition. Francisea 
at first thought that it was the Devil 
who had called on her; so evidently 
did the inquisitors, and it is therefore 
regrettable (hat the author has nut 
consulted Gustav Henningsen's study 
of Basque witchcraft and the Inquisi- 
tion, The Witches' Advocate, as well 


ns Peter Brown’s more recently pub- 
lished The Cult of the Saints. Teasing 
the truth out of the testimony to that 
tribunal calls for special skills. The 
apparent lapse of apparitions during 
tne next three hundred years may 
disguise the ability even of Spanish 
village-women to keep their mouths 


In all this Christian finds confirma- 
tion of his earlier stated views - that 
“what was partly involved was a 
pagan izat ion (from pagiis, country) 
of Christianity - a kind of encoded 
recapitulation of the process by 
which rural pre-Christ inn notions of 
a snered landscape reasserted them- 
selves over an initially cathedral- and 
parish - church - centered religion”, 
with Mary as “successor to mother 
goddesses dealing with fertility”, and 
the validation of “the local us 
opposed to the governmental or 
bureaucratic, and the common per- 
son. even the weak, ns opposed to 
the nobility and the strong". As with 
Local Religion, however, doubts re- 
main. Certainly comparison of the 
various accounts reveals the confined 


The art of the sacred 


■ " ■■ U p, 1n the texts was of such maeni- One is reminded of Palestrina 

D n , c , tude as to rule out a neecssary out confessing his youthful penchant for 

By Denis otevens related study of the neumes. Smol- composing madrigals. Yet there is 

don, an curly adifiirer of his work,' something to be said for Smoldon’s 
umiiAM i eurunnm. proved to be the man for the Job. By purist attitude, for the play-texts 

WILLIAM u. s L 1939, he was ready to address mem- rarely mention instruments, and 

The Music of the Medieval Church here of the Plainsong and Medieval scholarly researchers have confirmed 
Dramas Society on the subject of the Easter that (apart from the organ) there 

Edited by Cynthia Bourgeault Play, which costumed singers per- would have been little or no use of 

450pp. Oxford University Press. £40. formed by wny of illustration. Seven them. It is true, however, that they 
0 19 316321 7 years later, his first article appenred enjoyed a larger and more important 

• - - again on the Easter Play - nnd role in the later mystery plays; yet 

_ . . . . .... „ from that time onwards he published the practice of “extrapolating back- 

Oiurches, mainly reserved within llv- several substantial contributions to waras in time” is no way to prove 
mg memory for vanous Sunday hooks and journals in addition to that medieval liturgical -dramas were 
ntuals and the rites of passage, have eight performing editions of various invariably provided with a miniature 
in recent years been put, here and p ^ ys orchestra. 
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Palestrina 


By Denis Stevens 


WILLIAM L. SMOLDONt 


there, to patent use as sacred stages ... _ . . . ... , . , 

for liturgical dramas of the. Middle . and splendid achievement 

Ages or their modern equivalent - to m this scholarly yet readable book is 
the great edification of tne curious as to present a detailed history of the 
well as the faithful. Producers and 8®°™ !T orn 1 .* s nret glimmerings in 
whnlnrt hnve rnllnhnrntpH in mviv- trie tenth century to its disintegration 


scholars have collaborated in reviv- the tenth century to its disintegration of the late E. Martin Browne might 
ing a number of those ancient and and decay. some 600 years later. The agree with Smoldon that the, music 
anonymous musical plays that en- approach is both critical and exposi- and text make their own impact 
livened some of the major feasts ol °ry. and is the approach of a scho- without the aid qf elaborate cos- 
the church year or added sound and lar whose love for his work is deep tumes. sets and instrumental groups, 
light to everyone’s favourite stories nnd g^mac. Although he has no On the Other hand, there is no de- 
from the Bible. It is not often that compunction aboul holding up the nymg the vivid impression made by a 
one sees a fire-eater in Westminster narrative for an occasionally pro- team of highly skilled professionals 
Abbev but there was one in Noah tractcd discussion of minutiae, there supported by visible and audible col- 
Greenberg's production of The Play |? ff elin K of immersed in our of a distinctly evocative nature. 

of Daniel in the early 1960s, a many- dry-us-dust miisicotogical theorizing, The main point is hat Smoldon s 
snlendnured imnarl which aave lnrae but rft!l,er on impression of an arm- new book now permits the producer 

chair conversation: learned, intense, and his music Erector to come to 

medTevTin^c and dra3 yet friendly and sometimes witty. To grips with the essential documents 

medieval music ana arama. & ave denlt with such a vast topic in Snd sources, to understand fully the 


nature of the stage and the influence 
bnih of local iconography and of like 
l-iciiIn of recent occurrence, as well 
as more remote sources of inspira- 
tion. The Christmas sinry - the "cy- 
cle of the shepherds” - was impor- 
tant ton: "each village hecunics a 
Nazareth". But what of the possibil- 
ity of inspiration from above - not 
from right above, that is. but from a 
level a little lower than the angels, 
frum “the nobility and the strong"? 

Christian’s pages on Guadalupe 
are particularly disappointing in this 
respect. The influence of the Virain 
of Guadalupe was enormous; the 
apparition at Cubas for example in 
1449 - the political context of which 
the author does consider - was even- 
tually identified as her, and the 
Cubas shrine became Guadalupe's 
satellite. Yet Christian docs not in- 
vestigate the role of the Castilian 


kings In the development of Guada- 
lupe, or the possibility that royal or 
archicpiscopiil designs lay at the ori- 


gins of the story of the vision and 
discovery of the image. Alfonso X’s 
interest in miracles of the Virgin and 
the passage in Siete Partidas (here 
misdated) regarding fraudulent mira- 
cles arc duly noted, but not (he fuel 
that in the earliest surviving account 
of the Guadalupe discovery Alfonso 
X and Alfonso XI are contused, hor 
that n later hand sought to make 
good the historical defects by anno- 
tating the manuscript - annotations 


which the author omits from his edi- 
tion - in order to mention the exist- 
ence of a by then lost document 
which “proved" the authenticity of 
the image of the Virgin. It is mis- 
leading therefore to state of the 
Guadalupe story that "there is no 
attempt at documentary proof. 

The magnetic attraction for Christ- 
ian of local religion, self- regarding, 
self-sufficient and hermcticnllv seal- 
ed. prevents him from considering 
wider issues which might in turn 
serve to shed more light even there. 
“I do not know", he writes, 
"whether the flurry of visions in Cas- 
tile and Catalonia from 1449 to 1512 
occurred in other countries as well”. 
But this is precisely what the reader 
wishing to make sense of events in 
Castile and Catalonia will need to 
know. The wider vision revealed in 
the work of V. W. Turner, whom 
the author does not mention, is lack- 
ing. Vicent Ferrer's remarks on vi- 
sions are noticed, but Juan dc Tor- 
quemada merits only a one-line men- 
tion - presumably because prima 
facie he was poles apart from Christ- 
ian's stamping-ground. Yet at many 
points in this stimulating book the 
reader is made aware of the false 
dichotomy that lies at its heart, ami 
wishes that Dr Christian hud found 
room for rather more exegesis -even if 
that hud involved pruning some of the 
lengthy translations of his tantalizing; 
and curious material. 


Categorical conclusions 


Those who may have had occasion 
to compare the New York Pro Musi- 
ca’s productions of Daniel and Herod 
with the simpler and quieter versions 
of the late E. Martin Browne might 


s with the essential documents 
sources, to understand fully the 


' !■ ^ ve " I [j 0nc ^ ad n ® v ®*‘ me * so accessible a manner ranks as a message of the plays, and bring them 
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- humphsly published- volume; would foafi work, af Well os n sup- ' ganger of \ 

.reveal that he consciously resisted piepientary bibliography bringing up stood. 

, anything that tO 'hls mind did vto- fo date the one left incomplete at his • — * 

.', \ be transm Ittcd death in 1974. The Crusades: Idea and Reality, 1Q9S- 

S’ at The numerous nnd useful lilustra- 1274, edited bv Louise and Jonathan 
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for himself a comprehensive collec- nrinlna . Q „ 


for himself a comprehensive coliec- 
' tio'n of photographs (now In Lbndon 


Louise and Jonathan 
2pp. Arnold. £6.50. 0 


University Llbincy) which i enabled u J 1 
him to undertake a prolonged and SSJJf of th 


the Quern quaeritls trope . contains Forty-nine documents in Eng- 
rHrist - MaiidnlCti dialogue, ' lists versions' . many of then) never 


and a considerable number of clear- before translated into a modern Ian- 
wi h so exhaustively by Kfirl Young. ly . engravctl . musical examples in guage, ranging from the Indulgence 
in. the same Wfcy tnat students of modern transcriptions by Smoldon granted crusaders by the Council of 
polyphony and liturgy bureued paral- himself. Some of his editions- con- ClermonL to Humbert of Romans' 
lei but .separate paths for a long tatned suggestions as to. the use of answer to the critics of crusades to 
time .before joining forces, those organ or chitne-belis ns an adjunct to. the East. Emphasis is iivep to the 
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JOHN MARENBON: 

From the Circle of Alcuin to the 
School of Auxerre 

Logic, Theology and Philosophy in 

the Earl Middle Ages 

219pp. . Cambridge University Press. 

£22,50. 
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The main subject of this book is the 
cultural continuity between the 
Schools of Alcuin (late eighth cen- 
tury), Eriugena (late ninth) and Au- 
xerre (early tenth). Such a study 
cannot fail tp be important nnd in- 
teresting when it is written with 
attention to detailed argument, and 
spiced with a measure of confidence 
and iconoclasm. At the same lime 
one must not expect the exposition 
of a cultural, continuity centred on 
the fusion of Logic and Theology - 
on essence, the Categories and the 
Universal - to be very easy reading. 

In his discussion of the Palace 
School of Charlemagne, John 
Marenbon concentrates to very good 
effect on what are known within the 
discipline os the “Munich Passages”. 
He demonstrates that these passages 
' are evidence of a more sophisticated 
level of philosophical, interest at the . 
court of Charlemagne than has been 
acknowledged. He writes in particu- 
lar at considerable length on 
Candidus (English “Hwita' T ), who 
first came to the Continent around 
793 and whom he believes to be the 
author of these passages. This Candi- 
dus was Alcuin's friend and pupil 
and was, in the author's opinion, the 
outstanding philosopher of his gen- 
eration. This is not the place to 
examine, in detail the case made, but 
it carries some conviction. 

The cehtre-piece of the book is a 
study of the doctrine of the Categor- 
ies as it appears in the Peripliyseon I 
of ,' Johannes Scottus Eriugena. 
Marenbon 1 is at some pains to point 
' out that Eriugena’s philosophical 
' discussion is always subordinated to 
the requirements of a system that is 
theological, and that this is why 
“there is much in John's thought on 
philosophical problems which is con- 
- fused and contradictory .... John's 
comments on logic take ' on - a 
definite but specious magnificence - 
specious because so'many of the prob- 
lems confronted have been circuni- 
: vehted by .terminological ambiguities 
or mere self-contradiction,” One may 
feel here that Marenbon has not hand- 
• led with sufficient subtlety the un- 
doubtedly difficult problem of relating 
the roles of philosophy and .theology in 
contemporary discussions: i( is, well to 
have this assurance that he is steering a 
. ;• middle course between ' art iflef al sym- 


pathy and entirely destructive critical 
investigation of Eriugena 's arguments. 
Such a course is perhaps impossible to 
maintain, but Marenbon makes a com- 
mendable effort at maintaining it. 

He discovers four directions of 
thought as guiding principles to 
Eriugena's treatment or the Categor- 
ies: a radical negative theology, 
which bars all of the Categories (in- 
cluding usi'fl) from any application to 
God; a hyper- Realism, which con- 
flates individuals with Universal; an 
ontology of participation (“a line of 
thought plainly in contradiction to 
the first and second directions”); and 
a theory of space which allows 
Eriugena to elaborate his concept of 
creative cognition. Marenbon con- 
cludes that each of these different 
elements has its importance in 
Eriugena's metaphysical scheme, but 
that they do not themselves link to 
form a coherent logical picture. 

The final part of the book con- 
cerns itself with Eriugena’s circle and 
survie, with Sedulius Scottus, Martin 
of Laon, Wulfad and Heiric of Au- 
xerre. In discussing the material m- 
controvertibly associated with 
Eriugena, Marenbon encounters in® 
glosses written by two Insular hands 
(“I 1 " and “I 2 "), each of which has 
been claimed by certain scholars as 
Eriugena's own. He comes to the 
less exciting, but for his theories con- 
• venient, conclusion that these were 
the hands of pupils of Eriugena. This 
helps to flesh out the reality of a 
circle of people around Enugena 
who were on a level of ability and 
information to discuss serious philo- 
sophical matters with him. There is 
need to reduce the ■ picture of 
Eriugena painted by such as F. C. 
Copleston as “standing out like & 
lofty rock in the midst of a plain . 
Doubtless in due course this reduc- 
tion will be overdone t but Marenbon 
does not overdo.it. Likewise ( fepip a 
study of the early tradition of the 
Peripliyseon he can give welcome evi- 
dence that the work was far more 
widely and Variously read than has 
been imagined. 

After Eriugena's time the normal 
method of philosophical discussion 
was the glossing - but not to tne 
exclusion of opginal thinking. - or 
texts such as tne Categoriae Decein 
and the Opuscula Sacra of Boethius- 
Here, as in the earlier periods Stud- 
ied, the central theme was not so 
much the problem of Universal as a 
complex or problems at the centre or 
, which stood the concept of usia. . 1 
' This very useful study is rendered 
■ the more . so by the addition . ot. 


and glosses to the Categoriae Decern. 
There are alsp p bibliography (in- 
cluding index of, manuscripts) and an 
'index.: 
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Criticism as metalanguage 
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The Realistic Imagination 
English Fiction from Frankenstein to 
Laay Chalterley 

357pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£15. 

0 226 47550 6 

WALTER L. REED: 

An Exemplary History of the Novel 
334pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£13.50. 

» 226 70683 4 

ALLON WHITE: 

Hie Uses of Obscurity 
The Fiction of Early Modernism 
J Vtipp. Routledge & Kegnn Paul. 
£12. 

0 7100 0751 5 

SAMUEL I. MINTZ, ALICE 
(.’HANDLES, 

AND CHR1STOPER MULVEY (Editors): 
From Smollett to James 
Studies in the Novel and Other 
Essays Presented to Edgar Johnson 
301pp. The University of Virginia 
Press. £16.50. 

0 8139 0663 6 

JULIET AND ROWLAND McMASTER: 
The Novel from Sterne to James: 
Essays on the Relation of Literature 
to Life 

218pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0 355 27658 2 

MARIANNA TORGOVNICK: 

Closure In the Novel 
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Tojudip b« noises from the newer 
branches of literary criticism, those 
wno occupy positions there are never 
"typw than when mimicking each 
otner, Sounding similar appears to 
Principal aim. Perhaps this is 
unavoidable. Semiotics, niter all, 
maintains that signs have significance 
only m relation to other signs. Inter- 
jextuality - its ‘currently fashionable 
offshoot - insists thnt texts 
«n m read only in relation to other 
j s ? 't’s not surprising that be- 
■evers m these creeds should be 
!™[ e conscious of their relation to 
each other than to the literary texts 
rC 4 ^Pposedly elucidating. At 
u,«. rat i e ’ ! n, “ativeness is the primary 
° ^Soailing allegiance to the 
A standardized palaver - 
metaJanguage", as its users like to 
oonds its members, and- 
°,.' <ee P outsiders at a discon-' 
distance Even critics who 
Z n m [ «wltow some of the fun- 
aamenta 1 tenets - such as non, 
to E etat,< J n " to? to stay as close 
t j,J he , P ack verbally as they can; 
wlrX'« 0 ?’ caud °osly fill their prose 
8«tures of submission, 

iJj jf mot only in matters of style 
fam,;, e iH rTent trend imposes uni- 
ihfl n H?rJ^ l f- re,s a ^° B disregard for 
^..Wnahty of the texts being 
f J ,D « ad - .Individuality - absent 
airihiH. cr J tics ’ own language and 
for U u* s tfle I 05 * thing looked 
homnwl literar y works. Weirdly 
er* SP^ ou ?. themselves . practition- 
m at ° ,.thjs kind of criticism try to 

DaitPrn ter ? ture conform to the same 
Oita™;., Imaginative idiosyncrasy, 
Jph distinction: these are flat- 
tiom Jw d u r -ponderous genera liza- 
indistin^?^. r 5 duce books to almost 
ated* n ?y is bable specimens of medi- 
nafraliv# r°i 08 ?’ genre-convention. 

7? n te M°gy. and the like, 
now gepmf ta ^ , of a literary critic, it 

to fether B ^ e y M ? n,ed ' “ to P ut 
make.tp V ? c theory; the second is to 
(ifentlv nj distortion fre- 

f^lilateH h^u 17 t0 achi eve this is 
-Hafely terhJ - h f USe ° f 811 ina PprOp- 
jo-make Sit® pabulary - Ekely 

rf than h? 1 * 5 tound far more slmi- 
GSfiSLjSf are - a nd a studious 
■e*h?S' ™ textual detail. An • 
be f QU nd anpe of this approach is 

w E i anK>I, g the b0(3ks re - 

Ntte £i» ,!1 . an , “Character 
often 'in I ' mc ' u ded in the From 
■ j. Hillis 

; J»J runs, a current . tendency to 

r 'S'. 


the limit by erecting a theory mi no 
foundation whatsoever. His conten- 
tion is that it is “The function of 
novels within the community of its 
readers" (sic) both to reinforce and 
destroy the notion of character. The 
novel, he believes, has a “magic 
power to generate the illusion of 
character" which gives it a “benign 
power to maintain society". This 
sounds fey as well as unlikely. But 
whimsy soon flees as the deconstruc- 
tion-kit is trundled in. Girding him- 
self for serious intellectual action, 
Hillis Miller stales that, besides put- 
ting forward “hypostatized figures 
posited as substances", the novel 
regularly performs an “autodcstruc- 
tivc" act. Though “a puissant rein- 
forcement . . . of the illusion of self- 
hood", it has "constantly and expli- 
citly deconstructed that illusion" - a 
function lie calls “upotropaic" (some- 
what unenlighteningly glossed as "a 
throwing awny nf what is already 
thrown away in order to save it”). 
Fiction, one gathers, first crenles. 
then destroys, the concept of charac- 
ter. This act - crucial to the main- 
taining of an illusion upon which a 
culture may depend - is carried out 
in "a perpetual torsion of nay-saving 
and yea-saying, of nay-saying which 
cannot be said without the yea- 
saying its saying unsays". Extraordin- 
ary enough in itself (though typical 
in the massive claims it makes for 
the role of literature and. by implica- 
tion, of those engaged in the study 
of it), this theory of the everlasting 
yea-and-nny is. even more 
extraordinarily, unsupported by a 
single piece of evidence. Not one 
example is produced even to buttress 
Miller's assertion that novels are 
continually “undoing the notion of 
character' : remarking sniffily that 
“the passages deconst ructina the no- 
tion of character in Middlemarch. 
say. or in Daniel Deronda ... are 
commonly passed over in silence ns 
if they were not there", lie does just 
this himself. 

No other critic here is quite so 
vacuously theoretical. Bui a tenden- 
cy towards the malnourished hypoth- 
esis is endemic among the more 
trend-conscious ones. George 
Levine’s The Realistic Imagination is 
an instance of this, as well as of 
another approach now common in 
novel criticism: that of the imposed 
paradigm. It's Levine's belief that 
Frankenstein "provides both a pat- 
tern and a metaphor for the very 
different realist literature that fol- 
lowed”. To his eyes, it constitutes “a 
model for the whole tradition of 
■realism", “a metaphor for the 
strategies of realism*. To associate 
Frankenstein with realism at all 
seems strange: but this is a minor 
oddity compared with Levine's resol- 
ute squashings of the major 
nineteenth-century novels back into 
its mould. “Frankenstein and his 
monster”, he declares with some 
understatement, “will turn up fre- 
quently in the chapters that Follow”. 
Nothing could be truer. Doubles for 
the two of them are spotted in all 
quarters. The monster itself - repre- 
senting -“penial, revolutionary, deter- 
ministic,, or psychic energies that 
novelists' and intellectuals confront 
even as they try to avert them” - Is 
especially profuse 1 in look-alikes. 
Professor Levine notes a marked 
affinity to him in Catherine Morland 
•of. tyorthanger Abbey: “Like the 
monster at the De Laceys’", she 
‘Teams by reading”. Clinching the 
analogy, she is “cast out”: though 
since the behavidiir of General Til- 
ney, who does this casting out, is. 
described by Levine as “monstrous”, 
things get a little confused. Another 
complication is the inconvenient fact 
that Northanger Abbey, thpugh pub- 
lished the same year as Frankenstein, 
was written many years earlier. But,., 
sweeping this aside, Levine insists on 
his Gothic . reading: Catherine un- 
leashes “moristrous energies'* in an. 
attempted “consumption of the 
world about her”; “monstrousness 
. would be visible- If Catherine 
Mcirland had examined her iinea- ; . 
merits in a mirror". '• 

: Clifford Chalterley is wheeled on . 
as another unlikely avatar, on the. 
grounds thfe he arrived back froni 5 


By Peter Kemp 

the war “more or less in bits" 
(though since, according to Levine, 
his rationalism is a graft from the 
monster’s creator, he’s a messy amal- 
gam to disentangle). In HarJy’s fic- 
tion, "I he monster stalks freely Hnd 
visibly again”. But the most surpris- 
ing instances of metamorphosed 
monster are to be found elsewhere. 
He is, it seems, “kin to the impres- 
sed women and children of Victorian 
fiction: like Oliver Twist. Pin, Flor- 
ence Dombey, and Little Nell, like 
June Eyre and Lucy Snnwe, like 
Daniel Deronda, Henry Esmond, 
and Jude Fawlcy, the monster is an 
orphan, rejected by his father". Most 
of these, of course, being orphans in 
(he usual sense of having lost both 
parents, don't have a father to be 
rejected by. Nor does the monster 
have u father, merely a creator. 

As this shows, fads often require 
some bending before they can he 
forced into Levine's schema. His 
book is scattered with minor errors 
symptomatic of an impatience with 
detail: Pamela's would-be seducer is 
Mr B., not Lord B.; Arnold's 
Empedocles, on the brink of suicide, 
debates with Pausanias, not Pausa- 
nius. More serious are perverse read- 
ings that are neither argued for nor 
documented. “Maggie Tulliver 
evokes the flood", it is almost 
casually asserted: and - ignoring the 
fact that she dies attempting to SHve 
Tom - the end of The Mui on the 
Floss is described as “a psychological 
triumph in which, at last, she domin- 
ates her brother, and in which (he 
repressed energies of love and anger 
are manifestca in the equivalent of 
murder”. What’s presented in the 
later _ pages of Women in Love is 
likewise turned upside down. The icy 
Tyrolean setting, Levine thinks, 
“makes the mLxed condition of the 
bourgeois world beibw seem petty 
and contemptible”: but, as Lawrence 
conveys with glaring clarity, it's 
meant to represent the chilling cul- 
mination of the "Northern process”' 
nf destruction, something Gerald's 
frozen corpse also makes stnrkly 
apparent. 

Ruthlessly, too, Levine smothers 
exceptions that would call his gener- 
alizations into question: a blanket- 


description like “the moderate land- 
scapes of the Victorian novel” is con- 
fidently thrown out as though Dick- 
ens's palpitating geographies did not 
exist. And the variegated personali- 
ties of ninciccnih-cenlury fiction arc 
press-ganged into uniformity by a 
shady kind of analogy that is always 
on the prowl: “As victor Franken- 
stein is his monster’s double, but 
also Clcrval's, his mother's, his 
brother's, Walton’s, so Hcnchnrd is 
the double of Farfrac and Elizabeth- 


Jane, Jonp and Ahel Whittle, News- 
un and Lucella." What's particularly 
surprising nbout this mushing of ev- 


erything into a homogeneous pulp is 
that Levine initially professes an in- 
tention "to keep my eye on the texts 
whose wonders arc Inc occasion nf 
this study". “Wonders" sounds un- 
promisincly heda/zled, pcrhu|>s: one 
of the oddities of the newer types of 
critic is that, when they lay aside the 
linguistic screwdrivers nnd circuit- 
diagrams^ they lend to fall hack on a 
romantic throwing-up oF hands (even 
Hillis Miller, when not tinkering with 
his apotropaic torsions, thinks novels 
■‘magically” create the idea of char- 
acter). But, in any case, such won- 
ders get short shrift. Levine's critic- 
ism, lie confesses, “was made possi- 
ble by the criticism it often attacks in 
notes, by the contemporary insist- 
ency on the sheer textunlity of fic- 
tion” . Its pervasive indulgence in 
trade-talk and hazy panorama makes 
this patently apparent. 

Lexical stains from immersion in 
recent literary theorizing disfigure 
Walter L. Reed's An Exemplary His- 
tory of the Novel even more badly. 
He has, as his opening pages all too 
evidently show, spent much time 
soaking in “recent structuralist poiti- 
ques of literary discourse". Off- 
pultingly mot (lea with the results of 
this - '‘hypostasis", “a homology of 
Mrucluies”. “nondis junction” - his 
prose, as he surveys the novel in its 
“performative space of the printed 
book”, smears everything together 
into a portentous blur. The language 
of his paraphrases is misleading^* 
and often hilariously, distant from 
the subject mailer. An incident in a 
picaresque novel where someone 
vomits up ass's meat that had been 


Hausfrauenchor 

"She’s younger than I am, almost certainly 
blonde, end he sleeps with her once a year . . . 

The occasion is the office-party - alcohol, 
music, and their Formal routine collaboration 
suddenly becomes something else, - AN over 
the country, wives write to the agony columns 
For advice. One letter covers thousands 
oF cases. OF course, you want to allow him 
his bit of Fuu; after working all year For 
Germany’s Wirtschajlswunder and your own. 

And it’s probably more than you can provide 
with your cooking, your meat-and-two-veg sex, 
the occasional Sanerbraten ... He deserves it. 

The rest of the. dine, he’s faithful to you. 

But when he comes home at some godforsaken hour, 
lipstick and dishevelled, drunk as a god, his 
dried sperm craekjjng and flaking Inhis - pants, ;• 
then you ftel differently about It. . You .wish 
you’d gone to the party and kept an eye on him. 

- But then the newspapers 'don’t recommend that: 

husbands resent it - what’s your business 

in an office where you never set foot otherwise? 

They tell you the only course Is to declare 
a general amnesty for this particular offence. 

A mais-exetttption, like, the students of *68, 
who no longer have a "past”,, arid Instead hold 
.positions in the civil service: vetting radicals; 
checking over photographs of demonstrations, 

; signatories on petitions; looking for trace* 
of the ineradicable red paint that is sprayed 
over. crowds of Communists to identify them-. . . 

So the, best way to kill t hem .-is with kindness. ' 

T And it isn't any easier for the secretary: 
because she doesn't want to bB a cock-teaser, . . 
she gets- Into trouble with her boy-friend , . . 

A week or tjyo later,' she gives piy husband a tie 1 
for Christmas. The whole family (himself 
included) make fun of it, a silly pattern, 
awful colours, what a useless garment anyway . . 

But then he wears it all the following year.” ■ 


disguised as veal is retailed as an 
instance of the way “analogical 
equivalences of sustenance are con- 
tinually denied”. A not dissimilar 
episode in Lazarillo dc Tormes {one 
thing Reed does convince you of is 
|he stultifying imilativeness of Span- 
ish picaresque fiction) gels the same 
treatment. Here, the hero steals a 
blind man’s sausage, replacing It with 
a thin and rotten turnip. Discovering 
the switch. 1 he blino man, Reca 
says, “pukes his long sausage- (and 
turnip-) like nose down Lazarillo's 
tiiToul, which prompts Lazar illo to 
vomit ‘his property hack up: 'his 
nose and the half-digested sausage 
came out at the same lime'". This, it 
is explained, showing “a potential 
metaphoric identity . . . collapsing 
into metonymic proximity'', consti- 
tutes a “protocol of the ersatz”. 

Noses are panicu Isirly liable to 
trigger off this sort of thing in Reed’s 
mind. Pacing verbally round Tris- 
tram Shandy s nose - ihat subject of 
so much phallic sniggering in Sterne 
- he states that, although “The ‘im- 
proper meaning’ (‘penis ) is not ac- 
cessible in the general semantics of 
English (or French/', nevertheless 
“Sexuality in Sterne, is in fuel radical- 
ly linguistic, in a way that anticipates 
the heterodox Freudianistn of Jac- 
ques Lacan .... The lack of con- 
summation in the sex of Tristram 
Shandy, and even more, the ambi- 
guous fantasies of circumcision and 
castration, suggest Lacan's theory of 
the phallus ns the signifier par excell- 
ence - a signifier whose function as 
such depends on the fantasy of its 
removal’. Other sections of the 
novel- find Reed laboriously burying 
the obvious beneath the cumber- 
some. Faced with the black page, he 
helpfully points out, the reader is 
"forced momentarily to read the text 
elsewhere, on a different semiotic 
-level from most of the rest of the 
book". Likewise, with the blank 
page, he is “transposed into a less- 
specifically encoded space, which re- 
quires new responsive techniques”. 
Busily engaged in processing the 
unmissable into the nenrincompre- 
hensible. Reed makes elementary 
historical caffes about the book. Its 
title, he declares in his usual vein, 
points “in a number of different 
semnntic directions” - one of which 
is “a light alcoholic drink”. This par- 
ticular meaning of "shandy”, accord- 
ing to the OED, entered the lan- 
guage around 1853, almost a hun- 
dred years after the novel began to 
be published. A Shandy-gaffe, pre- 
sumably. 

Like Levine and Miller, Reed is a 
great general izer. His early pages re- 
sound to the clang of a theory being 
hollowly erected. Though proposing 
to offer “a history of tne novel 
rather than a poetics”, he does - 
fashionably - “claim for this history 
of the novel a paradigmatic value". 
Since his “tradition" - one showing 
the twin influence of the Spanish 
picaresque and Don Quixote - cpn-* 
slats only of Moll Handers, Joseph 
Andrews , Tristram Shandy, the 
■ ■ Pick wick ' Papers, Vanity Fair, ' The j 
Confidence- Man, A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court, Felix 
Kritll, nnd The Sot-Weed Factor, it 
seems a quixotic exercise in itself to 
aTgue that it serves as “a model of 
what the novel is and does”. But, 
then, Reed's definition of a novel is 
hardly mainstream: "a novel”, he de- 
clares with true intertextual ortho-- 


Michael Hofmann 


; doxy, “characteristically opposes it- 
self. to other novels”. Tin's pedantic 
beljef - shifting attention from origi- 
nality to stereotype - explains why 
pared ic books get so much attention, 
these days; ana why Ihorary criticism 
Is so often close -to self-parody. 

Th e novels he examines, Alton 
White believes, characteristically 
oppose themselves to curiosity; 77ie 
Uses of Obscurity trains its attention 
on "the moment when obscurity be- 
gan lo appear as an important, posi- : 
live aspect of nineteenth-century En- 
glish fiction”. The author's style - 
"The novels can be seen as textual 
, dispositions of these vectors in the 
structure of writing in a way which.is 1 
analogous to tfte. concept of Ceistes- 
. beschaftigung" *• suggests why he, was • 
1 attracted to the topic. Ldw-visibiliiy 
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reigns. Willi |mni/!r;i|»lis rupuluily fog- 
ging into <1 pcii-soupcr of soul til tc 
corn- lilies, /onus ' iind rcgiMer* of 
semantic iiiriciidahility, tlci until ivc 

axes, l or re lit live rcfm-iithil quests, 
tryptutlions. and svcmidiny her- 
rnciiL 1 urics of form. Jim ilisccriiiMc 
within the tnudish mist, there can a! 
times he glimpsed shades of alle- 
giance to an earlier model: “fell de- 
sire". "felt importance", "felt uncer- 
tainty". 

The mti in contours of White's 
theory, in .so far as it is pussihle to 
see them clearly, are that during 
what he i|ucstiou-hcggiiigly rails 
"The Fiction of Marly Modernism" 
(Meredith. Conrad. James), obscur- 
ity hcctunc an essential literary 
strategy, and that this was because of 
the growth of “symptomatic read- 
ing". This term, taken from Althus- 
ser, denotes a tendency on the part 
of Tenders to look at texts to discov- 
er things about the author: .some- 
thing which made this "a petiod ol 
particular vulnerability for the wri- 
iei*\ The three novelists concerned 
felt this Willi especial intensity: and. 
accordingly, artfully beclouded (heir 
hooks .so that they could enjoy the 
therapy or giving free play to obses- 
sions and compulsions without being 
loo embarrassingly observed. 

It’s certainly the case that Mere- 
dith was keenly sensitive to ordeal 
by public exposure, that J antes was 
indignantly fearful of invasions of his 
privacy, and that Conrad, in his 
wenkcr moments, has n propensity 
for semantic haze and corresponding- , 
jy murky atmospheric effects. But ■ 
it's hard to sec that the three writers i 
have very much in common, or that i 
they arc, in any useful sense, "mod- i 
erni.st". And again, like Levine and ■ 
Reed, White sometimes has to w.trp i 
the evidence lo make it fit his case, j 
It seems strangely wrong-headed, for j 
iiisia nee, to maintain that Kurtz’s 
fiancee represents "a power of dark- j 
ness", when the book throws into. , 
such relief “the faith that was in her 
. • . that great and saving illusion 
that shone with an unearthly glow in 'j 
the darkness". If the idea behind the u 


- claim is that it's [he fiancee'', iiinhil- 
: ily to face !i It’s uni inner fads that 
f lines her up vsiiU luc powets «>( ilaik- 
ness, then it’s mistakenly ten* Ting 
the Cniinidian insistciue - apparent 
everywhere and staled explicitly in 
1 'itlttry - dial “Circa! achievements 
1 arc accomplished in a blessed, warm 
mcniiil log". 

Si line planks of White's argument 
rest toiteringly upmi multipie mis- 
rcitding - as when lie quotes a pas- 
1 s.igc front The lit Men If owl: 

If she could have gone on with 
bund aged eves she would have 
liked that best: if it were a ques- 
tion of saying what she now. 
apparently, should have to, and 
of taking from him what he would 
say. any blindness that might 
wrup it would be the nearest 
approach to n boon. 

This. White says, constitutes "a be- 
lief that permanent evasion, the stre- 
nuous effort of constant, self- 
doubling avoidance, remains a fun- 
damental task of .survival. Maggie 
turns obfuscation into the very 
source of her effort to maintain her 
marriage." But this is not what the 
passage - which occurs just after 
Amerigo lias witnessed the smashing 
of the golden howl - is actually ab- 
out. Maggie wants “hiuulugcd eyes" 
not to avoid seeing the facts but to 
avoid seeing her husband's shame- 
faced reaction to her knowledge of 
his affair; “Iris pain . . . the red mark 
of convict inn flaming there". Far 
from indulging in a “strenuous effort 
of ... self-doubting a voids nee”, 
"she wanted ... her own simple 
certainty". Far from concealing mat- 
ters front Amerigo, she wants hint to 
recognize them as unambiguously us 
possible; “He should have no doubt 
of it whatever; she knew, and her ‘ 
broken howl was proof that she 
knew .... He would have to think 
- this she knew even better still; and 
all site was for the present concerned 
with was that he should be aware." 

This suggests that, in crucial wavs, 
The Gofifen Bowl has remained 


evidence »if his being even more 
se tious |y lost. -Why. "after ■ill." he 
asks, "couldn't Maggie |«sl come 
straight out with a direct challenge to 
Amerigo and Charlotte, accuse them 
of having an affair, produce a good 
row, and sort tilings nut?" Since so 
it inch of the novel is conveying, with 
vivid Mihilctv, the answer to this 
question, it becomes clear what an 
eye primarily on the look-out for 
act a ills and homologies is liable to 
miss. "The single most arduous task 
of the present work", says While, 
with the ritual concession of the 
.standardizing critic, "has been the 
attempt to preserve the insight of 


symptomatic reading without reduc- 
ing and degrading the specific value 
of the literary text." He can hardly 


obscure to White. And there is later 


be said to have succeeded. 

Refreshingly, there's not much evi- 
dence of sameness in From Smollett 
to James, a collection of essays pre- 
sented to Jldgnr Johnson. Appiop- 
riatcly perhaps, since these pieces 
nre for one who, we're told, majored 
’■omniyorously" in English, the range 
of subject- mailer is wide - us urc the 
varieties of critical uppruach. Stand- 
ing out amidst an often lively and 
informative collection is David 
Dniehes’s "Smollett Reconsidered”. 
Deftly, engrassingly. and economi- 
cal ly, this matches Smollett's perso- 
nality to the fiction it gave rise to, 
charts his recurrent (fiemcs, esti- 
mates his values, enthuses invitingly 
over his "had-tempe redly vivid de- 
scriptions” , locates his sources - Gil 
Bins and the fabliaux - and shows 
how surprisingly pervasive his influ- 
ence was. All of this is effected with- 
out technical jabber: it leaves you 
thinking about the novelist, not spe- 
culating on the critic’s mental state. 

Not every essay Is so crisply in- 
structive. Despite its title, George H. 
Ford's “Light in Darkness: Gas, Oil 
and Tallow in Dickens's Bleak 
House" provides little illumination. 
And some of its larger claims are 
distinctly untenable- Fire in Dick- 
ens’s fiction, Ford announces, “be- 
tokens the possibilities of mail’s 
happiness on earth”. But, as John 


Reaching the receptive reader 


-J- 1 1 11 tiling within ’’the conceptual frame to schematize wherever possible. 

n n u * ii P f n P ieo 7 of . rece Pti° n °r. 'f « « Yet, if the theory is neither fresh nor 

IJy Robert r Olkenulk broadly defined, a theory of point of compelling, the book fares no better 

"■ - ■ — - view". This is not that old New Cri- as criticism. Whenever something in- 

lOUN onMAiiKc u ca ! ^ gcy derived by Percy Lub- telligent is said or a point is incisive- 

juiiN UUHwtK. bock front the prefaces of Henry ly pu t, one can count on finding 

An Understanding of Jane Austen's Janies and presumably put to flight a reference to the originator 
Novels ' twenty years ago by Wayne Booth, Odmark's scholarship is scrupulous! 

Character. Value nnd Ironic PcTspce- but, following Weimann, a dif- but his book is dull. Austen scholars 
live ferentiution of the “real" point of may derive some amusement from 

224pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £9.95. vEew ft he author's attitude towards guessing which critics stand behind 
0 63112494 2 or opinion about his subject matter") the better comments, but the 


By Robert Folkenflik 


JOUN ODMARK’. 


ierentiution ot the real point of may derive some amusement from 
view (“the author's attitude towards guessing which critics stand behind 
or opinion about his subject matter") the better comments, but the 
from the "technical" point of view answers are generally too easy. 


^ (“the formal means used by the au- , 

This book is a product of the Ger- thor to structure Hie readers experi- The fact that Odmark clinches 
manic branch of the international C nce”). The first deals with the au- most of his points through quotation 

brigade of affective theory, or, as the thors relationship to the text; the would not count against him very 

lute John Udmnrk prefers to call it, second, with the text’s relationship much as theorist. In theoretical writ- 

toe aesthetics of reception. During ,h e reader. The text is treated, on ing this deployment of previous cri- 
me past twenty years or so there has the whole, ns the least problematical tics has the value of testing positions- 


been a shift on many fronts from the dement in the theory, 
work of art to the reader as a centre - , V 

of interest. In England this develop- . *" c l ou J'. ' on § c ^ n l 
men! hks been represented in some ,ron V. jnside views 
of the theoretical work of Frank f 061105 (questions of 
Kermode and In such criticism as ‘" nc P 5 , sor L l oc ?upied 

John Preston’s The Created Self. In Wayne ln -Rhetoric pf 


and is not to be despised (although it 
would be naive to think it the 


The four Iona chapters consider jgj , “ 

Sections W o S f SnthTC in P ra « ical U is ,he ,in ^ 

tances &W “uotd * «“• « *»■ 

A few of Odmark's puzzlements 


the United States the best-known Ftetiou), the “sense of ending" in the on behalf of the reader are unneces- 
theorisrs are Wayne Booth.' Stanley n ° ve,s (surprisingly, given Odmark s S ary. When he discusses the scene of 
Pith nnrt Michael PifFatf>rn>- in reference to virtually all relevant Rlizaheili's dancino with Dnrdv in 


Fish and Michael Riffaierre; in reference lo virtually all relevant Elizabeth’s dancing with Dardy in 
France, the Barthes of StZ: In: Ger- Kermode s book with a similar pride and Prejudice, he comments: 

many, Wolfgangtor and Odmark’s .“2"“ Darcy’s initial siience and sub se- 

faVourj la; Robert Weimann./ ■. ■ JEff 1 on quent civil responses are motivated 

• That Jane Austen Should be the Field Theory 1 lo determine • by politeness, but also by a stron- 

^ theoretically inclined jRay inwhicliwordfsin the novels 8 er feeling of which Elfepbeth is 

will obviously pairt a number of -her are arranaed in hierarchical mi tern* unaware and the reader is unsure, 

admirers* and yet the a Mr act /tin, part’ 3 For example, (he reader cannot be 

of the greatness of. her acluevemont, Nothina not aonarent to tha naked ‘ cei 'tain how to interpret Dprcy’s 


zabetn would lik,e him to. 


Values with b »S U f sl< ^ n “-"W .Pdmuutan. a ^superficial ; Since in chapter 6 wc. find Darcy 
mEkS ;, DlobteS,nS?^ « mornlity . is *«lP«ed on tfto harsh.. .’‘medUadn B on the very great plea- 

the' reatfer to %”a norralof = 1 °° economic renlities Implied. , in . the ; sure . which a. pair of. fine eyes in the 
. in^eWer to.the.narratpT., metaphorical structure VWw?ih fact;' face of a pretty woman can bestow" 

'■ -flTtere aro onlv'two good ■reasons determines, the novel's ; values 1 ’, his and in chnpter 10 the nnrrator tells 
[6f,a baok like thjs. Either the rend- : nhnlysis does, not turn up anything us that he “had never been so be- 
,er, will arrive, as , Jhe title seems to that Schorer’s venerable example or. witched by any woman r as he was by 


arrive, 




V- 




the pro- 1 
Austen's 
Whether 
t not .the 


Larey in The Violent Efjiey - ;i bunk 
Ford Mircly ought to know - 
eracklingly pniuts out. fire is regular- 
ly associated with destruction in 
Dickens, too. There’s not much evi- 
dence of man's happiness on earth 
when Miss Havishum goes up in 
flames, when Krook explodes hy 
spontaneiuis combustion, or when 
Bill Sikes pokes into the fire (lie club 
lie’s just used to brain Nancy. Even 
in the novel Ford focuses on’ there’s 
a lurid instance of fire ns predator. 
Ada and Richard, soon to be eon- . 
Mimed hy the devouring effects of 
the law. stand near a roaring fire 
that. Esther notes, winks like a 
Chancery lion. 

It’s perhaps symptomatic of the 
ne elect of originality that John Carey 
- the most perceptive as well as the 
most entertaining contemporary dis- 
sector of literary imaginations - 
should he markedly absent from the 
nonentity-thronged indexes of these 
critical bonks. The McMasters’ 
volume, the Navel from Sterne to 
James, gives another instance of this 
strange neglect. In an essuy on 
"Thackeray s Things", Juliet McMas- 
(cr includes a section on buttons. 
What site garners to fill it is fairly 
paltry - not much more than a few 
examples of the way gold buttons 
function as “trustworthy tokens of 
true love". Carey, in n virtuoso sec- 
tion on the sanie topic in Prodigal 
Genius, rakes together a far greater- 
heap of buttons nnd gets far more 
out of them, as he shows how they 
tug together some of Thackeray’s 
main preoccupations. 

The ability to make unexpectedly 
apt connections isn't much in evi- 
dence with the McMasters; nor is 
their own work very skilfully put 
together. Despite the title, it’s really 
no more than a bundle of disparate 
essays, most of which have already 
appeared elsewhere. Rather random- 
ly shuffled together and not very 
tidily edited (on at least two occa- 
sions material is raggedly repeated), 
they nevertheless include one in- 
teresting piece - an essay by Row- 
land McMaster about the’ wav child- 
hood readings of n periodical called 


issue. It, makes a difference if the 
voice we hear, relating or withhold- 
ing information about the male and 
female charactersi proves to be that 
of a man rather than a woman. At 
least (he question should have been 
examined with the same care de- 
voted to more easily answered prob- 
lems. 

There are readers and renders. 
Odmark’s readers of Jane Austen do 
not compose the text, as some theor- 
ists’ readers are wont to do these 
days: they- have a fictional world 
imposed upon them {a formula 
straight from Booth). His conclu- 
sions, which implicitly reject the 
arguments of a number of psycholo- 
gical critics and underscore those of 
Marilyn Butler, are that Jane Austen 
"does not reject (he values of the 
society she portrays .... Although 
her novels are by choice not explicit- 
ly didactic, they are. nevertheless an 
affirmation of those i values upon 
which this society is based", Tins is 
sensible, as is the rest of the book, 
but one hardly needs, the panoply of 
Rezeptionllsthetik to make the point. 

The book does have its occasional 
moments of illumination. One comes 
in the dosing pages qnd is an exer- 
cise in the Higher Plot Summary, a 
mode much in fashion among struc- 
turalists. following the lead of Propp 
on the folktale, loo long to quote, it 
clarifies what Jane Austen must have 
meant by calling Mansfield Park a 
noyel about “ordinaLion''.- For the 
most part, however, An Understand- 
ing of Jane Austen’s Novels may 
safely be considered as symptQmatic 
of some trends in interpretation. It is 
interesting to note In passing, for 
example, that it is once again possi- 
ble, even among the theoretically 

The spring and summer issue of. Stu- 
dies In the Novel (published, quarterly 
by North Texas State University, De- 
, ntprij Texas 76203, $2.50 for single 
copies, yearly subscription rales S6 
for individuals and $9 for libraries' 
aqd. institutions^ is a special number 
: on William, Makepeace Thackeray, 
ii Included ; among its, articles are 
■ . ^That^etay vand: French Xiterhturt In 


/he Terrific Hegiuei pcrojlaied gori- 
ly min Dickens's fiction. F,.r the 
mosi pan, though, insights arc lack- 
lustre and the prose recurrently 
thickens into treacle: “Let us 
emerge from the menacing shades u f 
nightmare into the radiance of Dick- 
ens’s humour”. 

It's invigorating to pass front this 
cosy fug into the bracing freshness of 
Marianna Torgovnick’s Closure in 
the Novel. The over-used term "do. 
sure" sounds alarm bells - but need- 
lessly. Marianna Torgovnick restores 
vnur faith in present-day criticism. 
Briskly sensible as Well as unusually 
percipient, she concentrates on “the 
process by which a novel reaches an 
adequate and appropriate conclusion 
or. at least, what the author hopes 
or believes is an adequate, appropri- 
ate conclusion.” “Endings, closures", 
she believes, “reveal the essences of 
novels with particular clarity: to 
study closure is to re-create arid rc- 
cxperjcncc fiction with unusual vivid- 
ness.” Her book compcllingly vindi- 
cates this claim. Intelligently de- 
taching herself somewhat from Frank 
Kcrniode’s The Sense of an Lulling, 
she points out that “its emphasis on 
theory results in a relative distance 
from actual texts". Mrs Torgovnick 
herself doses in on the endings of 
nine novels - ones well chosen to 
exemplify different aspects and 


stages of fictional development. 
Offering detailed analyses of these, 
she shows how they relate to the rest 
of the book, to fictional or social 


conventions, to the author's imagina- 
tive processes, and so on. It is all 
done with great intellectual elegance. 
Different Rinds of closure arc dis- 
tinguished, defined, and listed in the 
introductory chapter. Then Mrs Tor- 
govnick moves through her selected 
extracts, bringing into enlightening 
prominence features of the fiction 
that could slip by unnoticed. Clean 
of pretension and obfuscation, her 
book is consistently exciting to read. 
Its conclusions about endings make 
you eager, as well as better- 
equipped, to re-read the novels; and 
it s good to have proof that lucidity 
has its uses too. 


self-conscious, to talk about charac- 
ter without blushing. (Indeed, of the 
last' four books on Jane Austen I 
have reviewed, three mention char- 
acter in their titles or subtitles.) 

I speak of this book as n product 
of recent theorizing, and yet there is 
a curiously dated quality about it. It 
rends like an uneasy alliance of for- 
malistic and rhetorical approaches of 
a few decades ago.- Part of the prob- 
lem is that Robert Weimann|s essay 
from which the crucial distinctions 
are drawn begins by talking about 
“the modem critic’s growing interest 
in point of view”, a notion that was 
manifestly wrong in 1976, when he 
detailed the quarrels of twenty and 
more years ago. The real trouble, 
however, is that Odmark's brief con- 
clusion lacks the weight of 
Weimann's recognition that there 
must be a “synthesis” of the two 
points of view, one that in 
Weimann's work tends to imply ti 
richer cultural perspective than 
Odmark is in any way prepared to 
give. ' 

In his last chapter Odmark 
observes that at the end of Jane 
Austen's novels the heroine has 

"gained in insight and understanding 
ot herself and others” and “increased 
her ability to discriminate among 
conflicting values" and the reader, 
whose knowledge is superior to thal 
of the characters, "graciually reaches 
the point" when his knowledge 
equal to the.' narrator's and; by im- 
plication, to the author's". It Is re- 
markable that these comments on 
adjoining pages contain no recogni- 
tion of any sort of parallel between 
the activities ' of the heroine and 
those of the reader. And for thal we 
can hardly blame: the theory. 


eray s Art criticism - oy ^ 

Roberts, “ Vanity Fair and Singing 
by Robert T. Bledsoe', “Tliackerav 
and Clough” by Ira Bruce Nadel, 
"The Demystification of Laura Pen- 
dennis" by Ina Ferris and ‘Funeral 
Baked Meats: Thabkera/s Last 

Novel” by; Juliet 'McMaster... > . ■ 
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The role of the red lion 

2= — ‘ ■ dead. His death is a e 

Bv Louis Allen come-uppance for ’ 

which exnects thnr 


In empty rooms 


Reqjlshl 

Shwikan 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre 

Sadler’s Wells is no stranger to ka- 
buki: Nakamura Utaemon gave 
Chushingura there in 1972, so tnerc 
was bound to be some transmission 
of stage techniques. Not that all the 
alterations were technically as suc- 
cessful as they might have been. A 
stage which does not fill the whole of 
one side of the theatre is less than 
adequate for kabuki. So is a hana- 
ntichi (the exit walk across the audi- 
ence) which has to go over a stretch 
of apron before it reaches the audi- 
ence. A thumping exit to applause, 
which is what should happen, may 
be misunderstood as mere walking 
off. This did happen during the lion 
dance of Renjisht, but the audience 
quickly cottoned on. 

Renjishi is not a play so much as a 
set of ballet scenes danced in front 
of two rows of black-robed chanters 
and musicians: samisen. drums and 
flute. Two actors hold lion masks, 
one with a small red mane, the 
father lion, one with a small white 
mane, the cub. There are no 
■‘events" other than the red lion 
pushing his cub into a ravine and 
watching it emerge. The lions play 
with butterflies, cleverly whipped 
around on flexible prongs by 
stagehands; the butterflies then re- 
appear in spirit form as two women 
dance (all women’s parts are of 
coutse played by men); finally the 
lions, or rather their spirits, return 
ibis time not as actors bearing 
masks, but wearing enormous manes, tile 
tether in gorgeous red, green 
aran 8 e silks, the cub in black, 
white and gold. The tnanes take 
over, they stream behind, they dip, 
Iney swirl, snap Rnd flow through the 
air as the actors celebrate the mascu- 
une aggressiveness of the animals. 

For most actors, the role of red 
[ton would-be exhausting enough in 
‘(self, but it’s a mere hors d’oeuvre 
(or Ichikawa Epnosuke, who leads 
jhis troupe; he’s been known to per- 
form thirte'en roles In the course of a 
“ays performance, which usually 
msts for longer than the two and a 
|jaif hours they took at Sadler's 
Wells. It can take up to six or seven 
nows, and the audience can lunch 
inside the theatre to keep up its 
jJagnng energies. Shunkan is a typic- 
ol historical kabuki by Chikamntsu, 
Jr° wr °te for the puppet theatre, as 
programme note points out. 
What it doesn't say is -that the theme 
“much older than that and forms 
ine core of a Nd play too. Shunkan 
, *** priest who has been exiled 
-i an JS^d f° r rebellion against the 
™ler Taira Kiyomori. Two of his 
companions are pardoned when 
Womori’s envoy arrives at the is- 
land, but Shunkan's name does not 
?| ur ® °h the pardon. He sees his 
uiends sail away without him. The 
KQbukl takes up this theme, but a 
«rong love interest is introduced in 
JJ® person of the island girl, Chidori; 
J2 younger of the two pardoned 
Naritsune,. loves ner and 
fe# t0 bwk with him. This 
bidden. Then a second envoy 
anas to offer a partial pardon to 
o® 11 ’! g° home but he 
ran at any fate land on the mainland 
J#ii5P£ n,: He is overjoyed but; 
n^ved by the plight of tne two lov- 

c5. f a i r L h ^ s i laco on toe boat to 
Mudorl. The first envoy intervenes 

htm Prcve 7 t tols, Shunkan fights with 
u™_ .kills him, and Chidori 
Ws two friends. The last 
bBlSii shcMVS stricken exile left 
toe. boat leaves. 

shim^i CrueL * nv 0y (Ichikawa Dan- 
of a*- Itoaanificent role, the sort 
mvi&- Do ™ d Wolfit would have 
Ish' ln, He is overbearing, brut- 
of\5u° eam » Potbellied, with a wig 
• Shffi curl y hflir i and 8J° ats ovcf 
“WfewhiSJ k i. te| k il docsr,,t 

he. goes home or hot, 
:'..- ^. hii \vife aqdj soi) are already 


dead. His death is a great moment uf 
come-uppance for the audience, 
which expects that somehow Sliun- 
kan will triumph. But Ennosukc then 
takes over. The celebrated mie (grim- 
ace) of the kabuki actor is ex- 
ploited by him to the full at the end. 
Instead of the island revolving and 
bearing Shunkan with it to follow the 
ship’s departure (I have seen this 
done very effectively using the re- 
volving stage, which is of course a 
kabuki invention), Shunkan climbs 
up to the top of the island rocks as 
tne sea begins to lap around him 
(blue wave-patterned sheets of can- 
vas manipulated from the sides) and 
waves frantically until the ship 
vanishes from sight. But what the 
audience sees is not the disappearing 
ship but Ennosuke's wild round fren- 
zied eyeballs as the audience itself 
turns into the departing ship and he 
gazes straight into them, transfixing 
uiem with the passion of his solitary 
grief. No use of the maxillary mus- 
cles to quiver and tense with passion 
and frustration, or lips to curl hor- 
ribly, which is the usual kabuki 
actor's resource, nor the famous 
squint the face develops; simply the 
staring eyes growing wilder and wil- 
der until' the curtain falls. Ennosukc 
wears the minimum of make-up in 
this role and plays the whole finale 
through his eyes. He was, under- 
standably. inundated by applause 
from an audience which had not 
been in the least cut off by the 
screen of language. Kabuki pene- 
trates that screen, and in any case its 
language is archaic even for 
Japanese. It is the dramatic art of the 
Eao period, much more so than the 
N6 whose beautiful accoutrements 
occupy the Central Hall of the Royal 
Academy’s Great Edo Exhibition. 
Where Nd is refined and aristocratic, 
kabuki is noisy, knockabout, full of 
almost acrobRtic energy. It is the 
common spectacular entertainment 
of a rich merchant society, bent oil 
pleasure, wanting to be thrilled by 
the colourful hyperbole of historical 
murders and suicides, and as easily 
moved by star-crossed lovers as any 
Victorian sentimentalist. London 
loved it. 


By Frances Spalding 

Elizabeth Vellacott 
Warwick Arts Trust 


It is hard to reconcile Elizabeth Vcl- 
lacolt’s recent paintings with hci age. 
At seventy-five, having designed tex- 
tiles nnd theatrical sets, having, 
(ravelled, painted, examined and 
taught, been associated with (he 
English Surrealists and been n found- 
er member of the Cambridge Society 
of Painters and Sculptors, she could 
be expected to paint in a period style 
as recognizable and rigid as uny 
brand label. But her exhibition at 
the Warwick Arts Trust (until Dec- 
ember 5) is curiously timeless, un- 
predictable and fresh. 

Her figures inhabit imagined set- 
tings that are more dreamlike than 
real. The empty rooms focus our 
attention on the people in them; on 
the man playing the piano while 
another enters through a curtained 
door; or, as in "The Concert”, on 
the individuals dotted around the 
bare interior, isolated from each 
other, like those in Matisse's 
“Music", by the experience of listen- 
ins. Even when grouped round a 
table her figures rarely seem to com- 
municate directly. Relationships are 
sensed rather than stated: action 
avoided in favour of inner states. 

Vellacotfs technique directly 
serves her purpose. A talented de- 
signer, she prefers -a premeditated 
approach. The composition is first 
arrived at in drawings and pastels 
and then transferred to oil on wood 
panel. The hard ground und fairly 
dry medium enable her to employ a 
consistent surface texture, for most 
areas are touched in once only witli 
a single colour. Her unfussed, rather 
cerebral method heightens her sim- 


The exhibition concentrates on the 
last two decades; there is. however, a 
small selection of earlier work, elut- 
ing from 1942, which enables us to 
explore the origins of her style. It 
suggests that from the start the artist 
was more interested in imagination 
and memory than perception. 
Already there arc hints ot her future 
imagery - the blown washing, solit- 
ary figures, scenes in which interior 
und exterior settings arc combined. 
There are also several drawn port- 
raits in which the physical presence 
of the sitter is submerged beneath 
soft shades of pencil and one is left 
with n hazy recollection of the sit- 
ter’s essence. In this way, the draw- 
ing uf the artist and writer Gwen 
Ravcral presents an unforgettable 
likeness. 

There are echoes of David Jones 
in Vellacolt’s lightness of touch, ami 
of Stanley Spencer in her wind- 
blown curtains, scarves and washing. 
Like both these artists, Vellacott can 


unveil religious significance in every- 
day scenes through her use of consi- 
dered design. The camera, by con- 


pie but effective draught mans hip. 
Her figures are fiat and anonymous, 
like those in an Egyptian frieze. As a 
result even the act of hanging out 
washing becomes a formal dance. 


trast. profimes. “Christ Driving the 
Photographers from King's College 
Chapel" is the only instance where 
her symbolism becomes specific. 
Mostly her images remain personal 
and opaque. 

She seems concerned to reconcile, 
not the sacred and profane as 
Spencer did, but .inner experience 
with objective observation. She fre- 
quently contrasts a contained room 
with the uncontained landscape out- 
side. Her figures lean out of win- 
dows or, while surrounded by a bal- 
cony wall, gaze at the landscape 
beyond. This suggestion of mental 
stretch is expressed visually by the 
expansive gestures ot her figures, 
who fling uut their arms, around 
another’s shoulders or to the sky in 
an act of praise, or who reach out 
simply to pick up a pebble on the 
beach. In the drawing “Girl in an 
Armchair" (1955) the subject ex- 
tends her arm as if to welcome her 
visitor. It Is a generous, purposeful 
gesture that sums up the spirit of the 
show. 


Celebration of seediness 


By Carol Rumens 


Favourite Nights ' 

Lyric Theatre; Hammersmith 

Stephen Poliakoff is not an econom- 
ical writer: the cities of his itnaginar 


A gangling kid sister (a nicely 
observed performance by Gwyneth 
Strong), who Is less bright but (of 


leaf writer: the cities of his itnaginar 
tion, like the real London, tend to 
sprawl in all directions. This large- 
ness of vision, with its pursuit of 
illumination down the beckoning 
side-streets as well as the major thor- 
oughfares, is a virtue that easily de- 
generates into a stumbling-block to 
draraatip pace and coherence. 
Favourite '.Nights is a particularly 
meandering A to X of favourite 
themes that for all its incidental 
splendours only becomes fully effec- 
tive when, during the final act, it 
gets to grips With its real subject - 
the central character’s addiction to 
gambling. ( 

- Catherine has grown from the super- 
bright Cricklewood schoolgirl 
who refused to go to the synagogue 
at ten years old, and whose bedroom 
window-sill was "black with Penguin 
Classics", into an. apparently poised 
and successful thirty-year-old. with a 
job - teaching English to business 
men -4. that doesn't quite match her 
potential. Her (lad (a study in doting 
parenthood kept just the right side 
of a caricature by Martin Friend) 
believes she owns the language- 
schboL but in fact Catherine is mere- 
ly an employee and (though we learn 
it too late for the information to 
produce mqch in the way of dramatic 
irony) about: to be made redundant. 


course) warmer-hearted, completes 
the family trio, and gives Poliakoff 
an opportunity to dally rather labor- 
iously over the effects of “sibling 
rivalry”. 

After hours, Catherine’s job takes 
on a new dimension: she escorts her 
pupils through the West End night- 
spots, paying particular attention to 
the casinos. On this occasion, it is 
the, turn of Linger (Peter Postle- 
tbwaite), bo Austrian with a boyish 
but increa*idg!y demanding infatua- 
tion with his teacher - blond, imper- 
ious and (an irony that Poliakoff, 

S erhaps wisely, doesn’t develop) 
ewish. 

Poliakoffs urban landscapes, 
however plastic or seedy, are -always 
presented with . a freshness that 
amounts to celebration; he gives us 
intact the vision, of the suburban 
child gazing at the lights of London, 
or even the plate glass of the local 
shopping-centre, for the first time. 
One of the faults of this play is that 


It is also trying to be a documentary 
about the West End. (but what a 
documentary Poliakoff could write] - 


someone should ask him to do so); 
and, perhaps as a result, fascination 
■With the .-tAW:, material hasn’t been 
sufficiently absorbed by the creative 
process. Sarah, Catherine’s sister, 
and Langer himself, provide thfe "inno- 
cent eyes" ip the Casinq. “That 
shoehorn or whatever he’s using 
looks : like ■ it ? s come from Wool- 
worth’s," cries. Sarah, watching the 
croupier at the blackjack table. An' 
attempted phoftercaU by Langer • to 


his wife in Salzburg alternates be- 
tween farce and desperation. Unfor- 
tunately, this lively offside activity 
fails to gel with the central drama. 

On a platform now dominated by 
the demon roulette-wheel and 
decked out in crimson upholstery, 
Catherine goes throuab a cycle of 
winning ana losing which is at first 
monotonous, but gradually gains a 
hellish tinge as we realize the 
seriousness of her financial and emo- 
tional predicaments. Neither Sarah, 
nor the bemused ■ croupier Alan, 
(John Outline) with -Whom Catherine 
has been having 'an affair, can divert 
her from her self-destructivenness. 
Susan Tracy powerfully conveys the 
character’s accelerating disintegration 
as the “night adrenalin" drains away 
-to reveal the nihilism beneath. 
Poliakoff’s Interpretation of the . 
addictive - character U both ntovipg 
and convincing. Intqi’estlnriy, he also 
seems to be saying that Catherine's 
gambling’ has a practical purpose. In 
that success at the tables, allows her 
to pay her way, . arid even fund her 
male companions;, winning, at 
roulette means winning a real libera- 
tion from possible sexual obligations. 

Directed by Peier James and de- 
signed' by Grant- Fficks, Favourite 
Nights maintains a clever balance be- 
tween naturalism and stylization. But 
it leaves a lingering sense that - tele- 

■l! ; r«.L :r- ..la 


than the;. stage play .for Poliakoff's 
many-layered exploration. Either 
way, a pair of sharp editorial scissors 
would npye helped the drama, to 
emerge With 'greater impact: • s-- 
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